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FOREFATHERS 


Here  they  went  with  smock  and  crook, 
Toil'd  in  the  sun,  loll'd  in  the  shade, 
Here  they  muddled  out  the  brook 
And  here  their  hatchet  clear'd  the  glade; 
Harvest  supper  woke  their  wit, 
Huntsman's  moon  their  wooings  lit. 

From  this  church  they  led  their  brides. 
From  this  church  themselves  were  led 
ShouldeT'high;  on  these  waysides 
Sat  to  take  their  beer  and  bread. 
Names  are  gone  —  xuhat  men  they  were. 
These  their  cottages  declare. 

Names  are  vanished,  save  the  few 
In  the  old  brown  Bible  scrawled; 
These  were  men  of  pith  and  thew 
Whom  the  city  never  call'd; 
Scarce  could  read  or  hold  a  quill. 
Built  the  barn,  the  forge,  the  mill. 

On  the  green  they  watch'd  their  sons 

Flaying  till  too  dark  to  see. 

As  their  fathers  watch'd  them  once. 

As  my  father  once  watch'd  me; 

While  the  bat  and  beetle  flew 

On  the  warm  air  webb'd  with  dew. 

Unrecorded,  unrenown'd. 
Men  from  whom  my  ways  begin. 
Here  I  know  you  by  your  ground 
But  I  know  you  not  within — 
There  is  silence,  there  survives 
Not  a  moment  of  your  lives. 

Like  the  bee  that  now  is  blown 
Honey'heavy  on  my  hand. 
From  his  toppling  tansy-throne 
In  the  green  tempestuous  land — 
I'm  in  clover  now,  nor  know 
Who  made  honey  long  ago.^ 


Edmund  Blunden  (1896-     ) 


1.  The  Oxford  Book  of  English  Verse  1250-1918.  Chosen  and  edited  by  Sir  Arthur 
Quiller-Couch.  Published  by  the  Oxford  University  Press,  London,  England. 
1943  edition.  (Used  by  permission.) 
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INTRODUCTION 

r^NE  principle   factor   prompting   the   preparation   of   this 

work  has  been  the  number  of  booklets  and  pamphlets 
circulating  in  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  dealing 
with  this  subject,  which,  although  well  written,  tend  to  skim 
the  surface  and  often  omit  many  of  the  major  record  sources. 

Our  colleagues  and  ourselves,  when  giving  classes  on  re- 
search in  England  and  Wales  have  been  asked  many  times 
for  a  textbook  which  would  do  something  more  than  skim  the 
surface.  First  it  was  decided  to  write  a  book  covering  research 
in  Great  Britain,  but  this  idea  was  abandoned  when  the  ex- 
tent was  fully  realized.  It  was  then  decided  to  confine  the 
work  to  England  and  Wales,  but  it  was  soon  realized  that 
even  this  would  extend  to  at  least  three  volumes. 

Behind  this  book  is  the  accumulation  of  over  thirty  years 
experience,  most  of  them  spent  in  actually  handling  the 
records  in  England  and  Wales.  The  observations  of  others 
who  have  had  experience  in  the  same  field  have  also  been 
drawn  upon.  Examples  from  actual  pedigrees  have  been  used, 
which  is  proof  enough  that  the  records  demonstrated  are 
reputable  sources. 

There  are  fifty-two  counties  in  England  and  Wales.  Each 
is  a  study  of  its  own,  with  local  customs,  dialects,  and  records 
peculiar  to  a  neighborhood,  each  calling  for  specialization 
when  a  problem  becomes  intricate.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
qualified  genealogists  who  specialize  in  their  own  locality  will 
compile  a  record  of  their  experiences  and  the  knowledge  they 
have  gained  in  order  to  help  those  who  have  been  unable  to 
specialize.  Undoubtedly  there  are  records  hidden  away  in 
obscure  places  that  have  to  be  brought  to  light  so  that  no 
book  on  this  particular  subject  can  presume  to  cover  every 
problem. 

In  many  cases  the  information  that  is  to  be  found  in  the 
genealogical  sources  of  England  and  Wales  leaves  much  to 
be  desired.  Records  in  some  countries  are  far  superior,  but 
there  are  others  with  records  which  are  much  inferior.  It  is 
little  short  of  a  miracle  that  so  many  records  are  still  avail- 
able. We  decided  to  describe  first  of  all  the  principal  genealo- 
gical sources  applicable  to  the  period  from  1538  to  the  present 
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time  (1956),  because  these  are  the  years  usually  covered  by 
researchers.  The  year  1538  marks  the  introduction  of  the 
law  governing  the  keeping  of  parish  registers  and  the  records 
prior  to  that  time  are  a  study  of  their  own.  The  majority  of 
pedigrees,  for  lack  of  evidence,  wallow  in  uncertainty  long 
before  that  time.  Indeed,  anyone  successfully  proving  a  pedi- 
gree back  to  1538,  especially  of  a  middle  class  or  laboring 
family,  should  be  very  grateful. 

It  is  true  that,  because  of  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  right 
sources,  many  give  up  the  search  too  soon,  thinking  that 
nothing  more  can  be  done.  It  is  also  true  that  in  some  cases 
nothing  more  can  be  done,  sometimes  because  the  record  of 
the  connecting  event  cannot  be  traced  or  else  cannot  be  fully 
identified  and  separated  from  other  possibilities. 

There  are  many  pitfalls  in  constructing  an  accurate  and 
complete  pedigree.  The  records  of  the  working  folk  are  often 
obscure,  and  many  of  the  pedigrees  of  the  "gentle"  families 
contain  errors,  some  quite  unintentional.  It  is  dangerous  to 
accept  conjectures  too  readily  before  all  available  sources 
have  been  searched  and  analyzed.  If  a  theory  becomes  fixed 
in  the  mind,  it  soon  becomes  easy  to  accept  it  even  though 
proof  may  be  lacking.  One  should  not  be  anxious  to  trace  a 
pedigree  back  to  "noble"  ancestry  just  so  that  he  has  reason 
to  boast.  If  it  were  possible  to  trace  all  the  links  of  the  ancest- 
ral chain,  everyone  would  find  a  relationship  to  nobility.  It 
is  more  honorable  to  trace  ancestral  lines  slowly  and  correct- 
ly, perhaps  through  yeomen,  shoemakers,  and  laborers,  than 
it  is  to  stretch  the  imagination  and  "hook  on"  to  some  well- 
known  family  of  the  same  surname. 

As  the  research  proceeds,  every  effort  should  be  made  to 
find  the  complete  family  in  each  generation.  In  haste  to  extend 
pedigrees  back  to  as  early  a  date  as  possible,  many  sometimes 
fail  to  do  this.  It  is  not  sufficient  only  to  know  dates  of  birth 
or  christening,  and  marriage  of  the  parents  and  children,  but 
also  reasonable  efforts  should  be  made  to  trace  the  death  or 
burial  of  every  member  of  each  family.  The  family  is  recog- 
nized as  the  important  unit  in  life,  and  a  genealogy  which 
shows  only  parts  of  families  in  each  generation  is  a  partial 
genealogy,  at  best  only  half  done. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  the  statements  made  in 
this  work  refer  to  genealogical ,  research  in  England  and 
Wales  only  and  should  not  be  construed  as  relating  to  Scot- 
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land  or  Ireland,  where  customs  and  record-keeping  are  some- 
what different. 

Later  volumes  will  deal  with  additional  subjects,  such  as 
probate,  military,  and  apprenticeship  records;  a  description 
of  the  52  counties  of  England  and  Wales  together  with  de- 
tails of  the  disposition  of  the  records  of  each  county;  some 
difficulties  in  Welsh  research;  helpful  hints  in  determining 
ancestry,  and  many  other  subjects  important  to  the  genealo- 
gist. 

If  the  reader  stumbles  here  and  there  as  he  studies  these 
chapters,  he  should  remember  that  books  can  assist  a  teacher 
but  they  cannot  do  his  work.  The  authors  hope  that  since  this 
is  the  first  attempt  by  anyone  to  describe  adequately  the  ap- 
plication of  certain  genealogical  record  sources,  that  it  will 
become  a  useful  and  valuable  guide. 

The  authors  express  grateful  acknowledgement  to  Archi- 
bald F.  Bennett,  general  secretary  of  the  Genealogical  Society 
of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  for  his 
encouragement;  to  L.  Garrett  Myers,  superintendent  of  the 
Society  for  his  awareness  of  the  many  difficulties  involved 
in  compiling  complete  and  correct  family  groups;  to  Henry 
E.  Christiansen,  superintendent  of  the  Research  Department 
at  the  Society  for  helpful  suggestions;  to  Brian  M.  Leese,  for 
reading  the  manuscript,  for  helpful  suggestions  and  for  the 
chapter,  "The  Jews  in  Great  Britain  and  the  Commonwealth," 
to  Mariel  P.  Gardner,  for  her  fine  illustrations;  also  to  the 
Deputy  Keeper,  Public  Record  Office,  London,  for  kind  per- 
mission to  reproduce  pages  from  the  1851  Census  of  England 
and  Wales. 


PLATE  I.   Famham,   Surrey:   Still  unspoiled  by  industry. 


PLATE  IL   Ebbw  Vale,  part  of  Monmouthshire:  The  center  of  this  coun' 
ty's  coal  mining  area. 


PLATE  III.    Kersey,  Suffolk:  Once  famous  for  the  manufacture  of  fabrics, 
but  now   a   sleepy  village,   known   for   its  beauty. 


PLATE  IV.  Corby,  Northamptonshire:  Once  a  small  country  village,  with 
a  population  in  1851  of  about  850.  Now  transformed  into 
a  flourishing  industrial  center  on  the  development  of  iron- 
stone mining.  Population  in  1950  of  11,500. 


Chapter  One 

BRIEF  HISTORIC  AND  ECONOMIC 
BACKGROUND 

T^HE  history  of  the  people  of  England  and  Wales  is  the 
history  of  the  struggles,  sorrows,  defeats,  and  victories 
of  one's  ancestors,  whether  or  not  they  are  known  by  name 
to  historians.  The  economic,  social,  political,  and  religious 
background  of  England  and  Wales  and  the  effect  it  had  up' 
on  the  lives  of  his  ancestors  is  an  intriguing  story,  that  can 
receive  but  brief  mention  here.  Everyone  who  is  engaged  in 
genealogical  research  is  urged  to  make  a  study  of  the  history 
of  the  people  from  whom  he  descended,  for  to  have  an  under- 
standing of  the  conditions  existing  at  a  particular  period  will 
help  one  to  visualize  an  ancestor  as  a  real  person  and  not 
merely  as  a  name  identified  by  a  date,  place,  and  relationship. 

When  studying  a  pedigree  extending  back  to  around  the 
time  of  the  injunction  given  to  the  clergy  to  keep  parish  regis- 
ters (1538),  great  stories  can  be  conjured  in  the  mind  about 
the  religious  and  political  struggles  then  existent.  Those  who 
would  not  bow  to  the  will  of  Henry  VIII  were  crushed,  and 
outbreaks  of  insurrection  led  to  ruthless  punishment.  One  can 
picture  the  rebellion,  capture,  and  imprisonment  of  an  an- 
cestor, of  his  dying  of  fever  or  starvation  or  being  led  to  Ty- 
burn (London)  and  there  hung  upon  a  scaffold. 

What  part  did  one's  ancestors  take  in  the  great  struggle 
between  the  Royalists  and  the  Roundheads  in  the  troubled 
times  of  the  1640's  which  led  to  the  temporary  abolition  of 
the  monarchy  and  the  creation  of  a  Commonwealth  under 
Oliver  Cromwell?  Perhaps  an  ancestor  was  among  the  few 
who  voyaged  in  1497  with  John  and  Sebastian  Cabot  and 
explored  the  eastern  coasts  of  North  America,  or,  during  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  I  perhaps  his  love  of  adventure  took 
him  with  Sir  Francis  Drake  to  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  Ar- 
mada in  1588. 

Ancestors  might  have  been  among  those  who  became 
famous,  such  as  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  who  in  1620  sailed  on 
the  Mayflower  and  founded  New  England;  or  in  1607  under 
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the  leadership  of  Captain  John  Smith  founded  Jamestown, 
Virginia,  or  as  English  Catholics,  first  colonized  Maryland  in 
1634.  Colonies  were  later  founded  in  North  and  South  Caro- 
lina, New  York,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and  Georgia.  In  1682 
William  Penn,  at  the  head  of  a  colony  of  Quakers,  founded 
Pennsylvania. 

Meanwhile  back  in  England  other  ancestors  were  advanc- 
ing the  freedom  of  the  people,  and  one  might  wonder  how 
they  felt  when  the  censorship  and  licensing  of  the  printing 
press  ceased  and  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  added  a  new  security 
for  their  personal  freedom. 

How  many  of  our  ancestors  were  refugees,  who  about  1685, 
fled  from  France,  and  among  whom  were  the  founders  of  the 
silk  industry  in  Spitalfields,  London?  What  part  did  our  fore- 
fathers play  in  the  Revolution  of  1688  which  changed  the 
Catholic  monarchy  to  that  of  a  Protestant? 

Was  the  courage  of  our  ancestors  tried  when  nearly 
100,000  Londoners  died  of  the  plague?  Did  they  feel  as  did 
Samuel  Pepys  who  wrote  in  his  diary  in  1666: 

Home,  finding  the  town  keeping  the  day  solemnly  ...  I 
presently  [went]  into  the  church.  This  is  the  first  time 
I  have  been  in  the  church  since  I  left  London  for  the  plague, 
and  it  frighted  me  indeed  to  go  through  the  church  more 
than  I  thought  it  could  have  done,  to  see  so  many  graves  lie 
so  high  upon  the  churchyards,  where  people  have  been  buried 
of  the  plague.  I  was  much  troubled  at  it,  and  do  not  think 
to  go  through  it  again  a  good  while.^ 

In  1702  the  British  seized  Gibraltar,  and  secured  a  posi- 
tion to  defend  its  overseas  trade  routes;  then  in  1707  a  union 
was  effected  between  England  and  Scotland,  thus  forming  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  .Britain.  Did  our  ancestors  foresee 
in  these  events  the  stepping  stones  for  the  building  of  the 
British  Empire?  When  Charles  Edward  Stuart  ("Bonnie 
Prince  Charlie")  attempted  to  seize  the  throne  in  1745,  were 
our  ancestors  on  hand  to  defend  the  country  or  to  side  with 
the  Scottish  pretender? 

In  the  1750s  the  French  attempted  to  throw  the  British 
out  of  India,  and  Robert  Clive  organized  a  reprisal  which  was 
successful  and  laid  the  foundation  for  the  inclusion  of  India 
as  part  of  the  British  Empire.  Suppose  that  our  ancestors  were 

1.  Diary  of  Samuel  Pepys,  16604669  (First  published  1825). 
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PLATE   I.    "Battle   of   Plassey,   West   Bengal,   India,    1757." 


with  Clive  when,  at  the  Battle  of  Plassey  in  1757,  a  small  Bri- 
tish force  was  victorious  against  odds  of  18  to  1. 

Did  your  ancestor  know  Captain  James  Cook,  born  in 
Marton-in-Cleveland,  East  Yorkshire  in  1728,  "the  son  of 
an  agricultural  labourer,"^  who  became  one  of  England's 
greatest  navigators  and  in  1777  discovered  the  Hawaiian  Is- 
lands.  Was  an  ancestor  with  General  Wolfe  in  1760  when, 
by  an  ingenious  plan,  Canada  was  secured  for  the  British, 
or  was  he  with  General  George  Washington  when  the  French 
were  defeated  at  Fort  Duquesne  and  that  place  renamed  Vitts- 
burg  in  honor  of  the  great  English  Statesman,  William  Pitt? 
When  in  the  American  Declaration  of  Independence,  pub- 
lished 4th  July  1776,  there  were  statements  of  some  of  the 
basic  principles  of  good  government  and  that  the  colonies 

2.    Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  XII   (London:  1887)   p.  66. 
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were  separating  from  Great  Britain,  did  any  of  our  ancestors 
cry,  like  Lord  Chatham  (William  Pitt),  "You  cannot  con- 
quer America.  If  I  were  an  American  as  I  am  an  English- 
man, while  a  foreign  troop  was  landed  in  my  country,  I 
never  would  lay  down  my  arms!" 

Great  Britain  was  the  mother  of  many  great  nations,  first- 
ly in  America,  which  became  the  United  States.  Soon  the 
British  began  to  stream  across  the  oceans  into  Canada,  South 
Africa,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand,  taking  with  them  their 
language  and  the  freedoms  which  they  had  won. 

Was  your  ancestor,  like  John  Milton,  the  son  of  a  scrive- 
ner,^ able  to  afford  an  education  at  Cambridge  University, 
or  was  he  like  John  Bunyan,  the  son  of  a  tinker'  who  never 
went  to  school,  but  learned  reading  and  writing  in  his  father's 
home,  enlisted  in  the  army  at  sixteen,  married  at  twenty,  and 
though  poor  and  delighting  in  dancing,  sports,  and  merry- 
making, later  became  deeply  religious?  An  ancestor  might  be 
the  son  of  a  well-to-do  squire,  shopkeeper,  a  master  crafts- 
man, a  yeoman  farmer,  a  farm  laborer,  coal  miner,  or  some 
other  artisan.  He  might  be  an  orphan  left  to  the  mercy  of 
neighbors.  He  might  have  attended  a  village  school,  a  gram- 
mar school,  or  a  university.  If  his  father  was  wealthy  enough, 
a  premium  might  have  been  paid  in  order  to  apprentice  him 
to  a  trade,  or  if  he  were  a  poor  child,  he  might  have  been  con- 
veniently disposed  of  by  apprenticing  him  in  a  distant  town. 
There  were  many  who  were  never  taught  to  read,  and  knew 
little  of  religion  and  the  refinements  of  life.  Others,  in  all 
classes  of  society,  whether  living  in  a  mansion  or  forced  to 
live  in  poverty,  used  all  of  their  powers  to  live  exemplary 
lives,  and  taught  their-  children  the  principles  of  common 
morality  and  obligations  with  regard  to  society. 

In  times  of  scarcity,  the  laborer  on  the  farm  or  in  the 
town,  struggled  to  live  amidst  appalling  poverty,  but  in  times 
of  prosperity,  his  life  was  made  easier  and  was  probably  more 
colorful.  The  laborer's  cottage  was  rough  and  ready,  with 
practically  no  windows,  and  certainly  in  ancient  times,  with- 
out any  glass.  The  yeomen  farmers  and  the  town  tradesmen 
and  merchants  lived  in  houses  of  timber,  brick,  and  stone, 

3.  A  scrivener   was   a    professional   or   public   writer   of   legal    documents. 

4.  A  tinker  was  a  maker  and  mender  of  pots  and  pans.  J.  Brown  in  his  biography 
of  John  Bunyan  states  his  family  "came  not  of  the  very  squalid  poor,  bur 
of  people  who,  though  humble  in  station,  were  yet  decent  and  worthy  in  their 
ways."    (Ibid.  VII,   p   .275.) 
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making  for  domestic  comfort  and  refinement.  A  forefather, 
living  at  the  time  of  the  Industrial  Revolution  might  have  been 
sent  to  work  in  a  coal  mine  at  the  age  of  eight,  and  his  future 
wife  might  have  walked  five  miles  —  to  work  in  a  cotton  mill 
for  twelve  hours  —  then  walked  home  again!  Whether  an 
ancestor  was  rich  or  poor,  educated  or  unschooled,  hardwork- 
ing artisans  or  indolent  idlers,  courtiers  or  diplomats,  of  a 
family  of  the  landed  gentry  or  scions  of  the  titled  aristocracy, 
it  was  up  to  him  to  view  life's  panorama  as  it  unfolded  be- 
fore him  —  and  for  us  to  accept  him  in  the  role  that  he 
played. 

Then  let  us  pray  that  come  it  may, 
As  come  it  will  for  a'  that, 
That  sense  and  worth,  o'er  a'  the  earrth, 
Shall  bear  the  gree^  and  a'  that; 

For  a'  that,  and  a'  that. 

It's  comin'  yet  for  a'  that. 
That  man  to  man,  the  world  o'er, 
Shall  brithers  be  for  a'  that. 

— Robert  Burns 

In  bygone  times,  England  was  an  agricultural  country, 
with  trade  centering  in  a  few  large  towns.  But  during  the 
Eighteenth  Century,  a  series  of  mechanical  inventions  led 
to  the  great  advance  in  manufacturing.  This  period  is  called 
the  Industrial  Revolution.  This,  coupled  with  the  rapid  devel- 
opment of  overseas  markets,  caused  a  shift  of  the  population. 
Between  1770  and  1831  Liverpool  multiplied  its  population 
five  times;  Manchester  rose  from  41,000  in  1774  to  270,000 
in  1831,  Birmingham  more  than  doubled  its  population,  and 
Bristol  became  prosperous  with  its  trade  with  the  West  Indies. 
Between  1800  and  1850,  the  population  of  England  and 
Wales  rose  from  9,000,000  to  18,000,000.  There  was  no  legis- 
lation to  control  the  vast  industrial  development,  and  there 
was  great  suffering  on  the  part  of  the  exploited  working 
classes. 

As  far  as  many  written  records  show,  some  families  ap- 
pear to  have  been  untouched  by  the  struggles  around  them, 
remaining  in  the  same  village  or  town,  working  at  the  same 
tasks  as  their  forefathers.  Even  today  representatives  of  the 
same  family  are  sometimes  found  in  the  same  locality  en- 
gaged in  the  parallel  occupations  of  their  forebears.  Usually 

5.    "take    the    prize." 
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little  difficulty  is  experienced  in  tracing  the  pedigrees  of  such 
families. 

Other  families,  influenced  by  economic  changes  and  poll' 
tical  disturbances,  were  forced  to  move  around  the  villages 
of  the  immediate  locality.  The  compilation  of  their  pedigrees 
may  involve  searching  the  records  of  many  parishes. 

Pressure  in  the  economic  and  political  fields  caused  prop- 
erty owners  to  raise  their  rents,  forcing  tenants  to  leave  the 
locality  in  an  endeavor  to  secure  a  livelihood  elsewhere.  When 
they  did  wander  far  afield,  their  origins  often  become  a 
problem  and  sometimes  their  pedigree  cannot  be  traced.  The 
amazing  growth  in  industry  with  the  invention  of  machines, 
improvement  of  the  highways,  and  the  broadening  aspect  of 
world-wide  markets,  encouraged  many  to  leave  their  villages 
and  take  up  employment  in  factories  and  workshops  in  the 
vastly-expanding  towns.  Attracted  by  the  wages,  they  labored 
in  the  mines,  in  the  construction  of  canals,  roadways,  and  rail- 
roads; they  found  employment  as  clerks  and  administrators 
in  business  offices,  commercial  houses  and  banks;  they  went 
to  sea  as  sailors  in  ships  transporting  goods  around  the  world. 
They  filled  the  need  for  a  vast  number  of  schoolteachers,  pro- 
fessors, physicians  and  surgeons,  and  a  host  of  other  occupa- 
tions required  in  a  swiftly  growing  industrial  nation.  Added 
to  all  these,  are  the  vast  number  who  officered  and  manned 
the  army  and  navy  for  the  protection  of  the  country  and 
its  far-flung  spheres  of  political  and  commercial  power. 

These  vast  social  changes,  coupled  with  the  increase  in 
the  population  have  constantly  been  the  means  of  transferring 
families  from  one  locality  to  the  other,  sometimes  across  the 
country,  and  impelling  other  hundreds  of  thousands  to  leave 
their  mother-country  to  pioneer  and  populate  vast  regions 
across  the  oceans.  Many  of  those  who  remained  in  England 
and  Wales  became  the  victims  of  the  mushroom  growth  of 
industry.  A  sudden  depression  in  trade  was  universally  felt; 
poor  business  acumen  by  employers  of  labor  would  bankrupt 
business;  coal,  tin,  and  iron  mines  became  exhausted  or  too 
dangerous  to  work;  farmers  suffered  from  poor  crops  and 
low  prices;  unhealthy  housing  conditions  caused  sickness  and 
death.  All  these  and  many  other  causes  kept  the  population 
shifting  around  considerably. 

The  tin  miner  from  Cornwall  sometimes  will  be  found 
digging  coal  several  hundred  miles  away  in  County  Durham; 
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the  Welsh  coalminer  might  be  found  rearing  his  family  in 
Lancashire;  the  clothworker  from  Wiltshire  working  in  the 
woolen  mills  of  Yorkshire;  the  carpet  weaver  from  Somerset- 
shire employed  at  the  same  trade  in  Worcestershire;  the  silk- 
weaver  from  London  attracted  to  the  new  silk  mills  in 
Cheshire;  the  lacemaker  from  Nottingham  working  in  an 
adjoining  county;  the  shipwright  from  Kent  building  ships 
in  Southampton;  the  engineer  from  Birmingham  tending  ma- 
chines in  Bristol;  the  builder  and  mason  from  Berkshire 
erecting  structures  in  Surrey;  the  potter  from  Staffordshire 
making  earthenware  in  Liverpool  or  perhaps  in  Yorkshire; 
the  shoemaker  from  Northampton  in  a  shoe  factory  in  Lei- 
cester; the  fisherman  from  Lowestoft,  Suffolk,  sailing  out  of 
Whitehaven,  Cumberland;  the  mariner  from  London  settled 
in  Birkenhead,  Cheshire;  the  Scotsman,  the  Irishman,  and 
the  foreigners  from  Continental  Europe  also  finding  employ- 
ment far  from  his  native  village.  They  are  but  a  few  of  the 
people  engaged  in  thousands  of  occupations  mainly  in  the 
manufacturing  field,  each  needing  its  workers  drawn  from  all 
parts  of  the  country. 


Chapter  Two 

FAMILY  SOURCES,  TRADITIONS, 

CORRESPONDENCE  AND  ADVERTISING 

IN  NEWSPAPERS 

I — ^The  First  Family  Group  Sheet: 

Tt  is  logical  that  the  first  step  in  genealogical  research  is  the 
compiling  of  a  family  group  record  of  one's  own  family. 
Mother,  father,  brothers,  and  sisters  should  be  the  first  called 
upon  to  help  make  the  record  complete  and  accurate.  Verbal 
statements  are  not  always  accurate,  but  these  should  be  writ- 
ten down  and  then  attempts  made  to  verify  them.  Careful 
notes  of  every  statement,  no  matter  how  trivial,  may  later  fit 
into  the  family  record. 

When  all  possible  information  has  been  gleaned  from  the 
immediate  family,  a  check  should  be  made  of  the  family 
papers.  If  the  owners  are  willing,  a  full  copy  of  all  records 
should  be  made,  so  that  in  case  of  later  doubt,  the  source 
of  the  information  will  be  known. 

Here  is  a  brief  description  of  some  of  the  records  that 
may  be  found  in  drawers,  chests,  cupboards  and  attics. 

1.  The  certificates  of  births,  deaths  and  marriages,  especi' 
ally  those  registered  since  1  July  1837.  An  account  of  details 
found  in  these  records  is  given  in  a  later  chapter.^  Some- 
times one  may  find  short  form  certificates,  where  details  are 
in  brief,  but  these  are  a  lead  to  additional  facts  in  the  original 
records. 

2.  Family  Bibles  vary  in  the  amount  of  information  they 
present.  Some  contain  exact  information  on  the  immediate 
family,  but  others  mention,  in  addition,  such  relatives  as 
uncles,  aunts,  cousins,  and  persons  who  have  married  into 
the  family.  If  it  is  known  that  a  family  Bible  exists,  untiring 
efforts  should  be  made  to  locate  it.  Even  if  a  family  Bible  is 
not  known  to  exist,  enquiries  should  still  be  made  among 
relatives,  in  case  one  should  be  traced.  When  copying  in- 
formation from  a  family  Bible,  it  is  wise  to  consult  the  title 

1.    See  Chapter  4  on  Civil  Registration  of  Births,  Deaths  and  Marriages. 
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Grandmother  enters  a  birth  into  the  Family  Bible. 

page  and  find  the  year  in  which  the  Bible  was  printed.  It 
if  was  printed  many  years  after  the  events  recorded,  then 
the  records  may  not  be  as  accurate  or  as  authentic  as  if  they 
had  been  written  into  the  book  as  each  event  occurred. 

3.  Memorial  or  funeral  cards,  were  very  popular  some 
years  ago;  many  families  have  them.  As  they  were  printed 
at  the  time  of  the  events,  the  dates  and  places  of  deaths  and 
burials,  and  relationships  are  usually  accurate. 

4.  Old  letters,  received  from  relatives  as  well  as  from 
friends,  often  mention  important  events  in  the  family  such 
as  birth,  marriage,  and  death,  as  well  as  events  of  importance 
in  tracing  relatives  who  have  become  temporarily  lost.  It 
is  advisable  to  make  genealogical  abstracts  from  letters  and 
also  to  consider  having  copies  made  by  photography  since 
handling  and  age  will  destroy  old  papers.  Undated  letters 
may  still  be  in  old  envelopes  with  original  postmarks  on 
them,  and  a  careful  note  of  addresses  should  always  be  made. 

5.  Old  deeds  or  proved  and  unproved  ivills  may  be  traced 
in  some  families.  These  often  mention  members  of  the  family, 
and  in  the  case  of  deeds,  of  property  possessed  by  the  family 
and  the  location  of  the  property. 

6.  Church  certificates  of  baptism,  marriage  and  burial 
may  be  traced,  indicating  membership  in  specified  religious 
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denominations.  They  may  also  give  the  addresses  of  the 
churches  or  chapels,  and  thus  not  only  help  in  giving  relation- 
ships but  also  in  leading  to  long  forgotten  and  sometimes 
obscure  places  where  important  events  had  been  recorded. 

7.  Military  and  naval  records  are  often  found  in  the 
home.^  Records  may  be  traced  of  those  who  died,  as  the  re- 
sult of  wars  or  other  conditions  at  home  or  overseas.  Those 
who  suffered  disablement  or  became  eligible  for  pension  by 
years  of  service  may  have  left  their  Service  Records  with  the 
family.  Sometimes  a  relative  cannot  be  traced  in  Service 
Records  of  the  government  unless  the  service  or  regimental 
number  is  known  —  a  number  usually  unobtainable  unless 
the  service  papers  are  traceable.  Photographs  of  military  per- 
sonel  are  often  helpful  as  it  is  sometimes  possible  to  identify 
the  regiment  from  the  photograph  itself. 

8.  Apprenticeship  indentures,  and  membership  records 
in  some  trade  guild  or  organization  may  be  found;  these 
documents  often  lead  to  additional  facts. 

9.  Photograph  albums  and  scrap-books,  collections  of 
newspaper  clippings,  diaries,  journals,  and  biographies,  all 
should  be  read  through  for  mention  of  persons  and  dates  con- 
nected with  the  family. 

Here  is  a  check-list,  so  that  the  sources  used  may  be 
checked  as  the  work  proceeds: 


Journals   □ 

Military  &  Naval 

Service  Records □ 

Oldest  Members  of 

the  Families   □ 

Grandparents   (paternal)  □ 

(maternal)  □ 

Church  Blessings  □ 

Certificates  of  Births □ 

Old  Letters  D 

Memorial  Cards  -.-  □ 

Diaries    Q 

Apprenticeships -.  Q 


Aunts  n 

Parents  □ 

Family  Bibles Q 

Marriages  -.. □ 

Photographs  O 

Wedding  Announce- 
ments     □ 

Biographies    □ 

Brothers  &  Sisters  Q 

Uncles    n 

Church  memberships □ 

Deaths   Q 

Scrapbooks  - - O 


All  the  records  mentioned  are  important.  It  is  always 
better  to  use  more  than  one  source  of  information  if  possible 
in  building  the  records  of  the  families  on  the  pedigree. 

2.    A   chapter  dealing   wirh   Naval   and   Military    Records    is   planned    for   a    later 
volunne. 
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Working  with  the  known  facts,  and  using  them  as  a 
basis  for  working  back  into  the  unknown,  the  source  material 
should  always  be  carefully  noted;  stating  the  type  of  record 
used,  where  found,  and  the  necessary  identifying  particulars, 
such  as  volume  and  page  number.  When  information  is 
obtained  from  tradition  or  from  memory,  it  is  necessary  to 
verify  this  information  in  original  records. 

II — Gathering  Records  by  Correspondence 

The  next  logical  step  in  the  compilation  of  family  group 
records  is  the  tracing  of  grandparents,  uncles,  aunts,  grand- 
uncles,  and  grand-aunts.  This  will  mean  contacting  members 
of  each  of  these  related  families  who  may  be  able  to  give 
information  and  perhaps  will  be  willing  to  search  in  their 
homes  for  those  types  of  records  already  mentioned  as  home 
sources.  Often  these  closely  related  families  are  neglected  by 
compilers  of  genealogies.  We  must  not  forget  that  we  should 
complete  the  family  record  of  all  our  relatives  in  each  genera- 
tion. 

In  cases  where  the  exact  dates  are  not  remembered,  en- 
courage the  relatives  to  recall  other  incidents  occurring  about 
the  same  time.  For  instance,  a  grand-aunt  may  not  know  when 
her  cousin  Mary's  son,  Thomas,  was  born,  but  she  does  re- 
call that  he  was  born  when  her  daughter,  Mildred,  had  been 
married  six  years.  With  a  little  more  effort,  the  marriage  date 
of  Mildred  may  be  traced  or  closely  approximated,  thus  giving 
a  direct  clue  to  the  year  in  which  Thomas  was  born. 

Nicknames  are  commonly  used  in  many  families,  some  of 
them  bearing  no  resemblance  to  the  actual  given  name.  There- 
fore very  great  care  must  be  taken  that  the  correct  name  is 
recorded  to  ensure  that  the  person  is  not  recorded  twice  in 
the  same  family. 

Relatives  who  live  at  a  distance  or  overseas  must,  oi 
course,  be  contacted  by  correspondence.  Letter  writing  is  easy 
if  the  writer  explains  briefly  yet  clearly  what  is  required.  Long 
rambling  letters  generally  do  not  bring  good  results.  Letter 
writers  should  introduce  themselves  to  their  correspondents, 
who  may,  in  turn,  be  interested  in  the  same  branch  of  the 
family. 

Many  people  abhor  form-filling,  and  it  is  sometimes  not 
advisable  to  enclose  printed  family  group  records.  A  good 
method  to  obtain  quick  and  helpful  replies  is  to  send  a  sheet 
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of  writing  paper  for  each  family  group  record  you  may 
be  trying  to  complete,  upon  which  may  be  written  as  much 
information  as  you  know,  together  with  a  note  requesting 
corrections  and  additions  to  the  sheets.  As  an  alternative, 
the  enclosure  of  a  short  questionnaire  concerning  points  raised 
in  the  letter  may  bring  a  favorable  reply. 

Should  the  movements  of  the  related  families  within  the 
British  Isles  or  overseas  have  been  numerous,  contact  with 
relatives  whose  present  whereabouts  are  unknown  may  be 
made  through  the  columns  of  the  newspapers.  Certain  na- 
tional Sunday  newspapers  have  facilities  for  such  notices.  If 
the  enquiry  can  be  confined  to  a  certain  locality,  a  local  news- 
paper editor  may  insert  a  letter  as  a  news  item. 

The  publication  The  Newspaper  Press  Directory,'  which 
is  to  be  found  in  most  public  libraries  or  newspaper  offices, 
lists  over  1,550  newspapers  circulating  in  the  British  Isles 
and  will  give  the  name  and  address  of  the  daily  or  weekly 
papers  covering  the  localities  concerned.  In  addition,  there 
are  brief  listings  of  newspapers  published  in  the  principal 
cities  throughout  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations. 
Never  presume  upon  the  good  will  of  editors;  always  make 
a  courteous  request  and  enclose  sufficient  money  to  cover 
a  reply  by  mail. 

Delay  in  the  attempt  to  contact  known  and  unknown  rela- 
tives may  be  disastrous.  Elderly  people  have  failing  memories 
and  the  information  may  be  forgotten  or  even  lost;  members 
of  the  older  generation  who  might  supply  valuable  informa- 
tion should  be  contacted  early  in  the  search. 

Ill — Examples 

It  is  wise  to  read  the  old  journals  or  diaries  left  by  rela- 
tives. If  they  are  written  in  Welsh  instead  of  English  or  if 
the  ink  is  fading  or  the  paper  deteriorating,  have  them  tran- 
scribed and  have  several  copies  made  and  bound.  If  they  are 
in  Welsh  a  good  translation  should  be  made.  These  old  books 
often  give  excellent  information  on  the  compiler's  close  rela- 
tives who  were  living  in  the  same  generation.  One  may  then 
follow  through  the  details  given  by  obtaining  documentary 
evidence  and  then  advertising  in  newspapers.  Consider  the 
following  example  taken  from  the  research  of  Mrs.  Richard 

3.     The    Newspaper    Press    Directory    (London:    Renn    Bros.    Ltd.,    Fleet    Street). 
Genealogical  Society,  Salt  Lake  City,  Library  call  number  R12A74. 
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E.  Folland  and  her  brother,  Rulon  S.  Howells.  The  diary  of 
their  grandfather,  Thomas  Howells,  records  many  details 
of  importance,  written  during  his  visit  to  Wales  in  1870. 
Here  is  one  item  which  was  followed  to  great  advantage: 

"12  June  1870.  At  Aberdare  (Glamorganshire).  Visited  my 
Brother  Jenkin  Howell,  he  is  a  printer  by  trade  and  has  a  good 
many  workmen  to  assist  him.  He  has  a  wife  and  four  chil- 
dren." 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  name  of  the  wife  and  the  names 
of  the  children  are  not  given.  In  another  family  record, 
made  around  1920,  appears  a  note  that  Jenkin  Howell  died 
about  June  1900.  Is  it  possible  to  trace  the  name  of  the  wife 
and  the  children,  contact  living  descendants  and  discover 
what  they  may  know  about  the  ancestry?  If  so,  one  may  also 
discover  the  full  details  concerning  all  the  descendants  of  the 
brothers  and  sisters  of  Thomas  Howell.  The  first  thing  notice- 
able  in  the  quotation  from  the  diary,  is  that  Jenkin  Howell 
of  Aberdare  was  a  printer  who  employed  many  workmen. 

A  letter  was  sent  to  the  chief  librarian,  Public  Library, 
Aberdare,  Glamorganshire,  South  Wales,  asking  for  informa- 
tion, stating  that  grandfather's  brother  was  Jenkin  Howell, 
a  local  printer  who  died  about  1900.  Briefly  mentioned  in 
this  letter  were  details  that  the  grandfather,  Thomas  Howell, 
was  born  in  1831  in  Penderyn,  Breconshire,  son  of  John 
Howell  who  had  married  Gwenllian  Price  in  1827.  The  letter 
mentioned  that  the  old  diary  contained  names  of  places 
where  relatives  had  resided,  such  as  Torfoel,  Rhiwl,  Wernlaes, 
and  others.  As  the  request  required  some  enquiry  on  the  part 
of  the  librarian,  a  remittance  ($2.25)  was  sent.  In  reply,  the 
librarian  identified  the  places  mentioned  in  the  diary  and  sent 
a  map  of  the  district.  The  librarian  found  that  Jenkin  Howell, 
the  printer,  (brother  of  Thomas  Howell)  died  14  June  1902 
aged  65  years;  however,  the  librarian  had  been  unable  to  trace 
living  relatives.  He  mentioned  that  the  place  Rhiwl  was  prob- 
ably a  corruption  of  the  Welsh  name  Yr  Heol,  meaning  "The 
Road,"  and  the  publication  History  of  Penderyn  Parish 
mentioned  the  Howell  family  and  described  Thomas  Howell's 
mother  (whose  name  before  marriage. was  Gwenllian  Price) 
as  "un  o  'Brysiaid  yr  HeoV  oedd  ei  jam'  which  means  that 
the  family  was  known  as  the  ''Price  s  of  the  Road."  Heol  Las, 
the  farm  where  the  ancestral  Price  family  had  resided,  was 
marked  on  the  map  received  from  the  librarian.  The  book, 
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History  of  Penderyn  Parish,  which  is  written  in  the  Welsh 
language,  is  out  of  print.  The  booksellers  contacted  by  the 
researcher  were  unable  to  obtain  a  copy.  It  was  next  necessary 
to  take  other  action  to  further  identify  the  family  of  Jenkin 
Howell  the  printer.  Application  was  made  to  the  Registrar 
General/  Somerset  House,  London,  for  the  death  record  of 
Jenkin  Howell  in  1902  and  for  a  search  in  the  1901  census 
returns.  This  resulted  in  obtaining  both  records,  the  1901 
census*  giving  the  following  information: 

1901  Census  of  16  Victoria  Square,  Aberdare 

64  born  Penderyn,    Brecons. 
55     "     Aberdare,   Glamorgan. 
20     "  do  do 

19     "  do  do 

15     "  do  do 

With  this  information  there  was  now  something  worth 
while  to  work  from.  It  is  often  valueless  to  request  informa- 
tion through  the  newspaper  columns  unless  one  can  give 
some  facts  which  the  readers  of  newspapers  are  able  to 
recognize  as  concerning  themselves.  This  is  doubly  true  when 
one  deals  with  such  common  surnames  as  Smith,  Jones,  Willi- 
ams, and  Brown. 

The  publication  The  Newspaper  Press  Directory,"  was  then 
checked  and  in  the  index,  Aberdare  was  listed.  If  the  place 
had  not  been  listed,  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  check 
the  map  of  the  locality  in  order  to  find  the  name  of  the  near- 
est town  listed  in  the  directory.  Aberdare  was  listed  as  having 
two  newspapers.  The  Aberdare  Leader  was  chosen  because 
the  description  of  the  newspaper  fitted  the  requirements. 
It  carried  the  "local"  news  and  thus  had  a  better  chance 
of  being  read  by  relatives  rather  than  a  newspaper  which 
carried  politics,  religion,  sports,  or  mostly  national  news. 
A  concise  letter  was  sent  to  "The  Editor,  The  Aberdare 
Leader,  Aberdare,  Glamorganshire."  This  briefly  stated: 
"Grandfather  Thomas  Howell  was  born  1831  in  Penderyn, 
Breconshire,  the  son  of  John  Howell,  of  Wernlaes  by  his  wife, 
Gwenllian  Price,  formerly  of  Ynysmudw.  Thomas  Howell 
left  Aberdare  in  1850  for  America,  but  in  1870  returned  to 

4.  The  Registrar  General,  General  Register  Office,  Somerset  House,  Strand, 
London,  W.C.  2,  England.  See  Chapter  4  on  Civil  Registration  of  Births, 
Deaths   and  Marriages. 

5.  See  Chapter  6  on  The  Census  Records  of  England  and  Wales. 

6.  The  Newspaper  Press   Directory,   op.   cit. 
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his  native  land  and  visited  kinsfolk.  Among  the  many  rela- 
tives mentioned  in  his  diary  were  members  of  his  brother's 
family.  As  far  as  is  known  these  consisted  of:  Jenkin  Howell, 
born  1836  in  Penderyn,  a  bookbinder  and  printer  of  Victoria 
Square,  Aberdare,  who  died  there  14  June  1902;  Rachel, 
his  wife,  and  their  children  named  Jenkin  Howell,  born  1881, 
Amelia  Howell  born  1882,  and  David  Rees  Howell  born 
1886.  The  family  had  also  been  connected  with  Heol-Las 
farm."  In  this  letter  was  a  request:  "If  you  are  able  to  enter 
this  letter  in  your  news  columns,  it  would  be  a  very  kind 
gesture."  One  dollar  was  enclosed  to  cover  a  reply  and  a  copy 
of  the  newspaper,  with  an  offer  to  pay  if  the  -charge  ex- 
ceeded this. 

The  response  was  gratifying.  A  number  of  persons  replied 
stating  that  they  had  read  with  interest  the  newspaper  an- 
nouncement, and  that  they  were  related  to  the  family  of 
Jenkin  Howell  the  printer.  Some  of  the  correspondents  were 
even  his  grandchildren.  They  willingly  sent  information  on 
the  Howell  family  and  details  on  the  whereabouts  of  various 
other  members  of  the  family.  In  addition,  a  distant  cousin 
of  the  family,  living  in  London  (over  170  miles  away)  also 
saw  the  newspaper  announcement. 

He  was  Captain  D.  D.  Jones,  formerly  of  the  British 
Army.  He  was  descended  from  William  Jones  who  had  a  sister 
Gwenllian.  This  Gwenllian  married  Jenkin  Howell  of  Wern- 
laes.  They  had  a  son  named  John  Howell  born  1793  who 
was  the  father  of  Jenkin  Howell  the  printer,  and  of  Thomas 
Howell,  who  emigrated  to  America  in  1850.  Captain  D.  D. 
Jones  in  his  letters,  proceeded  to  show  the  ancestry  for  several 
generations  on  the  Jones  and  Howell  lines.  He  explained  that 
he,  Daniel  David  Jones,  was  born  in  1876  but  that  his  father, 
David  Jones,  who  was  born  in  1817  had  not  married  until 
he  was  aged  52  years.  To  quote  his  words:  "As  the  last  sur- 
vivor of  my  generation,  I  can,  naturally,  supply  more  informa- 
tion than  probably  any  other  person  living  about  your  rela- 
tives, and  it  has  been  a  real  pleasure  to  try  and  help  you." 

Within  a  year  after  the  information  was  received  from 
Captain  Jones,  a  letter  was  received  from  his  family  in  Lon- 
don telling  of  his  death  on  the  13  September  1952.  His  kind 
letters  will  be  treasured  by  the  American  branch  of  the  family, 
who  are  happy  that  they  were  able  to  contact  their  kinsman 
before  he  died.  In  addition,  the  cooperation  of  those  who 
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wrote  letters  in  response  to  the  newspaper  article  (and  there 
were  many)  together  with  the  kind  help  of  the  librarian 
at  Aberdare  will  always  be  remembered.  Eventually  one  of 
the  relatives  in  Wales  was  able  to  obtain  a  copy  of  the  book, 
History  of  the  Parish  of  Penderyn,  which  is  written  in  Welsh 
and  named  Hanes  Plwyf  Penderyn.'  The  references  to  the 
family  in  the  book  were  considerable  and  helped  bridge 
many  difficult  gaps  in  the  genealogical  record. 

To  demonstrate  the  value  of  old  letters,  which  opened  up 
the  research  problem  when  all  other  sources  had  failed,  note 
the  following  intteresting  example: 

All  that  was  known  concerning  Sarah  Driver  was  that 
she  was  born  in  London,  3  December  1828,  daughter  of 
William  Driver  and  Elizabeth  formerly  Taylor.  The  records 
of  the  ship  International  showed  that  Sarah  sailed  from  Liver- 
pool on  28  February  1853  for  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  at 
which  time  her  address  was  given  as  34  Westbourne  Park 
Road,  Paddington,  London.*  She  married  in  the  United 
States,  but  her  record  of  marriage  gives  no  clue  as  to  her 
birthplace  in  the  London  area.  As  there  are  in  the  London 
localities  several  hundred  parishes,  each  with  separate  regis- 
ters, it  seemed  a  hopeless  task  to  trace  her  birth.  As  she  was 
born  prior  to  1837,  when  Civil  Registration  of  births  began, 
her  birth  would  not  be  listed  in  the  office  of  the  Registrar 
General.  A  special  marriage  index  of  certain  marriages  which 
took  place  in  London  areas  was  searched.  This  disclosed 
that  a  William  Driver  married  an  Elizabeth  Taylor  in  1825 
at  the  Church  of  Saint  Mary,  Whitechapel  (London).  A 
search  of  the  registers  of  this  parish  failed  to  indicate  any 
children  following  the  marriage  of  1825.  No  information  was 
found  in  the  1841  and  1851  census  of  a  wide  area  in  and 
around  Whitechapel,  London.  An  attempt  was  also  made 
to  trace  the  deaths  of  William  Driver  and  his  wife,  Eliza- 
beth. This  was  done  by  means  of  the  indexes  to  records  of 
deaths  at  the  General  Registrar  office,"  but  without  any  re- 
sult, since  practically  nothing  was  known  which  would  iden- 
tify these  persons,  even  if  any  likely  entries  could  be  traced. 

7.  David  Davics,  Hanes  Plwyf  Penderyn  (History  of  Penderyn  Parish),  Breconshire 
(Aberdare,    1924). 

8.  Based  on  the  Emigration  Records,  formerly  kept  by  the  L.D.S.  Church  in 
Liverpool,  England,  but  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Library  of  the  L.D.S. 
Church  Historian,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  They  commence  in  the  year  1849. 

9.  The   Registrar   General,    op.   cit. 
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PLATE  I. 

William  Driver  of  London,   1783-1871. 
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PLATE   II.    Portions   of   old   letter   from   London,   dated    1872,    announci 
death  of  William  Driver. 
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The  granddaughter  of  Sarah  Driver  made  considerable  en^ 
quiry  among  her  relatives.  This  resulted  in  tracing  a  small 
bundle  of  letters  in  the  custody  of  a  relative  living  in  Florida. 
These  letters  were  written  by  Eliza,  wife  of  James  John  Ram- 
sey, and  her  son,  Arthur  J.  Ramsey.  Mrs.  Ramsey  was  the 
former  Eliza  Driver,  a  sister  of  Sarah  Driver.  The  address 
on  the  letters  was  Aden  Grove,  Stoke  Newington,  London. 
The  letters  concerned  such  family  information  as  the  names 
and  ages  of  the  children  of  Mrs.  Eliza  Ramsey,  and  the  death 
of  "grandfather"  the  William  Driver  who  married  in  1825. 
The  postmarks  on  the  envelopes  showed  that  they  had  been 
mailed  in  London  between  1871  and  1875.  (See  PLATE  I  and 
PLATE  n.) 

The  oldest  child  mentioned  in  the  letters  was  Arthur 
James  Ramsey;  he  was  born  in  1861.  A  birth  certificate  of 
this  child  was  obtained  that  showed  the  family  resided  at 
the  time  of  his  birth,  23  May  1861,  at  168  City  Road,  Saint 
Lukes  (London),  and  the  marriage  of  the  parents,  James 
John  Ramsey  and  Eliza  Driver,  was  traced.  It  revealed  that 
they  married  10  May  1860  in  the  Providence  Baptist  Chapel, 
Austen  Street,  Bethnal  Green,  (London).  The  groom's  resi- 
dence was  at  that  date  43  York  Street,  Saint  Lukes,  and  the 
bride's  address  was  40  King's  Square,  Saint  Lukes.  A  search  of 
the  1861  census  of  City  Road  failed  to  reveal  the  family,  but 
the  1861  census  of  King's  Square,  City  Road,  Saint  Lukes, 
showed  the  following: 

Head — John  Ramsey,  married,  age  31,  warehouseman,  born 
Norton  Folgate,  Middx. 

wife — Eliza  Ramsey,  wife,  age  26,  born  City  of  London. 

As  the  City  of  London  itself  has  over  seventy  parish 
churches,  and  as  the  marriage  of  1860  took  place  in  a  chapel 
of  the  Baptist  denomination,  the  problem  remained  difficult. 
However,  the  old  letters  mention  a  brother,  William  Driver, 
and  his  wife,  Sarah,  and  one  of  their  children,  Phillip  Willi- 
am Driver,  born  in  1862.  A  birth  certificate  was  obtained  for 
the  child,  Phillip  William  Driver,  and  the  marriage  facts 
of  the  parents  were  found.  The  marriage  took  place  on  8 
January  1861  at  Salters  Hall  Baptist  Chapel,  City  of  London, 
and  William  Driver  was  then  resident  at  20  Peters  Hill, 
Doctors  Commons,  City  of  London.  The  1861  census  record 
of  that  address  revealed  the  ancestors  as  follows: 
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Head — William  Driver,  married,  age  77  years,  born  Chelsea, 
Middx. 

wife — Elizabeth  Driver,  married,  age  66  years,  born  Purleigh, 
Essex. 

A  search  was  made  in  Purleigh,  Essex,  which  resulted  in 
establishing  the  christening  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Driver  who  was 
Elizabeth  Taylor,  but  a  search  in  the  registers  of  Chelsea  failed 
to  reveal  the  christening  of  William  Driver.  It  was  decided 
to  search  the  1851  census  of  the  locality  of  the  City  of  Lon- 
don, and  the  family  was  traced  therein  at  14  George  Court, 
parish  of  St.  Benet,  Paul's  Wharf,  as  follows: 

Head     William  Driver  age       67     born  Chertsey  Surrey 

wife       Elizabeth     do  "        57     born  Purleigh,  Essex 

son         William       do  "         15     born  London 

With  the  new  information  that  William  Driver  was  born 
in  Chertsey,  Surrey,  searches  were  conducted  in  the  registers 
of  that  parish. 

In  order  that  one  may  gauge  the  value  of  these  old 
letters,  it  would  be  well  to  note  that  prior  to  their  discovery, 
research  had  been  conducted  in  England  which  had  cost  about 
Twenty-one  Pounds  Sterling  ($60.00),  all  to  no  advantage. 
After  the  old  letters  had  been  traced  and  the  details  noted, 
research  was  continued.  Later  research  resulted  in  finding 
something  new  and  valuable  to  the  pedigree  and  finally  to 
the  building  up  of  true  and  correct  records  of  each  family 
group, 

IV — Traditions 

All  families  have  traditional  stories  regarding  their  an- 
tecedents. Some  of  these  stories  relate  to  "money  in  Chancery" 
or  connections  with  the  nobility  and  royalty.  All  traditions 
should  always  be  kept  in  mind,  but  not  accepted  as  authen- 
tic until  the  true  facts  have  been  traced  through  normal 
research  channels.  It  is  a  m.istake  to  begin  research  work  by 
trying  to  add  to  the  tradition.  Usually,  normal  research 
sources  will  either  support  or  disprove  traditions;  in  all  cases 
searches  should  begin  with  the  known  and  proven,  then 
work  to  the  unknown  and  unproven.  Some  traditions  are 
true,  but  many  are  the  result  of  boasts  by  older  members  of 
the  family.  Often  these  stories  in  due  course  have  become  ac- 
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cepted  facts.  Some  families  have  a  desire  to  connect  with 
noblemen  and  gentlemen,  not  necessarily  because  it  may  then 
be  easier  to  trace  an  ancestral  line,  but  more  from  a  false  pride. 
The  important  thing  is  to  secure  a  correct  record  of  true 
ancestry,  whether  the  ancestors  were  of  "noble"  blood  or  were 
common  folk. 


Chapter  Three 

CEMETERIES,  BURIAL  GROUNDS  AND 
CHURCHYARDS 

T  ET  US  first  consider  modern  cemeteries,  burial  grounds,  and 
churchyards,  because  as  the  years  pass,  the  value  of  their 
records  increases  in  importance.  Many  families  commencing 
their  research  need  to  use  these  as  a  principal  source  of  in- 
formation that  leads  to  the  completion  of  their  family  groups 
and  to  obtaining  supplementary  clues  for  continued  research. 

In  1853  an  Act  of  Parliament  relating  to  England  and 
Wales  permitted  towns  to  purchase  or  set  aside  land  for 
cemeteries.  This  led  many  cities  and  boroughs  to  open  new 
cemeteries  after  1853,  as  the  yards  surrounding  churches 
and  chapels  became  full.  In  addition  to  those  provided  for 
in  the  Act  of  1853,  there  have  been  cemeteries  opened  by 
private  companies  prior  to  and  since  that  time. 

Generally,  these  modern  cemeteries  keep  excellently  in- 
dexed records  of  the  interments,  and  some  maintain  grave 
lot  registers  wherein  are  listed  all  persons  buried  in  a  parti- 
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cular  grave  plot.  This  may  be  a  family  grave,  thus  providing 
helpful  details  in  the  compiling  of  the  family  record.  As  refer- 
ence may  be  given  to  the  grave  lot  number,  it  is  a  simple 
matter  to  visit  the  grave  and  find  if  a  memorial  stone  records 
additional  facts  concerning  the  family.  Reference  to  grave 
lot  numbers  in  the  office  of  the  superintendent  of  the  cemetery 
is  essential  because  in  large  cemeteries  one  could  spend 
a  whole  day  looking  for  a  tombstone  —  often  in  such  cir- 
cumstances this  is  a  hopeless  task.  The  cemetery  burial  register 
may  record  the  complete  details  of  those  buried  in  a  grave 
lot,  but  it  will  not  include  such  additional  details  as  may  be 
on  the  tombstone,  recording  persons  who  died  in  another  part 
of  the  country  or  overseas. 

Even  though  many  towns  have  these  modern  cemeteries, 
this  does  not  mean  that  the  various  churches  do  not  have 
burial  grounds  still  in  use.  Where  a  parish  church  may  have 
sufficient  land  to  continue  burials,  or  where  the  existence  of 
a  burial  ground  is  not  a  health  hazard,  burials  still  take 
place  in  the  parish  churchyards.  Similarly  many  of  the  Non- 
conformists, Roman  Catholics,  Society  of  Friends  (Quakers), 
and  Jews  still  maintain  burial  grounds.  Some  are  adjacent 
to  places  of  worship  and  others  are  at  a  different  location. 
In  large  towns  and  cities,  where  more  than  one  burial  ground 
exists,  enquiry  as  to  the  correct  cemetery  in  which  the  burial 
took  place  is  important.  Information  to  be  gained  from  ceme- 
teries can  prove  very  useful  by  giving  dates  and  places  of 
death  that  will  lead  to  obtaining  certified  records  of  births, 
marriages,  and  deaths.  These  records  also  give  street  ad- 
dresses for  additional  searches  in  census  records.  A  family 
grave  may  show  details  of  other  relatives  whose  record  was 
not  previously  known. 

In  large  towns  and  cities  where  the  correct  cemetery 
or  churchyard  is  unknown,  a  difficult  problem  arises.  Cer- 
tificates of  deaths  in  England  and  Wales  do  not  show  the 
places  of  burial.  Where  cemeteries  are  under  the  control  of 
the  town  or  city,  a  copy  of  the  records  of  the  various  ceme- 
teries is  usually  kept  at  the  town  hall  or  municipal  offices. 
Sometimes  a  visit  or  a  letter  to  the  town  clerk  may  help. 
This  may  necessitate  a  search  in  the  records  of  several  ceme- 
teries and  could  take  considerable  time;  the  local  authorities 
may  not  have  the  staff  available.  It  must  also  be  understood 
that  although  various  towns  and  cities  have  control  of  ceme- 
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teries,  that  does  not  always  mean  that  these  local  authorities 
have  the  records  for  those  burial  grounds  in  their  town  that 
are  not  under  their  jurisdiction,  such  as  the  parish  church- 
yards and  other  private  and  denominational  burial  grounds. 

The  following  example  illustrates  how  a  family  grave 
was  traced  in  the  modern  cemetery  records  of  the  large  city 
of  Liverpool,  Lancashire.  This  is  taken  from  the  case  relating 
to  the  family  of  Thomas  L.  Obray.  He  was  born  in  1821 
in  Pembroke,  Wales,  and  went  to  America  in  1885  where 
he  died  in  1899.  Among  the  records  he  left  was  the  name 
of  his  sister,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Watkins,  wife  of  Alfred  Watkins. 
She  was  born  in  1820  in  Pembroke,  but  after  her  marriage 
she  went  to  reside  in  Liverpool,  England,  more  than  250 
miles  away  from  her  birthplace.  Her  death  was  stated  to 
have  taken  place  in  1891  in  the  vicinity  of  Liverpool.  Appli- 
cation to  the  Registrar  General,  Somerset  House,  London, 
traced  the  death  record  as  follows: 

Registration  District  West  Derby 

Death  in  the  sub  district  of  Walton,   Counties  Bootle  and 

Lancaster 
Died  7  March  1892  at  66  Winslow  Street,  Walton. 
Elizabeth  Watkins  aged   74   years,   wife  of  Alfred  Watkins 
a  journeyman  joiner.  Informant  A.  Watkins,  same  address. 

Then  the  1891  census  was  requested  from  the  Registrar 
General,  and  the  information  received  as  follows: 

Head — William  A.  Watkins,  married,  age  41,  Joiner,   born 

Liverpool. 
Mother — Elizabeth  Watkins,  married,  age  73,  born  Pembroke 

Dock. 
Sister — Eleanor  Herschman,  married,  age  35,  born  Liverpool. 
Niece — Lizzie  Herschman,  age   1,  born  Liverpool. 

If  a  family  grave  and  tombstone  existed,  in  which  of 
the  many  cemeteries  belonging  to  Liverpool  would  the  record 
be?  A  letter  was  written  to  the  town  clerk,  Municipal  Build- 
ings, Liverpool,  stating  that  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Watkins  died 
at  Winslow  Street,  Walton,  West  Derby  (a  suburb  of 
Liverpool)  and  explaining  that  she  was  the  sister  of  Thomas 
L.  Obray  and  closely  related  to  the  family  making  the  enquiry. 
A  reply  was  received  from  the  town  clerk.  He  pointed  out 
that  the  records  of  several  cemeteries  in  the  north-end  of  the 
city  had  been  searched  and  that  the  records  of  the  Kirkdale 
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Cemetery,  Longmoor  Lane,  Liverpool,  had  disclosed  a  list 
of  interments  in  Grave  No.  136,  Section  1  of  the  Church 
of  England  Division  as  follows: 

Date  of  Interment       Name  of  Deceased  Age 


10  March 

1892 

Elizabeth  Watkins 

74 

years 

27  March 

1894 

Ellen  Hurschman 

12 

months 

7  March 

1924 

Wm.  Alfred  Johnson 
(307  Hawthorn  Rd.  Bootle) 

27 

years 

25  Nov. 

1924 

Wm.  Alfred  Watkins 

75 

years 

12  Feb. 

1929 

Elizabeth  Watkins 

71 

years 

Information  was  also  given  that  the  grave  had  been  pur- 
chased by  William  Alfred  Watkins  of  66  Winslow  Street  and 
later  transferred  to  Mary  Ellen  Hurschman. 

A  request  was  then  made  to  the  same  office,  asking 
whether  arrangements  could  be  made  to  employ  some  person 
connected  with  the  Cemeteries  Department  to  inspect  the 
grave  lot  No.  136  Section  1  of  Kirkdale  Cemetery,  to  find 
whether  a  tombstone  still  existed.  This  resulted  in  the  ceme- 
tery  superintendent's  having  an  examination  of  the  grave 
made  and  reporting  that  a  headstone  had  the  following  in- 
scription: 

In  Loving  Remembrance  of 
Elizabeth  Watkins  who  died  on 
March  6,  1892  aged  77  years 
John  son  of  above  who  died  on 
Nov.  12  1882  aged  40  years 
Ellen  Hurschman,  granddaughter  of 
the  above  who  died  March  24,  1894 

aged  12  months 
William  Alfred  Johnson  (Private  Royal 
Welsh   Fusiliers)    grandson  of  above, 
who  died  Mar.  3  1924  from  wounds  re- 
ceived in  France  November  1917,  aged 
27  years.  William  Alfred  Watkins,  son 
of  above,  who  died  Nov.  21,  1924  aged 
75  years.  Elizabeth  Watkins,  daughter 
of  above,  who  died  Feb.  7,  1929  aged 
71    years. 

Note  that  information  is  recorded  on  the  tombstone  about 
a  person  who  was  not  buried  in  the  grave,  namely  John,  a 
son  who  died  in  1882.  Note  also  that  the  record  of  this 
family  is  brought  down  to  as  late  as  1929.  Additional  records 
of  death  were  obtained  from  the  Registrar  General  that  iden- 
tified those  mentioned  on  the  tombstone.  An  advertisement 
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was  placed  in  the  newspaper  circulating  in  Walton,  Liver- 
pool; this  resulted  in  contacting  close  relatives  of  those 
mentioned,  and  these  relatives  were  able  to  supply  many 
details  of  the  family  group  record  and  descent  of  this  branch 
of  the  family. 

Sometimes  the  local  authorities  may  be  unable  to  trace 
the  burial  of  an  individual  from  the  facts  given.  The  de- 
ceased and  the  family  may  not  have  been  buried  in  one 
of  their  cemeteries.  In  these  cases,  it  is  wise  to  search  the 
obituaries  appearing  in  the  local  newspapers  for  some  days 
following  the  date  of  death.  This  may  result  in  tracing  an 
announcement  of  the  funeral  to  be  held  at  a  certain  church 
or  cemetery,  thus  leading  to  the  burial  record  and  possibly 
a  family  grave  lot  and  tombstone. 

According  to  his  death  record  Ernest  Alfred  Hammond 
died  2  November  1939  in  Liverpool,  but  the  grave  of  his 
family  was  not  found  until  his  obituary  in  the  Liverpool 
newspapers  had  been  read.  This  stated  that  the  funeral  was 
to  take  place  at  the  parish  church  of  St.  Mary,  Walton-on- 
the-Hill,  and  the  interment  in  the  adjoining  churchyard. 
This  information  resulted  in  finding  the  grave  of  the  family, 
and  the  tombstone  revealed  important  facts. 

Not  every  enquiry  is  successful,  of  course,  and  sometimes 
a  town  does  not  own  any  of  the  cemeteries.  Once  a  letter 
was  sent  to  the  town  clerk  at  the  Guildhall,  City  of  York, 
for  information  on  the  burial  of  Robert  Leake  who  died  in 
1919.  It  resulted  in  the  letter's  being  passed  on  to  the  man- 
ager of  the  York  Cemetery  Company  (a  private  company). 
The  burial  was  traced  in  this  private  cemetery,  stating  that 
Robert  Leake  died  8  Feb.  1919  aged  77  years,  but  that  he 
was  interred  in  a  common  or  public  grave  and  that  there 
was  no  tombstone.  An  explanation  was  given  that  a  "com- 
mon or  public  grave"  is  one  in  which  six  or  seven  unrelated 
persons  were  buried  because  the  family  did  not  purchase  a 
private  or  family  lot. 

Consideration  should  always  be  given  to  the  older  church- 
yards and  burial  grounds  connected  with  parish  churches 
and  the  Nonconformist  chapels.  Although  searches  may  have 
been  made  in  the  registers  of  christenings,  burials,  and  marri- 
ages, important  facts  may  still  be  gleaned  from  old  tomb- 
stones, many  of  which  are  becoming  more  illegible  each 
year.   Some   people   have   the  erroneous   idea   that   there   is 
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no  need  to  check  for  a  tombstone  when  the  registers  of  burials 
are  available  and  have  been  searched.  Generally  there  is  little 
to  be  found  in  the  burial  entries  and  if  a  tombstone  does 
exist,  additional  information  thereon  may  save  considerable 
trouble  in  identification.  Note  the  following  burial  entries 
and  tombstone  inscriptions  and  compare  them: 

Parish  Registers  of  Silkstone,  Yorkshire 

bur. — Mary  wife  of  Jt^seph   Caldwell   of  Cheesebottom,    11 

Feb.   1797. 
bur. — John  Womersley  of  Coates,  30  June  1801. 
bur. — Ann  wife  of  John  Womersley,  22  Apr.  1807. 
bur. — John  Womersley,   16  Dec.   1815,  age  54. 

These  four  burial  entries  are  entered  in  the  original 
registers  as  isolated  events,  and  do  not  appear  together.  Note 
how  the  following  quotation  from  the  tombstone  inscription 
brings  the  four  isolated  entries  together  and  gives  additional 
facts  such  as  ages,  relationship,  and  residence. 

Tombstone   in   Silkstone   Churchyard 

Mary  wife  of  Joseph  Couldwell  of  Cheesebottom 

and  daughter  of  John  Womersley  of  Coates, 

died  7  Feb.  1797  aged  33 

John  Womersley  died  27  June  1801  aged  66 

Ann  wife  of  John  Womersley  died 

22  April  1807  aged  69 

John  Womersley  their  son  died 

16  December  1815  aged  54. 

The  value  of  such  a  tombstone  inscription  is  obvious. 
Not  all  stones  give  such  details,  but  there  are  many  stones 
that  do  provide  needed  clues,  such  as  ages,  relationships, 
and  residences,  so  helpful  in  making  correct  genealogical  con- 
nections. Many  of  the  inscriptions  on  tombstones  and  monu- 
ments, both  inside  the  churches  and  in  the  burial  grounds, 
have  been  copied  and  are  to  be  found  in  manuscripts  and 
printed  books  in  libraries.  Some  libraries  do  not  catalogue 
them  under  the  name  of  the  individual  parish,  especially 
when  such  inscriptions  are  contained  in  volumes  of  printed 
parishes  registers,  histories  of  counties  and  parishes,  and  in 
publications  of  various  societies  dealing  with  archeological 
and  historical  investigations. 

Where  the  tombstones  of  a  churchyard  have  not  been 
copied,  the  minister  of  the  church  or  chapel  may,  upon  proper 
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application  and  re-imbursement,  find  some  person  locally 
who  will  examine  the  tombstones  in  the  churchyard.  It  is 
also  wise  to  consider  the  season  of  the  year.  Sometimes  the 
spring  and  early  summer  is  the  best  time  to  search  a  church- 
yard, after  the  snow  and  frost  of  winter  have  left  and  before 
the  grass  and  undergrowth  has  become  thick  and  difficult 
to  remove  from  old  stones.  The  legibility  of  tombstones  varies 
according  to  locality.  Local  stone  was  usually  used,  some  of 
hard  and  others  of  softer  nature.  Quite  often  the  position  of 
the  tombstone  in  the  churchyard  affects  its  preservation,  some 
being  protected  by  layers  of  moss,  or  sheltered  near  walls, 
buildings,  or  trees. 

The  importance  of  tombstone  inscriptions  and  their  use 
in  supporting  the  evidence  of  ancestry,  cannot  be  stressed 
too  strongly.  For  example,  the  1851  census  records,  which 
may  have  disclosed  a  birthplace,  were  too  late  to  be  of  help, 
but  the  tombstone  supplied  the  birthplace  instead: 

Cartmel  Priory  Churchyard,  North  Lancashire 

Mary  wife  of  John  Fearenside  of  Lancaster  and 
daughter  of  George  Brockbank,  Esq.,  late  of  Fidler 
Hall,  died  15  October  1825  aged  49  years, 
above  John  Fearenside,  horn  at  Grain  House  near 
Gigglesivick,  October  1774  and  died  at 
Lancaster,  17  June   1850  aged  75  years. 

The  absence  of  burial  entries  for  persons  born  in  the 
parish  sometimes  makes  a  record  very  difficult  to  determine, 
and  a  tombstone  may  solve  the  problem  and  indicate  the  fate 
of  some  members  of  the  family.  Note  this  tombstone  inscrip- 
tion from  the  sea-coast  parish  of  Cartmel,  Lancashire: 

William  Barrow  late  of  Abbot  Hall,  Gentlemen, 

died  7  May  1784  aged  66th  year 

Ann  wife  of  William  Barrow,  d  8  May  1789,  57th  year. 

Those  of  their  children 

Will.  Barrow,  died   1764  age  7th  year 

Thomas  Barrow,  mariner,  d  1771  age  18th  year 

Alice  Barrow,  died  14  Feb.  1788  age  18th  year 

William  Spencer  Barrow,  mariner,  died  upon  the 

Coast  of  Guinea,  in  his  23rd  year. 

Robert  Barrow,  died  in  Norway  1795  in  his  34th  year. 

Richard  Barrow,  mariner  died  at  Lorrain  in  France, 

in  1796  in  his  28th  year 

Margaret  Barrow,  died  2  Nov.  1798  in  her  40th  year 

Thomas  Barrow,  died  12  May  1835  aged  60  years. 
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Those  who  avoid  searching  burial  records  might  never 
be  able  to  compile  a  true  pedigree,  and  those  who  overlook 
inscriptions  upon  monuments  and  tombstones  may  fall  into 
great  error  in  assuming  connections,  which,  with  a  little 
more  patience,  may  be  unmistakeably  clear/ 

1.    See  also  Chapter  12,  "How  To  Use  Parish  Registers." 


Chapter  Four 

CIVIL  REGISTRATION  OF  BIRTHS, 
MARRIAGES,  AND  DEATHS 

On  the  1st  July  1837  the  Government  established  Civil 
Registration,  or  the  system  of  recording  all  births,  deaths, 
and  marriages  in  registers  kept  by  the  Registrar  General  of 
England  and  Wales  at  Somerset  House,  London  W.C.  2.  This 
system  is  also  referred  to  as  Vital  Records  and  Vital  Statistics. 
It  has  been  a  great  boon  to  genealogists.  At  the  time  it  was 
introduced,  thousands  of  families  were  already  members  of 
many  different  Nonconformist  churches  and  there  were  some 
people  who  did  not  affiliate  with  any  church.  For  these  and 
other  reasons  many  births  and  deaths  were  not  recorded  in 
the  parish  registers  of  the  Church  of  England.  Too,  some 
of  the  other  denominations  kept  poor  records  or  no  records 
whatsoever. 

To  effect  the  new  system,  a  Registrar  General  was  ap- 
pointed, and  the  country  was  divided  into  regions.  These  Re- 
gions were  subdivided  into  registration  districts  which  in  turn 
were  subdivided  into  siih-districts.  In  1851  there  were  623 
such  registration  districts,  each  under  the  control  of  a  super- 
intendent registrar  under  whom  there  were  other  officials 
known  as  registrars. 

Since  1st  July  1837,  at  the  birth  of  a  child,  someone 
knowing  the  facts  (usually  a  close  relative)  has  had  to  visit 
the  local  register  office  and  report  the  facts  of  the  event. 
When  a  person  dies,  a  close  relative  or  a  neighbor,  or  occa- 
sionally the  coroner,  must  register  the  event  at  the  local  reg- 
ister office.  When  a  marriage  takes  place  in  a  parish  church 
of  the  Church  of  England,  the  clergyman  is  responsible  to 
see  that  the  event  is  properly  recorded  and  that  a  copy  of 
the  entry  in  the  register  is  forwarded  to  the  local  register 
office.  When  a  marriage  takes  place  in  a  church  or  chapel  of 
some  other  denomination,  similar  measures  are  taken  so  that 
the  local  register  office  receives  complete  details.  If  a  mar- 
riage takes  place  at  the  register  office,  the  correct  information 
is  filed  there. 
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It  is  possible  that  between  1837  and  1875  some  persons 
failed  to  register  births  that  took  place,  but  it  is  believed 
that  generally  most  births  were  registered.  Without  doubt 
some  of  the  information  registered  is  incorrect.  Some  of  such 
wrong  information  may  have  been  given  unintentionally. 
Information  thus  registered  at  the  local  register  office  or  in 
the  marriage  register  of  the  Church  of  England  is  retained  lo- 
cally in  the  original  registers.  Copies  of  any  of  these  entries 
may  be  obtained  from  the  officials  in  charge.  The  records 
kept  locally  at  the  register  office  are  indexed. 

Since  the  1st  July  1837  the  clergymen  of  the  Church  of 
England  have  kept  their  marriage  registers  in  duplicate.  When 
these  duplicate  registers  are  full,  one  is  retained  in  the  parish 
church  and  the  other  is  deposited  at  the  local  register  office. 
The  local  superintendent  registrar  then  indexes  the  marriage 
register  deposited  with  him,  but  until  that  register  is  sent 
to  his  office,  he  does  not  have  a  copy  of  the  entries.  In 
small  parishes  of  the  Church  of  England  where  marriages 
are  infrequent,  it  may  be  many  years  until  the  book  is  filled 
and  therefore  the  superintendent  registrar  may  not  be  in  pos- 
session of  the  record. 

Every  three  months  (at  the  end  of  each  quarter  of  the 
year,  March,  June,  September,  and  December)  the  local  su- 
perintendent registrar  transmits  a  copy  of  each  registered 
birth,  marriage  and  death  to  the  General  Register  Office  of 
the  Registrar  General,  Somerset  House,  London  W.C.  2. 
These  returns  include  those  copies  of  marriage  entries  trans- 
mitted to  the  local  register  office  by  the  clergymen  of  the 
Church  of  England.  At  the  General  Register  Office,  London, 
these  returns  received  from  all  parts  of  England  and  Wales 
are  bound  into  volumes.  An  alphabetical  list  is  made,  index- 
ing the  events  thus  recorded.  This  index  is  arranged  in  vol- 
umes for  each  quarter  of  the  year,  and  is  an  index  for  all 
of  England  and  Wales  covering  that  particular  three-month 
period. 

It  should  be  noted  that  these  indexes  are  based  upon 
the  date  of  registration  of  the  event  and  not  upon  the  date 
of  the  event.  Thus  any  births  or  deaths  which  occurred  in 
a  certain  quarter  of  the  year,  but  were  not  registered  until 
a  later  date,  will  not  be  listed  in  the  indexes  until  the  quar- 
ter in  which  they  were  registered. 
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For  instance,  if  John  Brown  were  born  30  Nov.  1877, 
but  his  birth  was  not  registered  until  10  Jan.  1878,  his  birth 
record  would  be  found  in  the  March  quarter  of  1878  in- 
stead of  in  the  December  quarter  of  1877. 

Those  who  intend  to  visit  the  office  of  the  Registrar  Gen- 
eral, Somerset  House,  London,  may  well  bear  in  mind  infor- 
mation on  the  arrangement  of  the  Indexes.  Those  who  can- 
not attend  personally  should  realize  the  difficulties  entailed 
in  making  a  search. 

I — Arrangement  of  Indexes  at  Somerset  House,  London 

The  public  is  not  permitted  to  see  the  volumes  of  regis- 
ters of  births,  marriages  and  deaths.  Upon  the  payment  of  a 
fee  a  person  is  permitted  to  search  the  indexes.  It  is  stressed 
that  these  indexes  are  arranged  in  strict  alphabetical  order 
according  to  the  spelling  of  the  surname  on  the  copy  of  the 
original  record  sent  in  to  Somerset  House  by  the  local  super- 
intendent registrar.  This  is  not  necessarily  always  the  same 
spelling  as  that  sought  by  the  applicant  making  the  search. 
The  recording  frequently  was  entered  the  way  the  surname 
was  pronounced  at  the  time  of  registration,  or  how  it  was 
actually  spelled  by  the  registrar  at  that  time.  Local  accent 
and  dialect,  the  ability  to  spell  of  the  person  who  regis- 
tered the  event,  and  the  imagination  of  the  person  who 
recorded  the  event  may  all  have  to  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion. This  is  illustrated  by  the  birth  records  of  seven  children 
of  the  same  couple,  who  appear  in  the  indexes  under  the 
spellings  shown  below,  in  the  period  of  1845  to  1858:  — 

i.  Elizabeth  Colsell,  ....1845  iv.  Caroline  Coleshill  ....1850 

ii.  Robert  Samuel  v.  Charlotte   Colsell    ....1852 

Cochell  1847  vi.  William  Coleshill  ....1855 

iii.  Sarah  Eliza  Colsell  ..1848  vii.  Henry  Coeshall  1858 

As  the  events  are  indexed  strictly  alphabetically,  it  can 
readily  be  appreciated  that  the  variation  Coeshall  is  many 
pages  away  from  the  spelling  Colsell,  as  the  large  index  cov- 
ers all  events  that  took  place  in  all  of  England  and  Wales 
in  the  quarter  concerned. 

To  gain  an  idea  of  the  strenuous  task  involved  in  search- 
ing the  indexes,  note  the  following  details.  Prior  to  1866 
all  the  indexes  are  handwritten  upon  heavy  parchment 
pages,  bound  into  volumes  approximately  18  inches  by  12 
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inches  and  about  3  to  4  inches  thick,  weighing  between  12 
and  20  pounds.  Thus  if  one  should  handle  four  volumes  a 
year  for  a  period  covering  five  years,  or  twenty  volumes,  one 
would  lift  cumulatively  over  400  pounds  in  weight.  Below  are 
illustrated  the  first  two  quarters  of  1850,  with  a  sketch  {see 
Plate  I). 


Volumes  in 

Volumes  in 

March  Quarter 

June  Quarter 

AtoB 

AtoB 

CtoD 

CtoD 

EtoG 

EtoG 

H 

H 

ItoL 

ItoL 

MtoO 

MtoO 

PtoR 

PtoR 

S 

S 

TtoV 

TtoV 

WtoZ 

WtoZ 

PLATE  L   Sketch  of  the  heavy  parchment  volumes  of  indexes  at  Somerset 
House. 

Opening  one  of  these  index  volumes  to  the  first  letter  of 
the  surnames  required,  one  will  find  information  similar  to 
the  following,  taken  from  the  birth  indexes  for  December 
quarter  of  1850: — 

Registration 


Name 

District 

Volume 

Page 

AARON  Bertha  Agatha 

Marie  Holborn 

II 

185 

AARON  Isabella 

Newington 

IV 

413 

AARON  Michael 

Stepney 

II 

565 

AARONS  Rosa 

Whitechapel 

II 

660 

ABEA  Roberta  Arthur 

Preston 

XXI 

676 

ABBERLEY  Elizabeth 

Cheadle 

XVII 

40 

ABBERLEY  Male 

Cheadle 

XVII 

40 

ABBERLY  Thomas 

Gravesend 

V 

189 

ABBESS  James 

Luton 

VI 

120 

ABBE  11   Thomas  John 

I.  of  Wight 

VIII 

228 

Because  the  public  is  not  permitted  to  see  the  original  reg- 
isters, but  only  the  indexes,  all  the  information  the  appli- 
cant at  Somerset  House  can  see  is  the  name  of  the  person 
(who  was  born,  married,  or  died)  followed  by  the  name  of 
the  registration  district  in  which  that  event  took  place,  then 
the  reference  to  the  volume  and  page  number  on  which  the 
actual  entry  is  recorded.  The  name  of  the  town  or  village  in 
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which  the  event  took  place  is  not  stated  in  the  index,  but  only 
the  name  of  the  registration  district  in  which  that  town  or 
village  is  situated.  If  the  applicant  knows  the  name  of  the 
town,  parish,  or  village  in  which  the  family  or  families  usually 
resided,  the  official  at  Somerset  House  will  check  a  ref- 
erence book  which  lists  the  names  of  towns  and  the  name 
of  the  registration  districts  can  thus  be  obtained  prior  to 
checking  the  various  indexes. 

II — Searching  the  Vital  Records. 

Searches  may  be  made  either  personally  or  by  corres- 
pondence. At  Somerset  House  the  records  for  England  and 
Wales  are  available  by  use  of  the  Indexes.  In  the  local  register 
offices  of  the  superintendent  registrars,  the  records  of  the 
particular  district  covered  by  the  register  office  are  available. 
When  any  reference  in  the  indexes  is  located,  the  officials  in 
charge  will  inspect  the  entry  and  issue  a  certified  copy.  There 
is  no  such  thing  as  an  uncertified  copy  of  any  entry  issuable 
by  these  officials.  Search  fees  are  based  upon  periods  of  five 
years  in  the  records,  the  minimum  fee  payable  covering  a 
five-year  search.  Provision  is  also  made,  upon  payment  of  a 
special  general  search  fee  for  an  unrestricted  search  through 
the  indexes  for  six  hours  by  personal  search. 

The  fees  during  1956  for  searches  and  copies  of  entries 
were: 

i.  The  Registrar  General,  General  Register  Office,  Strand,  Lon- 
don, W.  C.  2.  England. 

a.  Personal  application  for  a  particular 

search  in  a  consecutive  period  of  five  (approx.) 

years  in  the  Indexes  Is  6d   (24  cents) 

b.  Postal    application    for    a    particular 
search  in  a  consecutive  period  of  five 

years     3s  9d  (55  cents) 

c.  Issue  of  a  copy  of  an  entry  traced  ....  3s  9d   (55  cents) 

d.  If  desired,  issue  of  a  short  form  birth 

record  9d   (12  cents) 

e.  Personal    general    search    in   the    In- 
dexes up  to  six  hours  £l   10s  Od   ($4.40) 

ii.  The  Superintendent  Registrar  at  the  local  Register  Office. 

a.  Personal  application  for  a  particular 
search.  As  above. 

b.  Postal    application    for    a    particular 
search.  As  above. 
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c.  Issue  of  a  copy  of  entry  traced.  As 
above. 

d.  If  desired,  issue  of  a  short  form  birth 
record.  As  above. 

e.  Personal  general  search  in  the  In- 
dexes, at  the  convenience  of  the  Su- 
perintendent registrar  7s  6d   ($1.10) 

iii.  Postage.  Unless  application  is  made  to  the  Registrar  General, 
Somerset  House,  from  addresses  within  the  British  Isles,  it 
is  necessary  to  send  money  for  return  postage  (5  cents  ordinary 
mail  or  15  cents  air  mail). 

All  applications  to  a  local  superintendent  registrar  should  be 
accompanied  by  a  self-addressed  envelope  together  with  suf- 
ficient postage.  Postage  stamps,  other  than  British,  are  value- 
less in  England.  When  contacting  a  superintendent  registrar, 
send  about  ten  cents  extra  to  allow  for  a  bank  exchange  fee 
on  checks  or  money  orders. 

The  following  information  is  usually  found  in  records 
of  birth,  marriage,  and  death.  This  is  based  upon  the  infor- 
mation usually  required  at  the  registration  of  the  event. 

A.   Birth  Records. 

1.  When  and  where  born. 

2.  Name,    if   any. 

3.  Sex. 

4.  Name  and  surname  of  father. 

5.  Name  and  maiden  surname  of  mother. 

6.  Rank  or  profession  of  father. 

7.  Signature,  description  and  residence  of  informant. 

8.  Date  when  registered. 

9.  Signature  of  registrar. 

10.  Baptismal  name,  if  added  after  registration  of  birth. 

If,  at  the  time  of  the  registration  of  the  birth,  the  name  of 
the  child  had  not  been  decided  upon,  then  column  2  (name, 
if  any)  will  be  left  blank.  If  no  first  given  name  is  registered, 
then  the  Indexes  will  not  carry  the  reference  under  the  first 
given  name,  but  will  identify  the  entry  as  "male"  or  "female," 
at  the  conclusion  of  all  entries  of  the  surname  concerned  in 
that  particular  volume. 

If  the  mother  has  been  married  previously,  the  informant 
is  supposed  to  inform  the  registrar,  who  then  records  that 
fact.  For  instance,  Mary  Smith  married  first  John  Brown. 
After  his  death  she  married  Philip  Thomas.  In  the  birth 
record  of  her  son  by  Phillip  Thomas  she  would  be  described 
as  Mary  Thomas  late  Brown  formerly  Smith.  If  the  inform- 
ant of  the  birth  did  not  reveal  this  information,  then  the  birth 
record  will  not  have  it.  _,. ^, 

0167246  ^^  ^"^^  CHUP:^M  OP  JtSUS  Ci-^iST 

OP  LATTfcR-DAY  SAiNTS 
gfcP  11  i^a4 
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When  a  child  is  born  out  of  wedlock,  the  name  of  the 
father  of  the  child  might  not  be  entered,  especially  if  the  in- 
formant declines  to  state  the  name  of  the  father.  Since  1875, 
provision  has  been  made  so  that  the  name  of  the  person 
acknowledging  himself  to  be  the  father  of  a  child  born  out 
of  wedlock  may  be  inserted  into  the  child's  birth  record  only 
if  he  attends  with  the  mother  of  the  child  at  the  office  where 
the  birth  is  registered.  The  birth  registered  in  this  manner 
is  indexed  under  both  surnames. 

Prior  to  Sept.  1911,  the  birth  indexes  do  not  indicate  the 
surname  of  the  mother. 

Before  1875  some  births  were  not  registered,  but  if  the 
person  in  question  was  baptized  by  a  clergyman,  a  certifi- 
cate of  baptism  might  be  obtained  from  the  records  of  the 
church  in  which  the  baptism  took  place.  Application  would 
have  to  be  made  to  the  particular  church  where  the  event 
was  recorded. 

Short-form  birth  certificates,  issued  at  a  special  low  fee, 
do  not  contain  the  above  details,  but  only  give  the  name  of 
the  child,  date  of  birth,  and  the  district  and  sub-district  in 
which  the  birth  was  registered.  No  street  or  locality  address 
or  parentage  are  shown.  These  short  certificates  are  valuable 
only  when  you  need  date  of  birth  and  name  of  the  child, 
assuming  you  already  know  the  parentage. 

It  is  unwise  to  visit  personally  or  write  to  Somerset  House, 
London,  to  apply  for  birth  records,  for  instance,  of  a  Mary 
Harris  born  in  1851  in  Leeds,  Yorkshire,  or  of  a  Margaret 
Jones  born  1850  in  Merthyr  Tydfil,  Glamorgan,  Wales,  if 
nothing  else  is  known.  These  names,  like  many  others  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  may  be  traced  in  the  Indexes  several  times 
over  in  one  year  in  one  locality.  How  will  you  identify  your 
required  reference?  Even  if  the  officials  were  asked  to  check 
all  references  against  the  actual  birth  entries  in  the  registers, 
how  will  he  identify  your  Mary  Harris  or  your  Margaret 
Jones? 

Sometimes,  even  if  one  supplies  the  name  of  the  father 
of  the  child,  there  may  be  several  children  born  in  the  same 
year  and  locality  with  a  father  of  the  same  name.  If  at  the 
time  of  application  the  occupation  and  residence  of  the 
father  and  the  first  given  name  of  the  mother  are  known, 
then  the  official  has  evidence  upon  which  to  base  his  decision 
in  issuing  a  copy  of  a  likely  entry. 

Where  such  identification  conflicts  occur,  it  may  be  well 
to  examine  carefully  every  fact.  It  may  be  that  there  is  in- 
formation on  hand  regarding  the  names  of  brothers  and  sis- 
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ters.  By  obtaining  the  birth  records  of  these  other  children 
it  might  be  possible  to  determine  which  is  the  birth  entry  of 
the  child  or  children  where  identification  is  difficult.  Prior 
to  visiting  or  writing  for  information  all  the  facts  should  be 
marshalled,  so  that  identification  is  positive. 

There  are  many  who  think  it  is  wasteful  duplication  to 
spend  7s  6d  ($1.10)  to  obtain  a  record  of  an  event  where 
some  of  the  facts  are  already  known,  but  there  are  many  im- 
portant reasons  for  obtaining  such  records. 

A  few  reasons  are: 

i.  The  birth  record  reveals  the  correct  birth  date,  essential 

for  a  correct  record, 
ii.  The  precise  place  is  valuable,  not  only  to  obtain  a  correct 
record,   but  also  essential   for  addresses  to  be  traced  in 
Census   records,   and   moreover   to   ascertain   the  correct 
parish  of  residence. 

iii.  When  the  maiden  surname  of  the  mother  is  unknown,  the 
birth  record  of  a  child,  if  after  1837,  may  solve  the  prob- 
lem. Information  may  show  that  the  mother  had  been 
married  previously.  That  she  had  been  a  widow  may 
have  been  long  forgotten  by  the  family,  but  such  informa- 
tion is  of  first  importance  in  seeking  her  marriage  record 
and  also  in  tracing  her  birth  record. 

iv.  In  some  cases  a  birth  record  may  not  reveal  that  the 
mother  was  previously  married,  but  the  record  of  the 
birth  of  another  child  in  the  family  may  note  it,  a  good 
reason  why  records  of  other  children's  births  should  be 
sought. 

B.   Marriage  Records. 

These  records  are  particularly  valuable,  as  they  show 
the  religious  denomination  of  the  place  where  the  mar- 
riage was  solemnized  or  the  register  office  if  no  religious 
ceremony  took  place.  The  signatures  (or  marks)  of  the 
parties  and  witnesses  are  also  given,  together  with  the 
following   details: 

1.  Date  of  marriage. 

2.  Names  and  surnames  of  both  parties. 

3.  Ages  of  both  parties. 

4.  Marital  condition  at  date  of  marriage. 

5.  Rank  or  profession. 

6.  Residence  at  time  of  marriage. 

7.  Father's  name  and  surname  (of  both  parties). 

8.  Father's  rank  or  profession. 

It  is  usually  impractical  to  make  a  search  in  the  marriage 
indexes  at  Somerset  House,  London,  unless  the  full  names 
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of  both  persons,  as  at  the  time  of  the  marriage,  are  known. 
Since  1912  there  is  a  cross-reference  in  the  indexes  to  the 
surname  of  the  husband  or  wife,  but  prior  to  1912  searching 
the  indexes  for  a  marriage  involves  checking  two  indexes — one 
index  under  the  surname  and  name  of  the  bridegroom  and 
another  index  under  the  surname  and  name  of  the  bride.  If 
the  bride  had  not  been  married  previously,  then  the  surname 
to  seek  would  be  her  maiden  surname.  If  she  was  a  widow  at 
the  time  of  the  marriage  in  question,  then  the  surname  to 
seek  would  be  that  of  her  late  husband,  and  in  such  cases 
her  maiden  surname  would  not  appear  in  the  indexes.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  the  reference  traced  for  the  bridegroom  will 
be  identical  with  the  reference  traced  for  the  bride,  and  that 
is  usually  the  only  way  in  which  one  may  tell  that  it  is 
the  reference  to  the  marriage  being  sought.  By  illustration, 
suppose  that  John  Brown  married  Mary  Smith,  at  Doncaster, 
Yorks,  20  January  1845.  In  the  March  quarter  of  1845  under 
"Brown"  will  appear  an  entry: 

Brown,  John         Doncaster  XXII         p.  192. 

In  the  March  quarter  of  1845  under  "Smith"  will  appear 
an  entry: 

Smith,  Mary         Doncaster  XXII         p.  192. 

If  at  the  time  of  the  search,  the  searcher  does  not  know 
that  the  woman  concerned  is  a  widow,  he  will  not  be  able 
to  trace  the  marriage  by  using  her  maiden  surname  as  a 
basis  for  the  search  in  the  indexes.  This  is  one  of  the  rea- 
sons why  persons  searching  for  marriage  records  are  often 
unsuccessful.  In  1941,  over  7  per  cent  and  in  1851,  over 
9  per  cent  of  women  who  married  were  widows,  and  they 
married  in  the  surnames  of  their  late  husbands.  In  these 
cases,  after  the  marriage  has  been  traced,  the  column  show- 
ing the  name  of  their  fathers  is  a  clear  indication  as  to  their 
maiden  surnames.  Occasionally,  with  uncommon  names, 
like  Cornelius  Joseph  Stainer,  the  marriage  may  be  easily 
traced  without  referring  to  the  index  reference  of  the  bride, 
but  such  a  case  is  usually  unusual. 

If  one  were  personally  searching  for  the  marriage  of 
]ames  Etherington  of  Carlisle,  Cumberland  and  Isabel  Har- 
rison of  Whitehaven,  Cumberland,  between  1837  and  1841, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  pay  the  search  fee  of  Is  6d  at  Som- 
erset  House   after   having   completed    the   special   marriage 
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application  form  furnished  at  that  office.  One  would  go  to 
the  correct  shelf  or  gallery  where  the  marriage  record  Indexes 
are  stacked  for  the  period  1S37  to  1841.  If  the  first  known 
child  of  the  couple  or  some  other  important  fact  indicated 
that  they  were  married  by  1842,  it  would  be  well  to  com- 
mence with  the  year  1841  and  work  backwards.  Choosing 
the  least  common  name  and  surname  of  the  two,  one  would 
check  under  letter  "E"  for  Etherington,  James;  it  would  be 
wise  to  check,  too,  under  letter  "H"  for  Hetherington  or 
Heatherington  for  possible  phonetic  spellings.  Any  refer- 
ences found  in  1841  (four  separate  volumes  for  the  quarters, 
March,  June,  September  and  December)  should  be  written 
down.  One  would  then  check  under  letter  "H"  for  Harrison, 
Isabel.  If  any  references  to  Isabel  Harrison  were  exactly  the 
same  as  for  James  Etherington  (or  similar  spellings),  one 
would  enter  the  particular  reference  on  the  application  form 
and  hand  it  in  to  the  official  with  the  fee  of  3s  9d  for  issue 
of  a  copy  of  the  entry.  If  the  entry  was  not  found  in  1841, 
one  would  continue  the  same  plan  through  the  quarters  of 
each  of  the  years  1840  back  through  1837  or  until  the  mar- 
riage was  found.  If  not  found  in  the  five-year  period  now 
searched,  it  might  be  that  the  spelling  of  the  names  of  the 
parties  is  unusual,  or  that  they  married  prior  to  1837  or 
after  1841.  If  married  prior  1  July  1837  the  entry  of  mar- 
riage will  not  be  in  the  marriage  records  at  Somerset  House. 
If  married  after  1841  one  may  pay  another  fee  of  Is  6d  and 
continue  the  search  for  another  period  of  five  years,  such  as 
1842  to  1846.  There  is  one  flaw  in  the  above  system:  it  con- 
cerns common  English  surnames  such  as  Smith  and  Welsh 
surnames  such  as  Williams,  Thomas.  An  index  reference  of 
William  Smith  may  agree  with  the  reference  for  Mary  Hill; 
the  same  may  occur  for  William  Jones  and  Mary  Williams, 
but  in  both  cases  it  may  not  be  the  marriage  one  seeks.  In  one 
instance  it  may  be  that  another  couple  of  exactly  the  same 
names  married  about  the  same  time  as  the  couple  being 
sought.  In  another  instance  it  may  be  that  several  entirely 
different  marriages  may  appear  on  the  same  page  of  the 
same  volume,  therefore  all  having  the  same  references.  For 
instance.  Vol.  XX,  page  636,  may  contain  a  marriage  of 
William  Smith  to  Jane  Brown  and  a  marriage  of  Stephen 
Langton  to  Mary  Hill;  therefore  the  apparent  e\idence  of 
the  index  reference  William  Smith  and  Mary  Hill  is  actually 
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misleading.  This  does  not  occur  often,  but  when  it  does,  it 
can  cause  considerable  confusion  to  the  visitor  at  Somerset 
House,  London. 

Searching  for  marriages  is  less  difficult  if  reasonable  in- 
formation is  available.  In  the  case  of  the  name  William 
Smith,  in  a  search  made  of  the  indexes  of  1845-1855,  there 
were  about  120  such  marriages  during  three  months  and 
therefore  about  2,400  such  entries  in  five  years.  This  is  just 
plain  William  Smith  without  names  such  as  William  Henry 
Smith  and  all  sorts  of  other  variations.  Even  with  such 
difficulties  one  can  but  marvel  at  the  way  officials  and 
others  at  Somerset  House  are  able  to  find  entries.  It  is  said 
that  there  are  over  200  million  records  of  births,  marriages 
and  deaths  filed  there  since  1837. 

It  is  often  wise  to  assess  carefully  the  particulars  of  any 
entry  traced — if  the  surnames  concerned  are  very  common — 
to  be  sure  that  the  certificate  actually  relates  to  the  case  in 
mind.  The  cost  of  a  marriage  entry  is  not  excessive — only 
7s  6d  ($1.10)  if  traced  in  the  first  period  of  five  years 
searched  by  correspondence.  Here  are  some  reasons  for  ob- 
taining marriage  records: — 

i.  The  correct  date  and  place  is  given.  The  place  of  mar- 
riage may  be  important,  as  it  may  indicate  that  the 
ceremony  was  in  a  parish  Church  of  England,  or  in  a 
Roman  Catholic  Chapel,  or  a  chapel  of  one  of  the  many 
Nonconformist  denominations,  in  a  Jewish  Synagogue  or 
in  a  register  office  without  any  religious  ceremony.  This 
helps  define  the  probable  religion  of  a  family. 

ii.  The  year  of  marriage  may  be  close  to  that  of  a  Census 
year,  and  may  thus  assist  in  determining  more  about 
members  of  the  family  from  the  census  schedule  of  the 
address  given  on  the  marriage  record. 

iii.  An  important  feature  of  a  marriage  record  is  the  infor- 
mation given  concerning  the  name  and  occupation  of 
the  father  of  each  party.  This  may  be  the  principal  rea- 
son for  obtaining  a  record  of  a  marriage,  for  the  name 
of  the  father  is  needed  to  assist  in  identifying  the  birth 
record  of  the  party  being  married.  In  some  marriage 
records  the  name  of  the  father  is  missing.  When  this 
arises  in  marriages  since  July,  1837,  there  may  be 
several  reasons,  as  follows: 

a.  The  party  being  married  was  born  out  of  wedlock. 

b.  Occasionally  it  has  been  found  that  the  father  of 
the  person  was  deceased  and  so  was  omitted  from  the 
record. 
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c.  Experience   has  shown  that  occasionally   the   person 

who  made   the   record   was   negligent   and  failed    to 

record   the   information. 

iv.  Some  marriage  records  will  state  the  name  of  the  father, 

together   with    the  word   deceased   indicating   that   the 

father   had    died    prior    to    the    date    of    the    marriage. 

When  marriage  records  do  not  indicate  deceased,  this 

is  no  proof  that  the  father  was  living  at  that  date,  as 

many  cases  show  that  probably  the  person  recording  the 

marriage  did  not  bother  to  enquire. 

V.  The   age  given  on   a   marriage   record   usually  requires 

careful  examination  in  the  light  of  the  particular  case 

involved.  Age  "21"  years  is  sometimes   misleading,   as 

occasionally  it  refers  merely  to  the  fact  that  the  person 

concerned  was  "of  full  legal  age."  In  England  and  Wales 

the  term  "full  age"  means  21  years  and  upwards,  and 

"minor"  means  under  21  years. 

vi.  Residence  at  time  of  marriage  is  no  proof  as  to  birthplace, 

and  in  many  cases  the  "residence"  may  have  been  but 

a  temporary  address. 

vii.  The  rank  and  profession  of  the  persons  being  married 

and  of  their  fathers  may  have  a  great  deal  of  bearing 

upon  identification  of  the  same  persons  in  other  records. 

C.  Death  Records. 

Information  called  for  at  the  time  of  registration: 

1.  When  and  where  died. 

2.  Name  and  surname  of  deceased. 

3.  Sex. 

4.  Age  at  death. 

5.  Rank  and  profession. 

6.  Cause  of  death. 

7.  Signature,  description,  and  residence  of  informant. 

8.  Date  when  registered. 

9.  Signature  of  the  registrar. 

In  column  1  of  the  entry,  the  place  of  death  is  not  always 
the  residence  of  the  deceased,  who  may  have  died  away 
from  home. 

In  column  4,  the  age  at  death  is  that  stated  by  the  in- 
formant, and  occasionally  such  ages  vary  from  the  true  age. 

In  column  5,  persons  under  16  years  of  age  usually  are 
described  as  "son  or  daughter"  of  their  father  or  mother. 
Also,  in  the  case  of  married  women  or  widows  the  name  of 
their  spouse  is  often  recorded.  In  some  death  records  the 
usual  address  of  the  deceased  may  also  appear  in  column  5 
if  the  death  took  place  away  from  home. 

In  column  6  the  cause  of  death  may  be  of  interest  if  it 
should  be  followed  by  a  coroner's  inquest  which  may  have 
received  attention  in  local  newspapers. 
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In  column  7  the  informant  may  be  a  relative,  and  a  rela- 
tionship may  be  stated;  or  may  be  a  neighbour;  or  may  be  the 
coroner. 

Records  of  death  are  sometimes  very  difficult  to  trace 
unless  one  has  a  considerable  amount  of  information  at 
hand  to  identify  the  correct  entry.  In  a  search  made  for 
the  death  of  a  Thomas  Jones,  it  was  found  that  no  less  than 
fifty-three  men  of  this  name  died  in  a  single  three-month 
period.  Which  of  the  fifty-three  was  the  record  of  the  man 
being  sought?  It  is  always  important  to  supply  the  age, 
relationships,  places  and  occupation,  and  as  near  as  possible 
the  likely  date  of  death  when  applying  for  a  death  record. 
After  1st  July  1837  all  deaths  have  been  registered,  since 
no  burial  is  permitted  without  a  certificate  from  either  the 
registrar  or  the  coroner,  indicating  that  the  proper  civil  au- 
thorities have  been  notified  of  the  event.  Those  who  died 
and  whose  identity  was  unknown  (such  as  persons  found 
dead  or  persons  whose  bodies  were  recovered  but  unrecog- 
nizable) are  registered  as  unknown.  Here  are  some  reasons 
why  death  records  should  be  obtained:  — 

i.  The  correct  date  and  place  of  death  are  shown.  The 
address  of  death  is  usually  that  of  the  deceased's  family, 
and  therefore  the  Census  records  of  that  address  or 
locality  may  locate  additional  facts  concerning  the  whole 
family. 

ii.  The  age  at  death,  if  more  or  less  correct,  will  provide 
good  approximation  for  the  birth  year.  In  the  case  of 
the  records  of  very  old  persons  the  age  given  may  be 
several  years  out,  according  to  the  memory  of  the  de- 
ceased and  that  of  the  person  who  registered  the  death. 

iii.  The  informant  at  death  may  be  a  close  relative  and  as 
such  may  be  a  deciding  factor  in  determining  whether 
the  record  traced  refers  to  the  individual  whose  record  is 
sought.  It  is  sometimes  practical  to  follow  the  clues  con- 
cerning the  informant  in  tracing  colateral  descent  of  the 
pedigree. 

iv.  The  occupation  of  the  deceased,  as  registered,  may  be 
a  further  deciding  factor  when  several  persons  of  the 
same  name  are  found  recorded  in  the  death  registers. 
In  the  case  of  a  woman,  it  may  be  that  the  evidence  all 
points  to  her  being  an  ancestress,  but  the  given  name  of 
her  husband  has  never  been  fully  determined.  On  the 
death  record  she  may  be  described  as  "the  wife"  or 
"the  widow"  of  a  certain  man,  thus  determining  his 
given  name. 
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V.  There  are  many  instances  of  elderly  persons  dying  a  con- 
siderable  distance  from  their  former  residences.  By  tracing 
their  death  records  one  may  find  where  they  went  to  live. 
This  may  lead  to  tracing  additional  facts  in  the  Census 
records,  and  also  to  tracing  other  members  of  their  fami- 
ly who  also  migrated  to  that  locality. 

vi.  Burial  registers  of  churchyards  and  cemeteries  often  give 
details  so  brief  as  to  be  almost  impossible  to  identify  clear- 
ly.  If  the  burial  was  after  1  July  1837,  a  death  record, 
often   fully   identifying  the  deceased,   may   be   obtained. 

The  death  indexes  at  Somerset  House  from  1837  to  1865 
give  only  the  name  of  the  deceased,  the  name  of  the  district 
in  which  he  died,  and  the  volume  and  page  number.  This 
information  is  extremely  scanty.  Since  1866  the  indexes  show 
the  age  of  the  deceased  at  death,  which  helps  considerably 
in  identification. 

Ill — Applications  by  Correspondence. 

Write  a  clear  and  concise  letter,  and  attempt  to  give  all 
details  possible. 

Use  as  a  guide  the  information  cited  earlier  in  this  chap- 
ter, since  this  information  is  required  at  registration  of  the 
event  (.see  A.  Birth  Records,  B.  Marriage  Records,  C.  Death 
Records). 

All  fees  for  the  searches  plus  the  fee  for  the  copy  of  any 
entry  must  be  sent  in  advance.  (See  list  of  fees  payable).  If 
the  entry  is  not  traced  in  the  precise  year  given  as  likely  for 
the  event,  then  the  officials  will  search  for  two  years 
either  side  of  that  year,  of  a  total  of  five  years.  If  still  not 
found,  the  fee  covering  the  issue  of  a  copy  of  the  record  will 
be  returned. 

If  vague  and  conflicting  information  is  given  it  is  often 
impossible  for  the  officials  to  trace  the  correct  entry.  The  fact 
that  the  entry  has  not  been  traced  by  a  search  does  not 
always  mean  that  the  entry  was  not  registered.  It  may  mean 
that  insufficient  information  was  given  to  identify  the  entry, 
and  that  the  applicant  should  attempt  to  find  additional 
details  or  more  specific  evidence. 

IV — Divorce  Records. 

The  earliest  divorce  records  are  for  1852,  but  they  are 
kept  in  a  different  department.  Enquiries,  stating  full  partiC' 
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ulars,  enclosing  a  fee  of  12s  6d  ($1.90),  should  be  addressed 
as  follows:  — 

The  Record  Keeper, 
Divorce  Registry, 
Somerset  House,  Strand 
London,  W.  C.  2,  England. 

V — Adopted  Children. 

The  registers  concerning  adopted  children  began  in  the 
year  1927,  and  are  kept  at  the  General  Register  Office,  Som- 
erset House,  London,  W.C.  2. 

VI — When  to  Ask  the  Superintendent  Registrar  for  Records. 

It  is  apparent  that  there  are  limitations  upon  what  may 
be  requested  and  traced  through  the  Indexes  at  the  General 
Register  Office,  Somerset  House,  London.  It  is  true  that  when 
a  birth,  marriage,  and  death  is  registered,  the  copy  is  filed  at 
Somerset  House,  but  the  entry  is  not  traceable  without  ade- 
quate identifying  information.  If  an  application  has  failed 
to  trace  an  entry  at  Somerset  House,  it  may  then  be  wise  to 
consider  writing  to  the  local  register  office  of  the  district 
where  the  events  are  said  to  have  taken  place  and  to  request 
the  superintendent  registrar  to  take  an  interest  in  the  mat- 
ter. He  is  not  required  to  make  extra-ordinary  or  unusual 
searches. 

Personal  visits  may  be  made  to  his  office  where  the  records 
are  "to  be  made  available  at  all  reasonable  times."*  If  one 
cannot  attend  personally  or  cannot  send  a  friend,  then  the 
superintendent  registrar  may  take  an  interest  in  an  enquiry 
by  correspondence.  These  officials  are  busy  men,  and  requests 
for  their  services  should  always  be  concise  and  to  the  point. 
All  fees  should  be  promptly  paid.  (See  list  of  fees  in  this  chap- 
ter). Here  are  some  common  limitations  to  tracing  records 
at  Somerset  House: — 

i.  First  Given  Names.  Unless  the  first  given  name  is  known 
and  quoted  in  the  application,  it  is  impossible  for  offi- 
cials at  Somerset  House  to  make  a  search.  For  example, 
one  cannot  write  to  Somerset  House  for  "all  the  births, 
marriages,  and  deaths  of  the  children  of  Henry  Gardner 
of  Liverpool"  or  "of  Owen  Evans  of  Llandrindrod  Wells" 
or  "of  the  family  of  Jones  of  Pembroke."  It  must  be  clear- 
ly understood  that  the  Indexes  at  Somerset  House  are 

1.    Sect.  32  of  the  Births  and  Deaths  Registration  Act  1874. 
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not  cross-referenced  and  the  records  are  not  inter-related 
in  any  way,  and  the  records  are  not  in  family  order. 
The  Indexes  are  quarterly  alphabetical  lists  of  events. 

To  trace  a  particular  event,  the  full  names  and  sur- 
name, together  with  identifying  particulars  must  be 
supplied.  Children  registered  without  a  first  given  name 
are  recorded  in  the  Indexes  as  male  or  /emale  under  their 
surname.  Too,  there  are  unknown  factors,  such  as  a  per- 
son with  several  first  given  names.  A  search  for  the 
birth  of  Jane  Gardner  would  fail  at  Somerset  House 
if  she  were  registered  as  Amelia  Jane  Gardner.  Similar- 
ly no  trace  would  be  found  for  William  Mead  if  his 
name  were  Alfred  William  Mead.  Again,  a  child  chris- 
tened as  Mary  Job  and  so  registered  in  the  Church  of 
England  parish  registers  may  be  difficult  to  trace  if  her 
parents  had  registered  her  at  the  register  office  as  Esther 
Job,  but  this  is  unusual. 

ii.  Widows.  A  search  for  the  marriage  of  a  widow  under 
her  maiden  surname  will  fail.  Unless  her  current  surname 
at  the  time  of  her  remarriage  is  known,  it  is  difficult 
to  trace  the  record. 

iii.  Several  Different  Spellings.  Applications  to  Somerset 
House  will  fail  to  trace  entries  because  the  applicant 
stated  a  certain  spelling  different  to  that  contained  in 
the  Indexes,  even  though  the  desired  entry  exists.  Anne 
Homphrey  was  registered  in  1846,  her  sister  Mary  Hum^ 
phrey  in  1850;  their  father  married  in  1845  as  David 
Homfray,  and  his  death  record  spells  the  surname  Hum- 
phreys in  1851.  All  of  these  spellings  appear  on  different 
pages  of  the  Somerset  House  Indexes. 

iv.  Frequency  of  Common  Names.  Some  names  are  so  com- 
mon, like  William  Smith,  John  Jones,  that  it  is  almost 
hopeless  to  pick  them  out  of  the  Indexes  at  Somerset 
House  without  specific  identification. 

v.  Phonetics  and  Accents.  These  are  closely  allied  to  dif- 
ferent spellings,  but  strangers  to  a  particular  locality  can- 
not "guess"  at  peculiarities  and  may  have  to  rely  on  the 
good  common  sense  of  a  local  official  to  help  them  out. 
Gibbs  may  thus  be  spelled  Gabe  or  Geeb  and  Gebe. 
The  problem  of  the  aspirate  occurs  in  such  renderings  as 
Ellerby  and  Helloby  and  Oxton  and  Hoxton. 

vi.  Handwriting  Errors.  When  Dorothy  Sarah  Jennison  was 
married  in  1853,  the  reference  was  indexed  under  letter 
"T",  as  Tennison,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  great  English 
actress,  Ellen  Terry,  (1847-1928),  is  recorded  in  the 
birth  indexes  under  letter  "F",  Ferry. 

vii.  Death  records.  These  are  often  very  difficult  to  trace, 
especially  prior  to  1865.  It  was  not  until  1865  that  the 
Index  references  at  Somerset  House  included  the  ages  of 
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the  deceased,  so  that  in  common  names  it  is  impossible 
to  tell  (from  the  Index)  which  reference  belongs  to  the 
person   concerned. 

The  above  limitations  are  often  overcome  by  using  the 
services  of  the  local  superintendent  registrar. 

Before  writing  to  a  superintendent  registrar  of  a  particu- 
lar district,  it  is  essential  that  one  knows  the  locality  (vil- 
lage, town,  parish,  or  city)  where  the  family  usually  resided. 
Such  information  may  have  been  obtained  from  old  letters, 
census  records,  parish  registers,  and  other  reliable  sources, 
as  well  as  from  birth,  marriage,  and  death  certificates  already 
traced. 

If  available,  the  Official  List  of  Registration  Officers'  may 
also  be  checked.  In  using  this  list,  see  if  the  name  of  the 
place  concerned  is  included  and  if  so,  the  address  of  the 
register  office  of  the  superintendent  registrar  will  be  given. 
One  should  address  a  letter  bearing  his  title,  and  not  his 
name.  If  this  book  fails  to  trace  the  name  of  the  place  de- 
sired, it  is  a  simple  matter  to  check  the  Index  to  Places  in  the 
1851  Census'  which  shows  the  district  in  which  every  place 
in  England  and  Wales  was  situated  in  1851 — often  the  same 
district  as  at  present. 

If  still  in  doubt,  check  the  map  of  the  county  concerned 
for  the  name  of  the  nearest  large  town  to  the  village  con- 
cerned, or,  as  a  last  resort  write  to  the  Registrar  General, 
Somerset  House,  London,  W.C.  2,  and  ask  for  the  address 
of  the  superintendent  registrar's  office  covering  the  local- 
ity (village,  parishes,  etc.)  concerned.  Money  for  return 
postage  must  be  included. 

When  writing  to  superintendent  registrars,  always  be 
courteous  in  requesting  his  personal  consideration  of  the 
problem.  State  that  the  purpose  of  the  enquiry  concerns 
one's  own  family  connections  and  ask  him  to  forward  it  to 
the  correct  superintendent  registrar  if  the  records  of  the 
village  or  parish  in  question  are  not  in  his  care.  If  an  unsuc- 
cessful search  has  already  been  made  at  Somerset  House, 
mention  that  fact.    Long  rambling  letters  with  enclosures  of 

2.  Genera!  Register  Office  London,  The  Official  List,  Part  1  (List  of  Registra- 
tion Officers)  (London:  H.  M.  Stationery  Office).  Library  call  number  at  the 
Genealof;ical   Society,   Salt   Lake   City:   R6A82. 

3.  Census  of  Great  Britain,  1851.  /niiex  to  the  nan\es  of  the  Parishes,  Tmvnships 
and   Places    (London:    H.   M.   Stationery   Office,    1S52).   Library   call   number  at 

Genealogical    Society,    R6A90. 
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pedigree  charts  and  family  group  records  are  ill-advised,  as 
the  superintendent  is  not  required  to  make  protracted 
searches,  but  he  may  desire  to  help  trace  some  specific  details 
on  certain  families.  Courteous,  clearly  written  and  precise 
letters  should  be  accompanied  by  money  orders  to  cover 
searches  (see  list  of  fees)  and  return  postage.  These  letters 
should  also  contain  a  promise  (which  must  always  be  hon- 
ored) to  pay  any  additional  fees  required  upon  notification. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  the  records  of  the  office 
of  the  superintendent  registrar  relate  to  events  which  took 
place  in  that  district  only.  If  the  family  in  question  frequently 
moved  from  place  to  place,  the  superintendent  registrar 
cannot  trace  any  events  which  took  place  outside  of  his  dis- 
trict. Occasionally  such  movements  may  be  apparent  when 
a  Census  record  of  a  family  shows  where  the  children  were 
born. 

Sometimes  it  is  known  that  there  were  several  children 
in  a  family,  but  their  names  have  long  been  forgotten.  As 
these  children  cannot  be  traced  through  the  Indexes  at  Som- 
erset House,  how  may  their  records  be  found?  Assuming 
that  all  were  born  in  the  same  locality,  their  records  may 
be  in  the  register  office  of  that  district.  For  instance,  it  was 
known  that  William  Ivey  was  born  18  April  1883  at  Bear- 
park  Colliery,  Elvet,  County  Durham,  the  son  of  Joseph  Ivey, 
a  coal  miner,  by  his  wife  Pheobe  Ivey  formerly  Holmes. 
This  birth  record  was  easily  obtained  from  Somerset  House, 
London,  but  as  William  Ivey  was  deceased  and  the  family 
in  England  scattered,  there  was  no  one  within  easy  contact 
who  could  give  the  names  of  other  children  of  Joseph  Ivey, 
of  which  there  were  said  to  be  nine.  A  letter  was  addressed 
to  the  "Superintendent  Registrar,  The  Register  Office,  North 
Street,  Durham,  County  Durham.". 

As  a  special  favour  will  you  please  consider  the  following 
problem  and  make  searches  in  the  records  at  your  office. 
My  father  William  Ivey  was  born  18  April  1883  at  Bear- 
park  Colliery,  Elvet,  son  of  Joseph  Ivey,  a  coal  miner,  by 
his  wife  Pheobe  formerly  Holmes. 

It  is  said  that  they  had  ten  children,  but  apart  from  Jennie 
and  Daniel  all  their  names  have  been  forgotten.  Please  search 
the  birth  records  of  the  district  for  the  surname  Ivey.  Where 
births  of  children  are  recorded  for  these  parents,  please  send 
a  copy  of  each  entry,  searching  a  number  of  years  each  side 
of  1883.  One  long  standard  birth  record  and  the  rest  as  short 
form  birth  records  will  suffice. 
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If  the  marriage  of  the  parents  or  the  deaths  of  any  of  the 
children  appear,  I  shall  be  delighted  to  obtain  the  details.  The 
enclosed  $3  (One  Guinea)  is  a  deposit  for  this  general  search, 
and  if  the  fees  are  more,  I  shall  be  pleased  to  send  the  bal- 
ance. 

The  superintendent  registrar  reported  "an  exhaustive 
search"  and  mentioned  that  he  had  traced  birth  entries  for 
ten  children,  also  death  records  for  three  of  the  children,  as 
well  as  marriages  for  eight  children,  but  had  not  been  able 
to  trace  the  marriage  record  of  the  parents  in  that  district. 
The  records  of  birth  ranged  from  1883  to  1905,  and  the 
marriages  to  later  dates.  As  the  district  contains  a  large  pop- 
ulation, the  searches  must  have  taken  considerable  effort, 
for  which  the  recipient  of  the  information  was  most  grateful. 

In  the  1851  census  records  of  Shoreditch  (London)  ap- 
peared George  Gardner,  printer,  with  a  wife,  Jane,  and  a 
daughter,  Jane  A.  Gardner,  aged  9  years  born  in  Lambeth, 
Surrey.  The  birth  record  of  this  child  would  reveal  the 
maiden  name  of  the  mother  and  the  address  of  the  family 
in  1841.  The  Birth  Indexes  at  Somerset  House  failed  to 
disclose  the  reference  for  Jane  A.  Gardner  of  Lambeth  or 
London  localities.  Occasionally  one  may  make  a  "successful 
guess,"  and  in  this  case  it  was  noted  that  there  was  a  refer- 
ence for  an  Amelia  J.  Gardner,  December  quarter,  Lam- 
beth (1841).  The  copy  of  the  birth  certificate  showed  that 
Amelia  Jane  Gardner  was  born  12  Sept.  1841  in  Lambeth. 
It  is  foolish  to  rely  always  upon  a  "successful  guess,"  but  if 
a  letter  had  been  written  to  the  superintendent  registrar  at 
Lambeth,  Surrey  (London),  the  entry  may  have  been  easily 
traced.  In  the  indexes  at  the  Lambeth  Register  Office  there 
would  be  the  one  reference  of  Gardner,  Amelia  J(ane), 
whereas  in  the  Indexes  for  England  and  Wales  at  the  Gen- 
eral Register  Office,  Somerset  House,  there  is  a  page  of 
Gardner  references  for  each  quarter  of  the  year. 

The  birth  record  of  Mary  Ann,  daughter  of  George  Harry 
Stainer,  coast  guard,  by  his  wife  Mary  Ann  Robinson  was 
traced  in  1847,  but  the  marriage  of  this  couple  was  not 
found.  At  the  local  register  office,  the  superintendent  reg- 
istrar traced  the  entry  of  marriage  in  1843  as  Henry  Stayner, 
coast  guard,  and  Mary  Robinson.  As  the  man  was  in  the 
Coast  Guard  Service  his  identify  was  sure.  He  signed  Stayner 
at  the  time  of  marriage,  but  the  child's  birth  record  was  reg- 
istered by  the  mother  who  made  her  mark   "X"   as  Mary 
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Ann  Stainer,  and  permitted  her  husband  to  be  described 
as  George  Harry  Stainer.  Because  of  these  differences,  the 
index  references  at  Somerset  House  were  not  obvious. 

Even  the  most  difficult  of  problems  may  be  solved  by 
being  patient.  Occasionally  a  child  will  be  registered  at  the 
register  office  in  one  name,  christened  in  a  Church  in  another 
name,  and  will  then  use  the  first  given  name  of  the  christen- 
ing through  life.  Thomas  Job  and  family  was  traced  in  the 
1851  census  as  follows:  — 

Parish  of  Llanpumpsaint,  Caermarthenshire 

farmer   born      Llanpumpsaint. 
do        Abergwilly. 
do       Llanpumpsaint. 

This  was  definitely  the  ancestral  family,  but  little  was 
known  about  the  wife,  Hannah.  What  was  her  maiden 
surname,  and  when  did  she  marry? 

The  indexes  at  Somerset  House  failed  to  disclose  the 
birth  reference  for  the  child  Mary  Job,  aged  2  years,  in  1851 
(therefore  born  1848-1849).  The  superintendent  registrar 
failed  to  trace  the  entry  of  birth  for  Mary  Job,  or  for  any 
other  children  in  the  family  of  Thomas  Job.  The  marriage 
registers  of  Llanpumpsaint  and  Abergwilly  localities  failed  to 
trace  the  marriage  of  Thomas  Job  to  Hannah.  The  Church 
of  England  parish  registers  for  Llanpumpsaint  revealed  a 
christening  entry  dated  30  November  1848  for  Mary,  daugh- 
ter of  Thomas  and  Hannah  Job,  of  Llanpumpsaint.  Writing 
once  again  to  the  superintendent  registrar  at  Carmarthen, 
quoting  the  entry  from  the  1851  Census  and  the  christening 
from  the  parish,  and  requesting  a  careful  study  of  the  facts 
and  a  new  search  in  the  birth  records  produced  results. 
Trace  was  found: 

Born  21  September  1848  at  Foesybroga,  Llanpumpsaint  Par- 
ish. 

Esther  daughter  of  Thomas  Job  a  farmer  and  Hannah  Job 
formerly  Daniel. 

Informant    signed:    Thomas   Job,    father,    Foesybroga,    Llan- 
pumpsaint. 

Without  a  doubt  here  was  the  birth  of  Mary  Job,  but  she 
was  registered  as  Esther  Job.  Between  the  time  the  birth  was 
registered  in  September,  1848,  and  the  time  when  the  child 
was  christened   in   November,    1848,   the   parents   probably 
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changed  their  minds  as  to  the  name  of  the  child,  hut  they 
did  not  bother  to  amend  the  registered  entry  of  birth  at  the 
register  office.  The  Indexes  at  the  register  office  and  at  Som- 
erset House  list  this  birth  as  Esther  Job. 

Marriages  of  widows  are  often  difficult  to  trace.  Occa- 
sionally those  who  are  stated  to  be  widows  are  not  widows 
at  all.  For  example:  Robert  Roberts'  (Of  Rhyl  in  North 
Wales),  first  wife  died  in  1886,  and  the  family  tradition 
stated  that  Robert  then  married  Jane  Ellis  who  may  have 
been  a  widow.  No  marriage  is  filed  at  Somerset  House  under 
these  names.  However  the  superintendent  registrar  traced 
the  entry  of  this  man,  12  June  1893,  Robert  Roberts,  a 
widower,  and  Jane  Ellis  Jones,  aged  40  years,  a  spinster.  She 
was  not  surnamed  Ellis,  and  she  was  not  a  widow. 

Peculiarities  of  spelling  are  always  a  problem.  For  Mary 
Humphries,  said  to  be  born  in  1848  in  Aberdare,  Glamor- 
ganshire, daughter  of  David  Humphries  and  his  wife,  Mary 
Mathews,  a  trial  search  at  Somerset  House  failed  to  trace  the 
record.  Aberdare  was  found  to  be  near  Merthyr  Tydfil  which 
has  a  superintendent  registrar.  His  cooperation  was  re- 
quested. He,  in  turn,  sent  the  enquiry  to  Pontypridd,  because 
records  for  Aberdare  were  there.  This  resulted  in  tracing 
the  birth  record  and  other  details  on  the  family,  as  follows: 
(see  Plate  U) 

a.  Birth  of  Mary  Humphrey  3  March  1850  at  Cwmbach, 
Aberdare. 

b.  Birth  of  her  sister,  Anne  Homphrey  at  Tiryfounder,  Aber- 
dare, 3  Dec.  1845. 

c.  Death  of  their  father,  David  Hun-iphreys  at  Werfa,  Aber- 
dare, 4  Sept.  1851. 

d.  These  facts  led  to  the  1851  Census  records  of  the  family. 

e.  ReaHzing  the  difficulty  in  tracing  the  marriage  record  of 
the  parents,  a  request  was  sent  back  to  the  superintendent 
registrar  asking  whether  the  marriage  of  the  parents  was 
on  record.  The  entry  was  traced  dated  26  Feb.  1845,  David 
Homfray  and  Mary  Mathews.  If  this  marriage  had  taken 
place  outside  of  the  same  district,  the  search  at  Somerset 
House  would  have  been  extremely  difficult  and  expensive, 
as  one  would  not  necessarily  think  of  the  variation  Hom- 
fray as  being  the  same  surname  as  Humphreys  and  the 
other  spellings. 

Phonetics,  the  misuse  of  the  letter  "H"  and  accent-spell- 
ings always  haunt  the  ardent  genealogist  while  he  tries  to 
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1    d^?     Marriage  Sotemnlzed  at__J!V''*^--      <Jt.^-^ 

^trirtoi         _  j^TWr.J*/  _inllK    Oj^^ -^ 


.Married  111  till        Sc^'-*(>      t>^v~^*'»-»  accuiiiiii^;  to  llu:  Kr.' -  . 


1  ^^        Birth  in  the  Sub-District  of 


Jai.-a  or 


1  .   .        Birth  in  the  Sub-District  of 


l'6tn  .    Death  in  the  Sub -district  of ^- 


S<\  A^f.        Rank  or  Prolf^Mi'n 


PLATE  II:  Illustration  of  the  spelling  of  Homfray,  Humphrey,  Horn' 
phrey,  Humphreys,  family  records  in  birth,  marriage,  and 
death  registers. 
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imagine  why  the  record,  "which  must  be  there,"  cannot  be 
traced. 

Alfred  Ellerby  was  born  in  1848  in  the  locality  of  Brad- 
ford, Yorkshire.  The  Indexes  at  Somerset  House  under  Ellerby 
and  Hellerby  and  a  few  other  variations  failed  to  trace  the 
record.  A  letter  was  sent  to  the  superintendent  registrar  of 
Bradford,  Yorkshire,  who  traced  the  entry  of  birth  as  Alfred 
Helloby. 

In  another  part  of  this  chapter  is  mentioned  the  case  of 
the  seven  children  recorded  in  four  different  spellings  of 
Colsell.  Mention  is  also  made  of  the  Gibb,  Geeb,  GcJ:>e  prob- 
lem, presumably  caused  by  Somersetshire  accents. 

All  entries  are  recorded  by  hand.  The  certified  copies  of 
the  entries  are  not  infallible,  since  interpretation  of  the  indi- 
vidual handwriting  of  the  thousands  of  registrars  will  vary 
with  the  clerk  who  copies  them.  The  records  at  Somer- 
set House  are  not  originals,  but  are  copies  of  the  records 
kept  in  the  local  Register  Office.  When  doubts  arise,  a 
check  of  the  original  is  often  possible.  Records  relating  to 
other  members  of  the  family  in  the  same  generation  may 
bring  forth  some  other  variation  of  a  spelling.  What  may 
seem  as  useless  duplication  in  obtaining  an  entry  of  an  event 
already  recorded  in  the  family  genealogy  may  actually  sug- 
gest a  fresh  examination  of  the  problem  because  of  a  varia- 
tion not  previously  considered. 

Death  records  are  often  so  difficult  to  obtain  that  some 
people  ignore  them  altogether.  This  is  unwise,  and  may 
cause  one  to  trace  a  false  pedigree  because  the  real  evidence 
was  never  taken  into  consideration. 

Family,  records  stated  that  Mrs.  Ann  Williams,  wife  of 
David  Williams,  died  8  June  1843,  aged  about  39  years,  and 
her  husband  died  24  No^'ember  1849,  aged  about  56  or  57 
years.  Both  were  residents  of  Ystradgunlais,  Breconshire.  Offi- 
cials at  Somerset  House  failed  to  trace  either  entry.  The  map 
shows  Ystradgunlais  to  be  on  the  border  near  Glamorgan- 
shire, and  the  nearest  towns  are  Neath  and  Swansea.  A  letter 
was  writen  to  the  superintendent  registrar  at  Neath: 

"As  a  special  favor  will  you  please  search  for  the  deatn 
records  of  my  great-grandparents"  (stating  the  above  particu- 
lars). 

A  reply  was  received  from  the  register  office,  Swansea,  vas 
Ystradgunlais  was  not  in  Neath  District  and  the  letter  haa 
been  passed  on  from  there).  Two  records  of  death  were  en- 
closed, and  agreed  with  the  information  sent,  except  ior 
slight   differences.   Her   name   was   spelled   Anne    (and   not 
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Ann),  she  died  on  the  9th  (and  not  on  the  8th)  of  June. 
His  record  varied,  having  died  on  24  August  (and  not  24 
November).  These  deaths  took  place  in  an  area  where  the 
names  were  so  common  one  could  not  commence  research 
without  specific  information.  No  reason  is  given  why  the 
searcher  at  Somerset  House  failed  to  trace  the  correct  entries 
in  the  Quarterly  Indexes,  but  the  names  are  extremely  fre- 
quent in   those   records. 

Upon  obtaining  a  certain  marriage  record  from  Somer- 
set House,  it  was  noted  that  Henry  Osborne  married  28 
January  1847  at  Camborne  (Redruth),  Cornwall,  that  he 
was  by  occupation  a  miner,  and  that  he  was  a  widower 
residing  at  Trelowarren  Street.  The  1851  Census  stated  that 
he  was  then  59,  and  that  his  wife  was  33  years  of  age. 
The  1841  Census  showed  he  was  approximately  45  and  that 
his  wife  (whose  name  was  illegible)  was  aged  between  35 
and  39  years.  What  was  the  name  of  his  previous  wife,  and 
when  did  she  die?  A  letter  was  sent  to  the  superintendent 
registrar  of  Redruth: — 

"My  grandfather  was  Henry  Osborne,  and  m  June  1851 
he  was  residing  at  Rablins  Row  near  Trelowarren  Street, 
Camborne.  He  was  a  mmer  by  occupation.  At  his  re-marriage 
in  1847  he  was  a  widower.  The  name  of  his  previous  wife  is 
not  known  to  me.  As  a  special  favor  will  you  please  search 
the  death  records  from  1846  back  to  1837  for  the  death 
of  Mrs.  Osborne,  wife  of  Henry  Osborne,  above.  As  this  is 
an  unusual  request,  your  kind  cooperation  will  be  appre- 
ciated. Enclosed  is  10s  6d  ($1.50)  for  the  General  Search, 
and  if  the  charge  is  more  I  shall  be  pleased  to  send  it." 

The  reply  received  enclosed  the  record  of  death  for  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Osborne,  wife  of  Henry  Osborne,  miner,  of  Tre- 
lowarren Street.  She  died   14  January  1846,  aged  46. 

Examples  such  as  these  should  build  up  one's  confidence 
in  actually  being  able  to  trace  records  of  events  that  have 
eluded  first  attempts  to  trace  them.  In  the  next  chapter  will 
be  found  examples  of  irregularities  cause  by  incorrect  state- 
ments given  by  the  parties  concerned  with  the  events. 


Chapter  Five 
EXAMPLES  OF  CIVIL  REGISTRATION 

The  first  example  of  civilian  registrations  relates  to  a  nor- 
mal pedigee  without  any  anomalies,  showing  how  the  records 
may  be  used.  Then  will  follow  examples  of  irregular  entries. 
Because  a  person  attends  a  register  office  or  a  church  and 
signs  a  document,  that  is  not  proof  that  the  information  is 
true.  Similarly,  because  a  registrar  issues  a  copy  of  the  same 
document,  perhaps  under  the  seal  of  the  Registrar  General, 
that  is  no  certification  that  the  facts  are  true,  but  merely  a 
statement  that  it  is  a  true  copy  of  the  original  entry. 

I.  A  Normal  Pedigree  from  Vital  Records 

Family  sources  indicated  that  Ann  Eliza  Newby  (born 
1850)  married  Joseph  Bulmer  about  1871  and  that  her  family 
were  of  Long  Newton  and  Ormesby.  At  Somerset  House 
the  marriage  was  traced,  and  that  record  revealed  that  she 
was  married  4  December  1871,  at  Stockton,  Co.  Durham, 
and  that  she  was  the  daughter  of  Matthew  Newby. 
•  From  these  facts  a  search  was  made  at  Somerset  House 
for  her  record  of  birth,  which  was  traced.  This  recorded 
that  she  was  born  7  October  1850  at  Ormesby,  North  York- 
shire, daughter  of  Matthew  Newby  and  his  wife,  Mary 
Newby,  formerly  Hind.  The  1851  census  of  Long  Newton 
showed  that  Ann  Eliza  was  their  first  child.  A  search  was 
then  made  for  their  marriage,  which  was  traced  at  Somerset 
House,  the  marriage  having  taken  place  16  July  1850  at 
Ormesby.  This  record  stated  that  Matthew  Newby  was  the 
son  of  another  Matthew  Newby.  The  1841  census  of  Long 
Newton  revealed  Matthew  Newby,  Junior,  residing  with  his 
parents,  and  there  was  another  child  in  the  family  born  after 
registration  commenced  in  1837.  This^  child  was  Joseph  New- 
by born  1840.  His  birth  record  was  also  obtained  from  Somer- 
set House,  and  said  that  he  was  the  son  of  Matthew  Newby 
by  his  wife,  Mary,  formerly  Thompson.  Here  is  a  skeleton 
pedigree,  showing  also  details  from  the  census  records.  (See 
page  71.) 

Searches  continued  in  parish  registers,  census  records, 
birth,  marriage,  and  death  records,  and  tombstone  inscrip- 
tions. Apart  from  slight  variations  many  problems  may  he 
a  repetition  of  this  example. 
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Matthew  Newby 


Ann  Eliza  Newby 


b.  7  Oct.  1850  at  Ormes- 
by,  Yorks.  md.  4  Dec. 
1871  at  Stockton,  Durham, 
to    Joseph    Bulmer. 


Age   19  in   1851 
born    Long    Newton. 

md.  16  July  1850  at 
Ormesby,   Yorks. 


Mary  Hind 


Age  23  in   1851 

born  Ormesby,  Yorks. 


Matthew  Newby 


Age  54  in  1851  Census 
born  at  Long  Newton, 
Co.   Durham. 


Mary  Thompson 


Age  52  in   1851  Census 
born  W.  Auckland, 
Durham. 


Thomas  Hind 


II  Irregular  Records  Disclosed 

Unusual  circumstances  give  rise  to  false  conclusions  or 
bring  to  a  halt  the  research.  To  be  forewarned  is  to  be  fore- 
armed! Here  are  a  few  of  the  many  irregularities  and  incon- 
sistencies that  may  cause  trouble  in  attempting  to  trace  a 
true  pedigree. 

i.  Birth  Entry  Falsely  Indicates  Legitimacy 
Registration  District  of  Nottingham 
Birth  at  Commerce  Street,  St.  Mary 

31  July  1842.  John  son  of  John  Wh.._ , 

framework  knitter,  and  Elizabeth  Wh , 

formerly  Wa 

The  above  indicates  that  the  child  John  is  the  legitimate 

son  of  John  Wh by  his  wife,  Elizabeth  Wh , 

whose  maiden  surname  was  Wa No  marriage  entry 

was  traced  from  1842  back  to  1837,  but  on  a  re-check  a 
trial  search  1842  to  1846  disclosed  the  marriage  two  years 
after  the  above  child  was  born.  This  showed  the  following: 

Registration  District  Nottingham 

27  May  1844  John  Wh. of  full  age,  a  bachelor  and 

a  framework  knitter  of  Sherwins  Court,  son  of 

Michael  Wh (married  to) 

Elizabeth  Wa.. of  full  age,  spinster 

a  seamer  of  Sherwins  Court,  daughter  of 
Zacharia  Wa 
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The  full  names  are  withheld  to  avoid  embarrassment  to 
descendants. 

There  were  children  born  to  above  parents  in  1845, 
1847,  and  1851,  and  this  family  was  recorded  in  the  1851 
Census  with  no  indication  that  the  first  child  was  born  be- 
fore the  parents  were  married. 

ii.  Birth  Entry  Falsely  Indicates  Legitimacy 

The  birth    record    of   Frederick   C ,    dated    1857, 

shows  him  to  be  the  legitimate  son  of  George  C and 

Elizabeth  C formerly  B The  1861  Census  was 

then  obtained  and  this  showed  the  family  as  follows: 

Head — George    C ,  age  32,  all  born  in  same  city. 

wife — Elizabeth  C ,  age  32, 

Dau. — Elizabeth  C ,  age  11, 

Dau. — Mary  Ann  C ,  age     9, 

Son — George    F.    C ,  age     6, 

Son — Frederick  C ,  age     4, 

Dau. — Rosa  C ,  age     2, 

Application  was  then  made  to  the  superintendent  regis- 
trar of  the  city,  requesting  his  assistance  in  tracing  the  birth 
records  of  the  above  children  and  any  others  born  to  the 
same  parents.  The  records  of  nine  children  were  traced, 
from  Mary  Ann  born  in  1852,  to  Florence  May  born 
1870,  but  no  record  was  found  for  the  child,  Elizabeth 
(age  11  in  1861  born  about  1849-1850).  The  records  of  all 
nine  indicated  that  they  were  legitimately  born.  No  entry  of 

the  marriage  of  George  C to  his  wife,  Elizabeth,  could 

be  traced,  first  searching  1850  back  to  1841,  and  then  a  trial 
search  1851  to  1855.  The  search  for  this  marriage  was  made 
both  in  Somerset  House,  and  in  the  local  register  office. 

A  search  was  made  in  the  1851  Census  of  the  entire 
city,  without  tracing  a  family  agreeing  with  the  particulars. 
During  the  course  of  this  lengthy  search,  the  following  was 
noted  which  seemed  to  be  of  interest: — 

Head — Elizabeth    V ,  age  22 

dau — Elizabeth  V ,  age     1 

Visitor — George  C ,  age  22,  a  shoemaker. 

The  birth  of  the  child  Elizabeth  V was  traced  in 

1849,  indicating  she  was  the  daughter  of  James  Daniel 
V by  his  wife  Elizabeth  B who  had  the  same 
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identity  as  the  mother  of  the  children  of  George  C 

who  were  born  1852  to  1870.  Had  George  C married 

a  widow  named  Elizabeth  V ? 

No  death  was  traced  for  James  Daniel  V 1849  to 

1853,  but  he  may  have  died  outside  of  England  or  under 
some  unidentifiable  name. 

Since  the  marriage  of  George  C to  Elizabeth  ._ 

was  of  importance  in  determining  their  father's  names,  a 
search  was  commenced  in  the  marriage  Indexes  at  Somer- 
set House  for  their  marriage,  using  as  a  basis  of  identifica- 
tion the  facts  known  about  the  family  and  also  the  surname 

V A  search  from  1845  to  1849  traced  the  marriage 

of  James  Daniel  V to  Elizabeth,  this  took  place  in 

1847  in  the  same  City.  Then  a  search  from  1849  onwards 
was  conducted,  with  the  intention  to  search  to  as  late  as 
1873  if  necessary.  The  marriage  was  traced  in  the  year  1864. 

It  is  clear  that  the  children  born  between  1852  and 
1863  were  not  born  in  wedlock,  although  the  parents  reg- 
istered the  entries  as  if  the  children  were  legitimate.  It  is  also 
clear  that  the  1861  Census  which  indicates  a  child  named 

Elizabeth  C aged  1 1  years,  is  also  not  a  true  record, 

for  the  child  was  actually  Elizabeth  V ,   and  not  a 

daughter  by  birth  to  George  C 

Hi.   Confusion   Over   A   First   Given   Name. 

Is  the  first  given  name  always  correct  as  recorded  on  a 
certificate?  In  the  marriage  register  of  16  March  1863  at 
Old  St.  Pancras  Church,  Middlesex,  is  the  entry  of  mar- 
riage of  George  Donnett  and  Margaret  Ann  Dover. 

In  the  records  of  the  birth  of  their  children  there  is  no 
mention  of  the  first  given  name  of  Margaret.  Note  the  fol- 
lowing information  from  the  birth  records.  (See  Plate  I.) 

Name  and  Maiden 
Birthdates  Name  of  Children      surname  of  mother 

29  June  1865  Mary  Ann   Esther  Mary  Ann  Donnerr 

Donnett  formerly  Dover 

30  Dec.  1869  Ann  Johanna  Mary  Donnett 

Donnett  formerly  Dovei 

12  Dec.  1874  Eliza  Dunnett  Mary   Dunnett 

formerly  Dover 
29  Apr.  1878  Elizabeth  Dunnet  Mary  Dunnet 

formerly  Dover 
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CERTIFIED  COPY  OF  AN  ENTRY  OF  MARRIAGE 


CivM  ■■  Hm  general  register  office 

SOMERSET  HOtSE.  LONDON    ,_  .^  _ 


RECISTIUTION    DISTRICT 


:.-.j         Marriage  solemnized  at     -m  st.p.iiu 
in  llie  ^^riai      ot      .1  jt.?!u.cr«« 


in  the       count    -.r  uiaiie.ei 


tt                ••ill           Bachelor                     t,aboar«r  St.Ptneras  Sftn«el  Donijevt    3«rfnt«r 

Dover        -'all  ".plristor  St.Panoms  Jas;«»  DoTer  ^atler 


r  .:  .  ',;.  jrch  according;  (o  Ui'-'-ltcB   ni;d  Cer^nonlea    ol  tlic  Ea   Bbl  l»h«d  Chjrch   aflcr  BKj.s  by 

Kar-ire*.  .jj.  ZMiTera  <  Kark  ^    *^f     (    ^-liiabe'-h  :)over«  '   iiarlc 


(  t  1: 1 II  11.1'  fo  U  J  tiu.  (•)(;>  (1  all  tr;tiv  in  t>.   cirtif-ctl  co]>>-  o(  a  K«culcr  ot  MaTTia^es  in  llic  District  ^bove  mcnuoiicd. 

%     :.  .  M'     ^ysvi'At  Krr,;ftTTK  OrriCK.  SoHEP-v  T  H"t-SE.  LoKDOM.  untkr  tb»  Seal  ol  itieuid  Offke.  Ilie         '^th      dayo*  :;oveaOer 


CERTIFIF,D  COPY  OF  AN  ENTRY  OF  BIRTH 


CENEBVL    REGISTER   OFFICE. 

SOMERSET   HOUSE,   La^IX>^ 


KEI.ISTRATIOX    lllSTKlCr 


BIRTH  in  the  Sub-District  of        c««ui.  io« 


in  the  Count/      of  nMie 


r»er,tyrlntli 


Mr/ 

gather 


1^'.'    -■•E!-V"!~ 


vl  di.  (itta-v  in  llir  crtlili'^t  O'py  of  *  KcKutrt  o(  Hirilu  in  the  Uiilnct  Above  CMStion«d 
(Oil  ICC   SoMfekitI  HorsL    l.nvtxix,  under  the  S«il  of  ihe  said  Officr.  tht         8th       d»v 


BB    I-^'-'nT: 


CERTIFIED  COPY  OF  AN  ENTRY  OF  DEATH 


Given  .«  the  GENERAL  REGISTER  OFFICE. 

SOMERSET  HOUSE.  LONDON   ^ 


REGISTRATION  DISTRICT 


DEATH  in  the  Sub-District  of  "•''""• 


iit^ntnth 

Saiwrt 


Coal   Canaen 


Certiriea  bjp 


in  the  Com    ,      ol': 


preaciit  at    tA 


i  a  KojolCT  o<  IValli-  m  il.'  l>iMncl  abmr  iiKotionrt 


^,r^  j|  tlw  Itl 

DA  i:".v"l 


t  orwi   v.«i««i  Hoi-si  LoMKW.  nmfcr  ttaS^ 


ol  .l»  ^«i  Ofte.  tl,  27th      dayol    9ep"-"\        l^" 


PLATE    I.    Illustration    of    the    confusion    of    a    first-given    name    and    the 
spelling  of  the  surname. 
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In  the  record  of  birth  for  the  mother  of  the  above  chil- 
dren, she  is  described  as  Margaret  Ann  Dover  born  20  Octo- 
ber 1842.  At  her  death,  she  is  recorded  as  Mary  Dunnett. 
Obviously,  to  make  a  normal  search  for  the  records  of  this 
family  would  result  in  failure.  Note  also  the  change  in  the 
spelling  of  the  surname  of  Donnett  to  Dunnett.  For  instance, 
if  one  obtained  the  birth  record  of  the  child,  Elizabeth  Dun- 
nett, in  1878  and  then  made  a  search  back  for  the  marriage 
of  the  parents  from  1878  back  to  1859,  it  would  never  be 
traced  as  George  Dunnett  to  Mary  Dover.  Even  if  one  knew 
that  the  name  was  interchangeably  spelled  Donnett,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  find  the  marriage  of  George  Dun- 
nett or  Donnett  to  Mary  or  even  Mary  Ann  Dover,  when  her 
name  at  marriage  was  given  as  Margaret  Ann  Dover.  Com- 
piling true  records  of  a  family  in  such  tricky  circumstances 
calls  for  careful  workmanship. 

iv.  Confusion  Oier  The  Mother's  Maiden  Surname 

Is  the  maiden  surname  of  the  mother,  given  on  the  birth 
record  of  a  child  always  to  be  relied  upon? 

If  research  was  commenced  by  obtaining  the  birth  record 
of  Emily  Stainer,  the  following  would  be  traced:  — 

Birthdate  Child's  Name  Name  of  the  Parents 

8  January  1849  Emily  Benjamin  Stainer  and  Harriet  for- 

merly Tratton. 

The  1851  census  showed  that  the  first  child  born  to  this 
family  was  likely  Albert  Stainer,  born  in  1840.  A  search  was 
then  made  for  the  marriage  of  Benjamin  Stainer  to  Harriet 
Tratton  1841  back  to  1837.  Such  an  entry  was  not  found. 
By  obtaining  the  birth  records  of  other  children  in  the  fam- 
ily, the  maiden  surname  of  the  mother  was  found  to  be  re- 
corded as  Pratten  also  spelled  Pratton.  In  the  records  of  four 
children  the  maiden  surname  is  spelled  with  a  "P"  and  in  one 
case  the  surname  was  spelled  with  a  "T."  The  marriage  is 
recorded  as  Benjamin  Stainer  and  Harriet  Pratten.  It  may  be 
that  the  copyist  who  made  out  the  certificate  of  birth  erred 
in  misreading  "P"  and  placing  a  letter  "T,"'  but  whatever 
the  reason,  it  complicates  the  issue  of  identification. 

In  the  case  of  Henry  Stainer  who  married  Elizabeth 
Richardson  in  1845,  the  record  of  the  birth  of  one  of  their 
children  gives  her  name  as  Elizabeth  Stainer  formerly  Rich- 
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irthdates 

Children 

10  March    1841 

Elizabeth 

23  June       1843 

Emily  Jane 

5  March    1846 

Sarah  Ann 

ards,  a  totally  different  surname  which  would  be  misleading 
if  one  were  seeking  the  marriage  of  the  parents  from  the 
evidence  of  this  birth  record.  It  is  often  wise  to  obtain  the 
birth  records  of  other  children  in  a  family,  especially  when 
complications  arise  and  the  pedigree  is  held  up  because  some 
important  record  has  not  been  traced  under  the  known  iden- 
tifications. 

Sarah  Ann  Stainer  born  1845  is  described  in  her  birth 
entry  as  being  the  daughter  of  John  Stainer  and  Maria 
Stainer  formerly  Dnfal.  The  marriage  record  of  these  parents 
could  not  be  found  from  1845  back  to  1837.  The  1851  cen- 
sus records  revealed  other  children  in  this  family.  Note  the 
following  items  taken  from  the  records  of  three  of  the  chil- 
dren:  (See  Plate  II.) 

Name  of  the  Parents 

as  Shown  On  Birth  Records 

John  Stainer  and  Maria  Stainer 
late  Lock  furmerly  Dufal 

John  Stainer  and  Maria  Stainer 
late  Dufal  formerly  Lock 

John  Stainer  and  Maria  Stainer 
formerly  Dufal. 

The  marriage  of  John  Stainer  to  Maria  Lock,  widow 
(daughter  of  Thomas  Dufall)  was  traced  in  the  records  for 
the  year  1840  at  Somerset  House. 

V.  Is  the  Correct  A^e  Always  Stated  In  A  Marriai^e  Record? 

In  the  marriage  record  of  Sanderson  Gifford  his  age  is 
stated  as  follows: 

Registration    District    of    Shaftesbury 
Married  in  parish  of  Ashmore,  Dorset. 
Sanderson  Gifford  aged  21   years  and 
Sarah  Stainer,  age  not  shown  in  record. 
Married  23  April  1846. 

In  the  1851  Census  record  (taken  five  years  after  above 
marriage),  Sanderson  Gifford  is  stated  to  be  aged  34  years 
and  his  wife  25  years.  According  to  the  census  record,  he 
was  aged  29  years  at  the  time  of  his  marriage  in  1846.  In 
numerous  instances  it  has  been  found  that  "age  21  years" 
given  on  marriage  records  is  not  an  indication  of  an  exact 
age,  but  a  method  whereby  it  is  shown  that  the  person  con- 
cerned was  "of  legal  age"  or  "of  full  age,"  such  an  age  in 
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PLATE    II.    Illustration  of  the  confusion  of  the  mother's  maiden  surname. 
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England  and  Wales  being  21  years  and  upwards.  The  exam- 
ination of  a  number  of  original  parish  registers  has  shown 
that  some  clergymen  have  recorded  ages  of  "21"  for  page 
after  page,  with  an  occasional  "minor"  appearing.  As  all  the 
persons  concerned  were  not  exactly  21  years  of  age  at  mar- 
riage, the  conclusion  is  that  in  these  cases  "21"  means  of 
"full  or  legal"  age.  However,  herein  also  is  a  trap  for  the 
unwary.  As  the  applicant  for  a  certified  copy  of  an  entry 
cannot  see  the  entries  for  several  pages  either  side  of  the 
entry  copied,  it  is  difficult  to  assess  whether  the  age  of  "21" 
is  the  actual  age  or  the  use  of  a  lazy  method  for  recording. 

vi.  Is  The  hJamc  Of  The  Father  Stated  On  A  Marriage  Record 
Always   Correct? 

In  the  majority  of  cases  the  name  of  the  father,  as  shown 
on  a  marriage  entry,  is  correct.  However,  there  are  cases 
where  errors  occur: — 

a.  11  July  1855  at  St.  Martins-in-the-Fields,  Liverpool,  Henry 
Gardner  (spelled  in  the  entry  as  Gardener)  married 
Margaret  Caldwell,  She  is  described  as  the  daughter  of 
Patrick  Caldwell,  a  farmer.  Her  record  of  birth  shows  that 
she  is  the  daughter  of  Archibald  Caldwell,  and  he  was 
living  for  many  years  following  the  marriage  of  his  daugh- 
ter. There  is  no  doubt  that  she  is  the  daughter  of  Archi- 
bald, and  the  name  Patrick  is  unknown  in  the  family.  The 
parish  clerk  misspelled  the  surname  Gardener  and  un- 
doubtedly wrongly  recorded  the  name  of  Margaret's 
father.  After  all,  this  was  her  wedding  day,  and  the 
record  as  written  may  have  escaped  her  notice  as  she 
signed  the  register.  (See  Plate  III). 

b.  In  the  marriage  entry  dated  28  January  1839,  in  Essex, 

Joseph  D... is  described  as  the  son  of  James  D 

Joseph  later  made  a  personal  record  of  his  origin,  stat- 
ing that  his  father  was  a  man  of  another  name  and  sur- 
name. The  christening  record  of  Joseph  revealed  that  he 

was  born  out  of  wedlock,  a  son  of  Lucy  D She  was 

the  daughter  of  James  D ,  therefore  it  would  appear 

that  at  the  time  of  the  marriage  in  1839,  Joseph  D 

gave  the  name  of  his  grandfather  for  his  father.  Perhaps 
he  wished  to  avoid  embarrassment. 

In  some  cases  it  is  known  that  the  names  of  brothers 
have  been  given,  as  well  as  some  names  being  invented 
for  insertion  in  the  marriage  entry.  In  a  few  instances  the 
name  of  a  woman  has  been  inserted  in  the  column  of  the 
marriage  entry  reserved  for  the  fathers'  names.  This  would 
undoubtedly  seem  to  indicate  illegitimacy. 
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c.  Occasionally,  the  surname  of  the  father,  as  given  in  a 
marriage  entry,  is  distinctly  different  from  that  of  the 
person  being  married.  For  instance,  in  a  marriage  of  1881 

which  took  place  in  Nottinghamshire,  Jacob  B was 

shown  as  son  of  Joseph  W This  was  the  correct 

name  of  the  father,  for  Jacob  was  born  out  of  wedlock 
and  received  the  surname  B from  his  mother. 

d.  It  must  be  understood  that  one  must  not  confuse  patro- 
nymics with  illegitimacy.  Patronymics  are  used  by  families 
in  Wales  and  among  the  Jews,  as  well  as  among  other 
foreign  nations.  In  the  marriage  of  1840  which  took  place 
in  the  Ffestiniog  District  of  North  Wales,  David  Peters  is 
described  as  the  son  of  Peter  Hughes.  David  was  the 
legitimate  son  of  Peter  Hughes,  but  adopted  the  first  given 
name  of  his  father  as  a  surname.  In  South  Wales,  Mary 
Jones  adopted  the  surname  Jones  from  her  father's  name 
of  Lazarus  John.  Care  must  be  taken  in  all  instances  of 
an  unusual  recording  to  be  sure  that  the  correct  conclusion 
is  made. 

vii.  Why  Is  The  Name  Of  The  Father  Sometimes  Missing 
From.  A  Marriage  Record? 

Since  1st  July  1837  provision  has  been  made  in  the  rec- 
ords of  marriages  for  the  insertion  of  the  name  and  occupa- 
tion of  the  father  of  the  person  being  married.  When  the 
name  of  the  father  was  omitted,  there  was  probably  a  good 
reason.  Here  are  some  cases  which  have  been  investigated:  — 

a.  Usually  the  name  of  the  father  was  omitted  when  the 
person  being  married  was  unable  to  state  the  name.  The 
person  may  not  know  the  name,  or  the  person  may  have 
been  born  out  of  wedlock  and  the  clergyman  or  registrar 
recording  the  marriage  deemed  it  advisable  to  omit  the 
information.  Perhaps  there  was  no  legal  evidence  that  the 
name  given  (if  such  name  or  names  were  given)  was  actu- 
ally the  father.  However  many  of  the  reasons  in  such 
cases  may  have  long  been  forgotten. 

b.  Some  children,  born  legitimately  do  not  know  the  names 
of  their  fathers,  so  the  column  may  be  left  blank. 

c.  A  marriage  record  was  obtained  that  showed  that  on 
24  December  1842,  David  Morgans  married  Jane  Lewis 
at  the  Tabernacle  Chapel  of  the  Baptists,  Merthyr  Tydfil, 
Glamorganshire.  The  columns  describing  the  names  and 
occupations  of  the  fathers  contain  no  information. 

Yet,  family  records  show  that  both  persons  were  legiti- 
mately born,  and  research  confirmed  that  David  Morgans 
was  born  4  March  1817  son  of  John  Miorgan  by  his  wife, 
Sarah.  Also  that  Jane  Lewis  was  born  4  June  1823  and 
christened  27  July  1823  daughter  of  Alexander  Lewis  by 
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his  wife,  Mary.  Research  also  revealed  that  both  of  the 
fathers  were  living  at  the  date  of  the  marriage  in  1842. 
The  father,  John  Morgan,  died  17  May  1861  aged  68  years 
and  the  other  father,  Alexander  Lewis,  died  21  October 
1858  aged  62  years. 

It  would  seem  that  the  officiating  minister,  and  the 
attending  registrar  at  this  Nonconformist  Chapel,  did  not 
bother  to  record  the  names  of  the  fathers  but  left  the 
information  out  of  the  record.  This  is  not  an  isolated  in- 
stance but  has  been  found  to  have  occurred  in  other  mar- 
riage entries. 

via.  Is  The  Father  Still  Living  If  Not  Marked  Deceased? 

In  the  records  of  marriages  there  are  two  columns,  num- 
bered 7  and  8.  One  is  for  the  names  of  the  father  and  the 
other  for  the  occupation  of  the  father.  In  an  effort  to  arrive 
at  a  conclusion,  several  hundred  marriage  records  were  ex- 
amined. It  would  seem  that  some  clergymen  and  registrars 
had  a  variety  of  interpretations  as  to  what  should  be  record- 
ed in  these  two  columns.  Here  are  a  few  examples  of  what 
may  be  found: — 


y 

(7) 
Father's  name  and  surname 

(8) 
Rank  or  profession  of  father 

(a)r 

(b)(_ 

John  Brown 
Philip  Smith 

Master  Mariner 
Accountant 

[ 

(7) 
Father's  name  and  surname 

(8) 
.Rank  or  profession  of  father 

(c)f 
(d)(_ 

Jacob  Gates 
Septimus  Livesey 

Attorney  at  law 
(deceased) 

I 

(7) 
Father's  name  and  surname 

(8) 
Rank  or  profession  of  father 

(e)r 

(f)(_ 

John  Smith 

Miner 

""" 1 

Every  case  must  be  examined  carefully,  for  it  must  not 
be  assumed  that  because  the  father  is  not  marked  deceased 
that  he  is  living  at  the  date  of  the  marriage  of  his  child.  It 
may  be  supposed  that  a  lot  depends  upon  the  questions  asked 
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by  the  person  who  registered  the  marriage.  The  entry  for 
a  marriage  does  not  ask  whether  the  father  is  living  or  dead. 
Unless  the  question  arises  as  to  parental  permission  to  marry 
for  those  who  are  under  legal  age,  it  may  be  that  the  where- 
abouts of  a  person's  father  may  never  be  questioned.  The 
father  may  be  dead  at  the  time  of  a  marriage,  even  though 
such  information  is  not  recorded.  In  item  "d",  it  would  seem 
likely  that  the  occupation  was  left  blank  because  the  father 
was  dead,  but  then  even  this  supposition  must  be  carefully 
examined. 

ix.  Is  The  Stated  Marital  Status  of  Single  Or  Widowed  Persons 
Always  Correct? 

In  practically  all  instances  the  statement  as  to  marital 
status  is  correct.  There  are  other  cases,  however,  which 
may  be  misleading.  Persons  who  have  been  granted  a  di- 
vorce have,  at  the  time  of  the  subsequent  marriage,  been 
described  as  a  bachelor.  Although  divorces  were  possible, 
until  the  present  century  very  few  of  the  middle  and  working 
classes  obtained  divorces  in  the  divorce  court.  The  pro- 
cedure, and  high  cost  usually  made  divorces  prohibitive  to 
the  people  at  large.  Because  the  personal  affairs  of  many 
families  are  confidential  and  are  often  conveniently  forgot- 
ten, many  confusing  and  conflicting  records  are  found,  some 
of  which  are  often  very  difficult  to  reconcile.  The  example 
treated  here  is  very  unusual,  but  in  order  to  reveal  the  in- 
tricate life  of  the  subject,  several  hundred  birth,  marriage, 
and  death  certificates  had  to  be  obtained  from  the  Registrar 
General  in  order  to  pick  out  the  ones  relating  to  this  person. 

Henry  Herman  S was  married  on  2  May  1839,  and 

described  as  a  bachelor.  This  was  undoubtedly  his  first 
marriage.  A  child  of  this  marriage  was  born  in  June  1842  and 
duly  registered.  Henry  married  a  second  time  on  the  13  May 
1842.  (Note  the  date  in  comparison  with  his  child's  birth.) 
In  his  second  marriage  he  was  described  as  a  bachelor;  and 
children  were  born  to  this  union  and  duly  registered  as  legiti- 
mate in  the  years  1843,  1846,  1849,  and  1851.  This  second 
wife  died  on  the  27  May  1852.  Henry  then  married  for  a 
third  time,  17  November  1853,  being  described  as  a  widow- 
er. To  this  third  marriage  children  were  duly  registered  in 
1854,  1856,  1858,  and  1862.  During  this  time  he  married  a 
fourth  time,  on  16  July  1855,  being  described  as  a  widower. 
No  children  were  traced  for  this  fourth  marriage. 

The  death  record  of  the  first  wife  was  traced,  stating  she 
died  6  October   1859    (note   the   date),   she  was   described 
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as  "widow  of  Henry."  Henry  was  traced  in  the  records  of 
the  1861  census  as  residing  with  his  third  wife.  The  death 
record  of  his  fourth  wife  was  traced  which  stated  she  died 
13  July  1871. 

If  mixed'Up  lives  like  these  are  at  all  common,  small 
wonder  it  is  that  genealogists  are  prone  to  make  mistakes, 
and  how  easy  it  is  to  come  to  a  wrong  conclusion,  or  give 
up  the  task  as  hopeless  without  taking  into  consideration 
other  possibilities. 


Chapter   Six 

THE  CENSUS  RECORDS  OF 
ENGLAND  AND  WALES 

The  census  returns  are  a  great  boon  to  genealogists.  They 
were  compiled  by  the  order  of  the  government.  These  rec- 
ords provide  important  eighteenth,  nineteenth,  and  twentieth 
century  genealogical  facts  that  are  invaluable.  If  the  persons 
being  sought  were  living  at  the  time  of  the  census,  taken  in 
1841,  or  any  later  census,  then  additional  clues  may  be 
found  by  searching  these  records. 

By  1750  attempts  were  made  to  have  a  census  taken,  but 
it  was  not  until  1801  that  the  first  enumerators  were  sent 
out.  The  returns  for  1801,  1811,  1821,  and  1831  for 
England  and  Wales,  are  of  no  genealogical  value  because 
no  names  of  householders  or  families  appear,  but  only  the 
number  of  persons  resident  in  each  house.  The  original 
purpose  of  taking  a  census  was  to  provide  statistics  on  the 
number  of  persons  living  in  the  country  and  to  ascertain  the 
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increase  and  decrease  of  population  in  certain  areas.  Later, 
other  statistics  were  gathered,  such  as  types  of  employment, 
ages,  birthplaces,  whether  deaf,  dumb  or  blind. 

I.  The  1841   Census 

The  first  census  of  any  genealogical  value  is  that  taken 
on  the  night  of  7th  June  1841.  A  census  has  been  taken 
every  ten  years  since  then,  except  in  1941.  In  1841,  the 
information  recorded  included  the  names  of  every  person  in 
each  house  the  night  the  census  was  taken,  together  with  the 
names  of  those  persons  engaged  at  their  labor  during  the 
night  and  regularly  returning  to  their  homes  next  morning. 
No  members  of  a  family,  who  visited  and  slept  away  from 
home,  were  included  with  their  family  at  the  home  address. 
At  hotels,  lodging  houses,  institutions  (such  as  hospitals), 
and  aboard  ships  in  harbors  and  canals,  the  person  in 
charge  of  such  a  place  filled  out  the  census  schedule  forms 
from  information  supplied  by  the  persons  dwelling  there  that 
night.  Persons  living  in  tents,  and  other  transients  were 
also  listed. 

The  census  records  for  1841,  which  are  now  available, 
are  copies  of  the  original  schedules  received  from  each  dwell- 
ing, and  are  written  for  the  most  part  in  pencil,  and  the  writ- 
ing is  faint  in  places.  There  are  no  relationships  shown 
between  individuals  residing  in  a  household,  and  birthplaces 
are  not  stated.  Here  is  a  record  taken  at  Great  Dover  Street, 
Newington  (London),  Surrey,  showing  all  persons  living  in 
one  house:  — 


Mary  Saunders 

55 

Ind. 

N 

Mary  Ann  Sauhders 

24 

Stationer 

N 

^Caroline    Saunders 
Ann  Shreckstone 

20 

Governess 

Y 

50 

Ind. 

N 

Rebecca  Gregory 

55 

bonnet  mkr. 

Y 

Jane  Gregory 

30 

Y 

Emma  Gregory 

20 

Y 

.Harriet  Gregory 
Ann  Colley 

16 

Y 

50 

Ind. 

Y 

Mary  Wall 

20 

F.  S. 

Y 

//George  Whiting 

25 

J. 

N 

The  following  explanations  will  help  indicate  more  about 
the  above  persons.  The  mark  /  after  Caroline  Saunders 
means  that  is  the  end  of  one  family  in  the  house.  A  similar 
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mark  appearing  after  any  person's  name  shows  the  end  of 
a  family,  and  the  two  marks  //  mean  the  end  of  the  names 
of  all  persons  in  the  one  house.  Therefore,  above  is  the 
record  of  one  house  containing  three  families. 

In  the  1841  census  it  was  the  rule  to  record  the  ages  of 
persons  15  years  or  younger  correctly,  but  for  persons  15 
years  and  older,  the  last  term  of  five  years  in  which  the 
age  falls  was  to  be  recorded.  For  example,  for  persons  aged 
15,  and  under  20,  the  age  shown  was  15  years;  for  per- 
sons 20,  and  under  25,  the  age  to  be  recorded  as  20.  Occa- 
sionally the  enumerator  showed  the  exact  ages.  The  enumer- 
ator's instructions  were  to  record  only  the  first  given  name 
of  every  person,  so  that  a  child  named  Mary  Ann  may  be 
shown  as  Mary,  occasionally  as  Ann,  and  sometimes  as  M.A. 

In  the  column  indicating  where  the  individuals  were 
born,  the  information  was  restricted.  If  born  in  the  county 
of  residence,  the  letter  "Y,"  or  the  word  "Yes,"  was  inserted, 
but  if  not  born  in  the  same  county  of  residence,  the  letter 
"N,"  or  the  word  "No,"  was  inserted.  If  born  in  Scotland, 
the  letter  "S,"  or  if  in  Ireland  the  letter  "I,"  or  if  in  foreign 
parts,  the  letter  "F,"  was  to  be  inserted.  However,  in  the 
census  records  of  Scotland,  Ireland,  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  the 
Channel  Islands,  persons  recorded  there  who  were  born  in 
England  or  Wales  are  described  in  the  record  as  born  "E." 

Among  the  abbreviations  used  will  be  found  "Ind."  for 
a  person  of  independent  means;  "N.  K."  for  not  known, 
such  as  birthplace  not  being  known;  "F.  S."  and  "M.  S." 
meaning  female  and  male  servant.  "J"  means  a  journeyman, 
or  a  tradesman  who  travels  in  pursuit  of  his  occupation. 
Occupations  are  often  abbreviated  and  these  are  too  numier- 
ous  to  list  here.  Among  the  most  common  are  A^r.  and  Ag. 
lab.  (agricultural  laborer)  and  F.W.K.  (frame  work  knitter). 

The  1841,  and  later,  census  records  were  enumerated 
by  schoolmasters,  clergymen,  business  people,  and  others 
who  had  some  education  and  could  read  and  write,  who  ob- 
tained information  from  all  classes  of  people,  some  educated, 
as  well  as  from  many  who  could  not  spell,  or  read  or  write. 
Persons  often  spoke  a  dialect,  and,  if  they  were  residing 
away  from  their  native  parishes,  could  very  easily  be  mis- 
understood. 

One  of  the  authors  of  this  book  served  as  an  enumerator 
for  one  of  the  recent  censuses.  The  present  procedure  is  to 
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leave  the  blank  schedule  form  at  each  house,  to  be  filled  in 
by  the  head  of  the  house  on  the  night  of  the  census.  A  few 
days  later  these  are  collected,  and  only  a  very  few  people, 
mostly  elderly,  or  blind,  usually  need  assistance.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  false  statements  do  occur  where  families  do  not 
wish  to  disclose  personal  matters.  It  is  surprising  the  number 
of  people  who  are  suspicious  of  government  enquiries,  and 
for  this  reason  the  information  written  in  census  records  is 
treated  as  confidential.  One  can  well  imagine  the  difficulties 
encountered  by  the  government  officials  when  the  first  cen- 
sus  records  were  taken,  as  also  when  the  first  parish  registers 
were  ordered  to  be  kept. 

In  the  1841  census,  the  returns  are  compiled  in  parishes, 
and  are  in  bound  books  stored  in  boxes  known  as  bundles, 
which  are  available  to  the  public  for  searching  at  the  Public 
Record  Office,  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.C.  2.  on  the 
production  of  a  previously  obtained  reader's  ticket  or  permit. 
The  Public  Record  Office  has  an  index  of  the  places,  and 
tracing  the  call  number  of  the  bundle  of  books  containing 
the  1841  census  returns  of  any  particular  parish  is  usually 
quite  easy.  The  1841  census  records  for  England  and  Wales 
have  not  been  microfilmed. 

When  searching  the  census  records,  it  may  be  that  the 
sex  is  not  easily  indicated  by  the  name.  For  instance  a  badly 
written  Francis  (a  male)  may  be  read  as  Frances  (a  female), 
and  the  interchangeable  names  used  for  both  female  and 
male,  like  Vivian,  Evelyn,  Julian,  Christian,  Marian,  Dennis, 
Phillip,  and  possibly  many  others,  may  cause  trouble.  Some- 
times only  initials  are  given;  like  M.  A.  Jones.  In  the  1841 
and  1851  census  records,  columns  are  provided  for  the 
stating  of  ages,  and  the  age  column  for  females  is  separate 
from  that  of  males.  If  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  the  sex  of  any 
person  listed  in  the  census,  one  should  carefully  check  the 
age  column  to  determine  whether  male  or  female,  and  make 
careful  note  of  the  sex  stated. 

II.  The  1851  Census 

This  census  was  taken  on  the  night  of  30th  March  1851, 
using  similar  methods  as  described  for  the  1841  census,  so 
that  no  one  would  be  missed.  The  returns  are  copies  of  the 
schedules  received  from  epch  dwelling  place,  bound  into 
books  and  stored  in  boxes  known  as  bundles.  The  parishes 
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are  arranged  by  sub-districts  and  districts  coinciding  with 
the  districts  of  the  registrars  of  births,  marriages  and  deaths 
throughout  the  country.  The  records  are  mostly  written  in 
ink  on  blue  paper.  The  1851  census  returns  contain  addi' 
tional  facts  of  great  importance  not  found  in  the  1841  census. 
The  enumerators  were  to  obtain  the  name,  marital  status, 
actual  age,  occupation  and  birthplace  of  each  person  in  every 
household,  and  to  state  the  relationship  of  each  person  to  the 
head  of  the  house,  such  as  whether  a  wife,  son,  daughter, 
father,  lodger,  visitor  or  any  other  possible  connection.  The 
birthplace  recorded  was  to  include  the  name  of  the  county 
and  place,  if  born  in  England  and  Wales,  and  the  names  of 
the  country,  if  born  elsewhere. 

The  1 85 1  census  is  now  being  microfilmed  for  the  Genea- 
logical Society,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  but  this  project  may 
not  be  completed  for  some  years.  There  is  no  charge  for 
personally  searching  these  microfilms.  The  original  records  are 
also  available,  without  charge  to  the  public,  at  the  Public 
Record  Office,  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.C.  2.,  but  a  read- 
er's ticket  or  permit  has  to  be  obtained  prior  to  applying  for 
the  records.  At  either  of  these  places,  if  one  cannot  attend 
personally,  he  has  to  employ  someone  else  to  make  the 
searches.  Information  on  how  to  find  the  census  record  of 
any  particular  parish  is  given  in  Chapter  7,  "How  to  Trace 
Place  and  Family  in  the  1841  and  1851  Census  Records." 

in.  The  1861  and  Later  Census  Records. 

The  records  of  the  1861  Census,  and  also  those  taken 
every  ten  years  since,  are  not  available  at  the  present  time. 
They  are  considered  to  be  confidential  documents  and  cannot 
be  searched  personally  either  by  the  public  or  an  agent.  The 
Registrar  General,  General  Register  Office,  Somerset  House, 
Strand,  London,  W.C.  2.,  England,  has  them  in  his  custody. 
Upon  written  application  he  may  make  a  search  for  a  partic- 
ular family  said  to  be  residing  at  a  given  address  which  must 
be  supplied  by  the  applicant.  In  order  to  obtain  such  an  ad- 
dress, the  following  methods  may  be  used: — 

i.  The  Directory  of  any  city,  town,  or  county  may  supply  the 
address  of  a  family  listed  therein. 

ii.  Family  documents  or  old  letters  may  still  have  addresses 
of  the  family  concerned,  sufficient  to  identify  the  resi- 
dence. 
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iii.  Application  may  be  made  to  have  a  certified  copy  of  an 
entry  of  birth,  marriage,  or  death  issued  by  the  Registrar 
General  which  may  supply  an  address  sufficient  for  the 
purpose  of  tracing  the  family  in  the  census  records.  Such 
a  document  already  in  one's  possession  may  be  used. 

The  applicant  must  state  the  address  precisely,  the  name 
and  surname  of  the  person  or  persons  said  to  be  residmg 
there,  and  must  make  the  declaration  that  the  information 
from  the  census  will  not  be  used  for  litigation.  The  fee  of 
ten  shilUngs  (or  $1.50  at  the  present  exchange  rate)  must 
be  prepaid,  and  covers  the  search  of  one  address  for  one 
family.  These  later  census  returns  give  substantially  the  same 
information  as  that  given  in  the  1851  census.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  1861  census  returns  may  be  made  available 
to  the  public,  but  it  is  not  known  when  that  may  be.  It  is  im- 
portant to  know  the  dates  when  each  census  was  taken.  They 
were  taken  on: — 

7  June        1841  8  April  1861 

31  March    1851  3  April  1871 

One  may  judge  the  importance  of  knowing  these  dates. 
If  the  ancestor  died  on  the  1st  April  1871,  he  would  not 
appear  in  the  census  taken  two  days  later,  the  3rd  April, 
although  his  next  of  kin  may  appear  at  the  address  of  death. 

An  unfortunate  problem  also  arises  in  research  when  the 
person  being  traced  died  a  short  time  before  the  1851  census. 
It  means  that  the  searcher  is  robbed  of  the  valuable  informa- 
tion the  census  would  have  shown — the  age  at  the  time,  and 
most  important,  the  place  of  birth.  Such  a  situation  also 
applies  to  those  who  immigrated  to  the  United  States  and 
other  places  prior  to  the  census,  or  if  they  were  absent  from 
their  homes  the  night  the  census  was  taken. 

The  following  examples  are  typical  of  the  1841,  1851, 
and  1861  original  census  records. 

The  1841  census.  Bundle  317  book  15 
Parish  of  Long  Newton,  in  the  County  of  Durham. 


Matthew 

Newby 

40 

M.S. 

Yes 

Mary 

do 

35 

Yes 

Hannah 

do 

15 

Yes 

Matthew 

do 

10 

Yes 

Mary 

do 

8 

Yes 

John 

do 

6 

Yes 

William 

do 

4 

Yes 

Joseph 

do 

1 

Yes 
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Notice  that  relationships  are  not  mentioned,  that  the  ages 
given  are  in  terms  of  five  years,  and  that  the  person  heading 
the  family  is  given  as  "M.S."  meaning  a  "male  servant"  by 
occupation.  If  the  ages  shown  are  according  to  the  rule,  then 
Matthew  was  40  to  44  years  of  age,  Mary  between  35  and  39, 
Hannah  between  15  and  19. 

It  must  never  be  assumed  that  such  a  household,  with 
what  may  appear  to  be  a  father,  mother,  and  a  group  of 
children  born  in  regular  order  are  actually  related  in  that 
way.  In  this  case,  other  sources  were  used,  and  it  was  found 
that  the  above  persons  were  a  regular  family.  Sometimes  a 
niece  or  nephew  of  the  head  of  the  family  may  be  residing 
with  the  family,  or  perhaps  the  youngest  by  age  may  be  a 
grandchild  or  a  visitor  with  the  same  surname.  Occasionally 
a  child  born  out  of  wedlock  to  one  of  the  daughters  of  the 
family  may  appear  under  the  same  surname. 

Ten  years  later  the  above  family  was  still  resident  in  Long 
Newton  parish.  The  following  is  a  condensed  version  of  the 
enumeration  (See  Plate  I): 

Names  and 

Surnames  Relationship       Afies  Occupations      Where  Born 

Matthew  Newby  Head,    Marr.  54    Innkeeper  Long    Newton,    Durham 

Mary  do  wife,         do  52  West  Auckland,      do 

Ann  do  dau.   IJnmd.  26  Long  Newton,  do 

Mary  do  dau.  18  do  do  do 

William         do  son  14  do  do  do 

Josejjh  do  son  11  do  do  do 

Note  that  the  "head"  of  the  household  is  listed  first,  then 
all  the  other  persons  in  the  house  that  night  are  shown  v/ith 
their  relationship  to  the  head  of  the  house.  It  must  not  be 
assumed  that  they  bear  exactly  the  same  relationship  to  the 
wife  as  to  the  "head"  because  he  may  have  been  married 
several  times,  and  the  present  wife  is  not  necessarily  the 
mother  of  the  daughters  and  sons  or  related  to  other  persons 
who  may  be  in  the  household.  In  this  census  the  actual  age 
was  recorded,  and  the  most  important  statement  is  often  that 
of  the  actual  place  of  birth.  A  comparison  between  the  fore^ 
going  1841  and  1851  census  records  shows  that  in  1841 
there  was  a  person  in  the  family  named  Matthew,  aged  10 
years,  who  was  not  with  the  family  in  1851.  Between  1841 
and  1851  he  may  have  died,  moved  away  to  work,  or  per- 
haps he  married   and   still  lived  in   the  immediate  locality. 
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The  supposition  that  he  married  is  supported  by  the  finding 
in  the  same  parish,  a  census  schedule  as  follows: — 

Age  where  Born 

Matthew  Newby       Head,   mar.  19         Agric.  labr.  Long  Newton,  Durham 

Mary  do  wife,     mar.  23  Ormesby,  Durham 

Ann  do  dau.  6  mos.  Ormesby,  Durham 

Ann  Hind  mother-in-law,    wid.  52  Woton,   Beds. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  most  of  the  working  class  a  century 
or  more  ago  could  neither  read  nor  write,  it  can  be  expected 
that  unintentional  errors  would  occur  as  householders  gave 
the  details  verbally  to  the  enumerator.  For  instance,  the  age 
of  jifty-tn'O  given  by  word  of  mouth  may  be  mis-heard  and 
written  as  sixty-two.  Names  of  places  are  also  occasionally 
written  phonetically  or  incorrectly.  Note  what  occurs  in  the 
record  of  the  above  family  in  the  1861  census,  which  record 
was  obtained  by  correspondence  with  the  Registrar  General, 
Somerset  House,  London: — 

1861  Census  of  High  Street,  Long  Newton,  Durham 


Age 


Where  Born 


Matthew  Newby 

Head, 

Mar. 

30  Drainer 

Long  Newton,  Durham 

Mary           do 

wife, 

Mar. 

30 

Hornsby,  Yorks 

Ann            do 

dau. 

10  scholar 

Long  Newton,  Durham 

Matthew     do 

son 

8 

do                   do 

Susan          do 

dau. 

6 

do                   do 

William      do 

son 

3 

do                   do 

Mary           do 

dau. 

1 

do                   do 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  1851  Mary  Newby  is  given 
as  aged  23,  and  born  in  Ormesby,  and  that  in  1861  she  is 
given  as  30,  and  born  in  Hornsby.  In  North  Yorkshire  there 
is  a  place  named  Ormesby  very  close  to  another  place  named 
Hornby,  but  the  enumerator  wrote  down  what  he  heard,  and 
it  would  appear  that  Mary  also  conveniently  reduced  her 
age  as  she  grew  older! 

A  record  of  a  household  from  the  1841  census  cannot  be 
assumed  to  be  that  of  one  family  without  harmonizing  evi- 
dence. The  following  enumeration  appears  in  the  1841  cen- 
sus of  Winwick,  Northamptonshire: — 


Bundle  451,  Book  13. 


James 

Gurney 

35 

Sarah 

do 

30 

George 

do 

13 

Gabriel 

do 

13 

Charlotte 

do 

11 

ag- 


labr 


Y 
Y 
Y 
Y 
Y 
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From  the  above  record,  a  family  was  incorrectly  compiled 
as  parents  and  three  children.  The  parish  registers  had  been 
searched  back  from  about  1813  to  the  earliest  dates,  but  no 
one  had  bothered  to  search  them  from  1813  to  beyond  1851. 
This  often  happens  in  genealogies  of  families  who  are  over- 
anxious to  trace  their  pedigree  back  to  early  dates  rather 
than  making  sure  each  family  in  each  generation  is  complete 
as  the  pedigree  is  developed.  In  this  particular  instance  the 
parish  registers  of  Winwick,  Northants;  tell  the  story  of  the 
persons  shown  in  the  above  census  records. 

Winwick  Parish  Registers,  Northamptonshire 

Chr.  4  Nov.  1827 — Gabriel  son  of  Arthur  and  Elizabeth  Gur- 

ney. 
Chr.  22  Feb.   1829 — Charlotte  dau  of  Arthur  and  Elizabeth 

Gurney. 
Bur.   14  June  1829 — Arthur  Gurney,  aged  30  years. 
Chr.  7    May    1799 — Arthur   son   of   Benjamin   Gurney   and 

his  wife  Mary  (formerly  Arthur). 
Chr.   12  May  1803 — James  son  of  the  same  parents. 

It  is  clear  that  in  the  1841  census  record,  the  children 
Gabriel  and  Charlotte  are  not  the  children  of  James  and 
Sarah  Gurney,  but  are  the  children  of  James'  brother,  Ar- 
thur, who  died  in  1829.  There  is  good  reason  for  them  to 
be  residing  with  their  uncle  in  1841. 

If  the  surname  of  the  family  concerned  is  common,  care 
should  be  taken  to  make  sure  that  any  census  enumeration  is 
actually  the  record  of  the  family  being  sought.  Particularly 
in  Wales  this  is  a  problem,  with  such  common  surnames  as 
Jones,  Williams,  Thomas.  In  England  there  are  many  com- 
mon names  like  Smith,  Brown,  or  Robinson,  to  mention  only 
a  few.  Even  where  the  surname  is  less  common,  it  is  wise  to 
prove  every  assumption. 

To  illustrate  this  point,  the  Enderby  family  in  the  ances- 
try of  Mrs.  Conway  Ashton  is  of  interest. 

The  records  of  the  family  show  that  William  Enderby 
and  his  wife,  Elizabeth,  were  the  parents  of  several  children 
born  at  Binbrook,  Lincolnshire.  Birth  certificates  from  Som- 
erset House  disclosed  that  several  children  were  born  at  Bin- 
brook  between  1840  and  1847.  The  1841  census  of  Binbrook, 
Lincolnshire,  showed  the  record  of  the  family  which  agreed 
with  facts  already  known: — 


William  E 

■nderby 

30       Shoer 

Elizabeth 

do 

30 

Eliza 

do 

.  9 

Fanny 

do 

8 

Margaret 

do 

5 

Timothy 

do 

3 

Louisa 

do 

7  months 
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1841  Census,  Main  Street,  Binbrook  St.  Gabriel,  Lines. 

=r  Y 

Y 
Y 
Y 
Y 
Y 
Y 

The  1851  census  records  of  Binbrook  were  then  searched, 
but  the  above  family  was  not  traced.  There  was  reason  to 
search  the  surrounding  parishes  on  the  assumption  that  the 
family  had  moved  to  another  locality,  perhaps  for  better  em- 
ployment. The  vital  information  as  to  the  correct  ages  and 
birthplaces  of  the  parents,  William  and  Elizabeth  Enderby, 
was  needed.  It  was  essential  to  trace  the  1851  census  record 
of  this  family.  Accordingly,  in  ever-widening  circles  around 
Binbrook,  sixty-one  parishes  were  searched.  The  only  record 
of  a  William  Enderby  and  family  was  that  traced  in  the  1851 
census  of  Kirmond-le-Mire  as  follows-  — 


1851   Census,   Parish   of  Kirmond-Le-Mire,   Lines. 


Birthplace 

William  Enderby 

Head  Marr. 

42  Agr.  labr.    Binbrook  Lines. 

Eliiabeth     do 

wife 

38                 Beckingham,   Notts. 

George        do 

son 

13                       Binbrook,  Lines. 

Harriet        do 

dau 

8                          do            do 

Eliza             do 

dau 

9                          do            do 

This  is  the  enumeration  of  a  family  with  an  uncommon 
surname,  and  the  only  one  in  the  locality  likely  to  tit  the  re- 
quirements. Comparisons  between  the  family  shown  in  the 
1841  record  and  that  of  the  1851  record  disclose  such  dis- 
crepancies as  follows: 

i.  The  1841  census  shows  Elizabeth  as  30  to  34  years  of 
age,  born  in  the  county  of  Lincoln,  whereas  the  1851 
census  shows  an  Elizabeth  as  age  38  born  in  Notting- 
hamshire. Perhaps  this  may  be  an  indication  that  the 
first  Elizabeth  died,  and  William  married  a  second  per- 
son with  the  same  first  given   (christian)   name. 

ii.  William  Enderby  in  1841  is  a  shoemaker,  but  in  1851 
the  man  is  an  agricultural  laborer. 

iii.  The  children  shown  in  1841  are  not  shown  with  this 
family  in  1851.  George  age  13  in  1851  is  not  shown 
with  the  family  of  1841. 
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The  family  had  already  received  details  of  christenings 
from  the  parish  registers,  and  the  parish  minister  claimed  that 
there  was  one  christening  only  for  a  William  Enderby  around 
1809,  viz:  — 

Chr:  20  April   1809    William  the  son  of  William  and  Mary  Enderby. 

It  would  seem  that  there  were  two  men,  both  named 
William  Enderby,  or  else  the  1841  and  1851  census  records 
referred  to  the  same  man.  The  living  descendant,  taking  an 
active  interest  in  the  research,  could  trace  no  children  by 
the  names  of  Harriet  and  Eliza  in  the  old  family  records, 
but  it  is  not  uncommon  to  trace  the  records  of  forgotten  chil- 
dren, and  so  unmentioned,  in  family  records.  Years  ago  the 
family  had  accepted  the  christening  dated  20  April  1809  for 
its  ancestor  William  Enderby,  but  the  question  now  arose  as 
to  whether  the  man  in  the  1851  census  aged  42  years,  was 
another  man  of  the  same  name,  and  consequently  conflicting 
with  the  pedigree. 

Relatives  still  living  in  England  were  contacted  by  the 
American  descendants.  After  several  letters,  it  was  learned 
from  a  second  cousin  residing  in  Hull,  Yorkshire,  that  his 
particular  Enderby  family  had  variously  lived  in  Hull  and 
Grimsby  around  the  year  1851. 

A  letter  was  written  to  the  superintendent  registrar  of 
the  register  office  at  Hull.  He  performed  valuable  assistance 
in  searches  for  the  death  records  of  William  Enderby  and 
his  wife,  Elizabeth.  As  no  information  was  in  the  family  rec- 
ords as  to  when  they  died,  this  was  a  long  search,  covering 
deaths  which  took  place  since  1841.  Records  of  death  were 
traced  for  Williami  Enderby  in  1878,  and  Elizabeth  Enderby 
in  1883,  that  had  the  appearance  of  being  likely  to  refer  to 
William  and  Elizabeth  Enderby.  However,  since  in  previous 
research  wrong  death  records  had  already  been  issued,  these 
newly-found  documents  were  mailed  to  the  relatives  in  Eng- 
land. The  relatives  recognized  the  informants  who  registered 
the  deaths  as  close  relatives,  so  they  were  now  acceptable. 
Searches  were  fruitlessly  made  of  the  1871  and  1861  census 
records  of  the  places  of  death.  It  was  decided  that  although 
the  population  was  very  large,  a  search  would  have  to  be 
made  of  all  the  1851  census  records  from  Grimsby,  Lincoln- 
shire, and  for  Hull,  and  Sculcoates,  in  Yorkshire.  Finally,  in 
the  returns  for  Hull,  the  family  was  traced  as  follows: 
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1851  Census  of  10  Crown  Court,  Dock  Street 

,  Hull,  Yorks. 

Birthplace 

William  Enderby 

Head  Marr.  42 

Bootbinder 

Binbrook,   Lines. 

Elizabeth      do 

wife                 44 

Grimsby,     do 

Charlotte      do 

dau                    8 

Binbrook,     do 

Olive             do 

dau                    6 

do           do 

Matilda        do 

dau                    4 

do           do 

George          do 

son                     1 

Scotherne,     do 

Elizabeth  J.  do 

dau                  18 

Binbrook,     do 

The  above  family  agrees  with  details  of  the  1841  census, 
with  birth  records  of  some  of  the  children,  with  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  father,  and  clearly  is  the  family  being  sought.  The 
child,  George,  aged  1  year,  does  not  appear  in  the  old  fam- 
ily records,  so  he  probably  died  young  and  was  forgotten. 
The  certificate  of  birth  was  obtained  for  the  child  Olive 
Enderby,  born  27  April  1845,  and  aged  six  years  in  the  1851 
census.  This  showed  that  she  was  born  in  the  village  of  Bin- 
brook St.  Gabriel,  Lincolnshire. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  two  men  named  William 
Enderby  appear  in  the  1851  census,  both  the  same  age  of 
42  years,  and  both  described  as  born  in  the  little  parish  of 
Binbrook,  Lincolnshire.  The  christening  entry,  submitted  by 
the  Rector  of  St.  Mary  and  St.  Gabriel,  Binbrook,  for  20 
April  1809,  could  be  accepted  for  either  one  of  them,  unless 
some  careful  attention  is  given  to  the  problem.  If  there  were 
two  men  and  but  one  christening,  where  was  the  record  of 
the  christening  of  the  other? 

As  a  check  on  the  search  made  by  the  parish  minister,  the 
bishop's  transcripts  for  Binbrook,  kept  at  Lincoln,  were 
next  searched.  The  following  entry  which  was  not  submitted 
by  the  minister  was  traced:  — 

Chr:  26  December  1808,  William,  son  of  John  and  Frances 
Enderby. 

The  entry  sent  by  the  minister  was  dated  20  April  1809, 
relating  to  William,  son  of  William  and  Mary  Enderby. 

Which  of  these  two  entries  relates  to  William  Enderby  the 
shoemaker  who  lived  in  Hull  1851,  and  is  the  direct  ancestor, 
is  another  problem.  However,  this  example  serves  to  demon- 
strate:— 

i.  The  danger  of  jumping  to  quick  conclusions  from  in- 
formation in  the  census,  returns  without  weighing  care- 
fully all  the  facts. 
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ii.  The  importance  of  families  taking  an  interest  in  the 
research  so  that  they  can  assist  in  detecting  such  prob- 
lems, and  if  necessary,  obtaining  by  correspondence  with 
relatives,   additional  supplementary  details. 

iii.  The  value  of  the  services  of  superintendent  registrars 
when  no  clear  guide  as  to  the  date  of  the  death  of 
a  person  is   available. 

iv.  The  comparison  of  parish  registers  with  bishop's  tran- 
scripts. 
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Chapter  Seven 

HOW  TO  TRACE  PLACE  AND  FAMILY 

IN  THE  1841  AND  1851  CENSUS  RECORDS 

'T*HERE  is  no  surname  index  to  persons  listed  in  the  census 
returns.  The  families  recorded  are  in  the  order  of  houses 
visited  by  the  enumerator.  The  reasons  why  the  census  re- 
turns should  be  consulted  are: 

A.  Persons  commencing  research  in  the  records  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  need  facts  that  were  stated  personally 
by  their  ancestors.  The  1841  census  is  of  value  by  showing 
household  groups;  but  the  1851  and  later  census  records 
show  facts  about  birthplaces  and  relationships  which  are 
extremely  valuable  and  should  never  be  neglected. 

B.  Preliminary  work  in  the  census  returns  is  often  followed 
by  extensive  parish  register  and  other  research,  but  by 
referring  back  to  the  census  enumerations,  many  additional 
details  may  be  found,  among  which  are  the  following: 

a.  The  parish  registers  might  have  given  ancestral  fami- 
lies whose  daughters  changed  their  surname  by  mar- 
riage. The  1841  and  1851  census  records  may  show 
complete  or  partial  families  of  these  couples,  supplying 
ages,  birthplaces,  and  other  important  information. 

b.  Appearing  in  the  census  records  may  be  children 
whose  births  were  not  registered  in  the  locality  of 
usual  residence,  or  registered  in  some  obscure  noncon- 
formist chapel  or  perhaps  not  registered. 

c.  Members  of  families  who  had  married  elsewhere,  and 
others  who  had  at  one  time  resided  in  another  place, 
may  have  returned  to  their  locality  of  origin,  sometimes 
bringing  with  them  families  born  in  distant  places. 

d.  Conflicting  issues  of  the  identification  of  families 
traced  in  other  records  may  be  resolved  by  the  evidence 
found  in  census  returns. 

Assuming  that  the  name  of  the  parish  is  known,  how 
does  one  use  the  1851  census  records? 

A.  The  search  can  be  made  in  the  original  records  at  the 
Public  Record  Office,  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.  C.  2., 
by  any  person  who  has  obtained  a  reader's  permit.  In  that 
case,  the  officials  in  charge  will  assist  the  visitor  to  find 
the  appropriate  books  of  census  returns  relating  to  the  parish 
concerned. 
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B.  To  search  the  microfilm  copies  of  the  1851  census  re- 
turns at  the  Library,  The  Genealogical  Society,  Salt  Lake 
City  1,  Utah,  it  is  wise  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
details  given  in  this  chapter. 

C.  Do  not  travel  to  Salt  Lake  City  solely  to  search  the  1851 
census  returns  without  first  enquiring  whether  the  census 
of  the  locality  concerned  is  available.  The  microfilming  has 
been  in  progress  since  1948,  but  up  to  the  end  of  1956  less 
than  half  the  work  has  been  accomplished. 

D.  Be  sure  of  the  facts  and  know  what  is  required.  Un- 
less well  planned,  searches  in  the  census  returns  may  not 
produce  the  desired  results.  For  instance,  if  the  search  is  in 
its  initial  stage,  it  may  be  more  important  to  obtain  certain 
records  of  births,  marriages,  or  deaths,  before  using  the 
census   records.^   This   is   very  important. 

E.  Make  sure  of  the  name  of  the  place  to  be  searched. 
If  it  is  not  a  parish,  it  is  essential  to  determine  the  name  of 
the  parish  in  which  it  is  situated.  Verify  the  name  of  the 
county  in  which  the  place  is  said  to  be  situated,  as  there 
are  many  small  places  which  bear  the  same  names.  The 
best  aid  in  determining  these  facts  is  Lewis's  Topographical 
Dictionaries.^ 

As  the  microfilm  copy  of  the  185 1  census,  when  completed, 
will  cover  thousands  of  parishes  and  other  smaller  places,  it 
is  impractical  for  the  Genealogical  Society  to  make  a  cata- 
logue card  for  each  parish.  Insofar  as  the  microfilm  copy  is 
available,  there  are  two  distinct  places  in  the  Library  Read- 
ing Room  where  it  is  a  catalogued: 

(i)  The  English  General  File  and  the  Welsh  General  File, 
catalogue  the  1851  census  records  in  a  general  way. 
Under  the  word  Census  appears  a  listing  of  registration 
district  numbers  and  the  names  of  the  sub-districts, 
but  no  references  are  given  to  the  names  of  the  parishes 
contained  in  the  districts, 
(ii)  The  Genealogical  Society  is  preparing  alphabetical  lists 
showing  the  name  of  each  parish  with  its  townships. 
These  lists  constitute  a  simple  method  of  determining 
by  page  numbers  where  on  the  microfilm  the  record 
of  any  particular  parish  appears,  together  with  the 
Library  call  number  for  that  particular  record. 
a.  The  1851  Census  of  Wales  and  Monmouthshire. 
The    microfilm    copy    of    the    1851    Census    of    the 


1.  See  Chapter  4,  "Civil  Registration  of  Births,  Marriages,  and  Deaths. 

2.  Samuel  Lewis,  A  Topograph ica!  Dictionary  of  England  (Several  editions, 
commencing  in  1831,  London).  This  publication  is  in  4  volimies  and  contains 
information  on  the  parishes  in  Monmouthshire. 

A  Topographical  Dictionary  of  Wales  (several  editions,  commencing  in  1833 
London). 
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Welsh  Division  is  now  available.  An  alphabetical 
list  of  all  parishes^  in  Wales  and  Monmouthshire 
is  being  made, 
b.  The  1851  Census  of  England.  The  microfilming  of 
the  1851  Census  of  England  is  in  progress.  As  the 
microfilm  copy  of  the  census  of  each  county  becomes 
available,  an  alphabetical  list  of  all  parishes*  in 
each   county   is   being   made.  . 

One  must  not  expect  to  find  any  of  these  lists 
until  after  the  microfilm  becomes  available  and  the 
Genealogical  Society  has  had  time  to  complete  the 
alphabetical   lists. 

The  following  examples  will  help  demonstrate  the  method 
of  tracing  place  and  family  in  the  1851  census  records: — 
I.   Welsh  Example. 

Captain  Thomas  Davies  recorded  that  he  was  born  1st 
April  1827  at  Blaenpantery,  Cardiganshire,  the  son  of  John 
Davies  and  his  wife,  Margaret  Jones.  No  mention  was  found 
in  either  Lewis's  Topographical  Dictionary  of  Wales  or  in  a 
gazetteer,  of  Blaenpantery  or  a  place  of  similar  pronuncia^ 
tion.  As  family  records  showed  that  Captain  Thomas  Dav'es 
was  married  in  Wales  in  1848,  application  was  made  for  a 
copy  of  his  marriage  certificate.  This  document  showed  that 
he  was  married  20  April  1848  in  Cardiff,  Glamorganshire, 
but  that  his  residence  at  that  time  was  Blaenpantarfi,  Parish 
of  Troedyraur,  Cardiganshire,  and  that  he  was  the  son  of 
John  Davies,  a  butler.  'Lewis's  Topographical  Dictionary 
shows  that  Troedyraur  is  a  parish  four  miles  from  Newcastle- 
Emlyn,  and  had  a  population  in  1831  of  1,064.  The  map  of 
Cardiganshire  shows  that  Troedyraur  is  on  the  highway,  and 
that  the  nearest  parish  is  Bettws  Evan.  The  place  Blaenpan- 
tarfi or  similar  spelling  is  not  shown  on  the  map.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  procedure  to  trace  the  census  records  of  Troedyraur 
parish:  — 

i.  Refer  to  the  above  mentioned  book  when  available  as  this 
will  show  all  parishes  in  alphabetical  order,  and  it  will  be 
easy  to  turn  to  the  letter  "T"  and  find  the  reference  to 
Troedyraur,  Cardiganshire.  Here  is  an  example  of  how  the 
parish  reference  will  appear: 


Parish 

Part    of 
Parish 

County 

Bundle 

Numbers 

Page    Numbers 
on  Microfilm 

Library 
Call  Numbers 

Troedyraur 

-^.^_- 

Cards. 

2482 

372  to  413 

F  Wales  7.  Part  63. 

3.  and  4.  The   definition   of  the   word   parish   as   mentioned   here   is   based   on   the 
ancient  ecclesiastical  parish  (See  Chapter  10.). 
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Fiom  this  information,  one  should  now  enter  into  the  re- 
search notebook: — 

"Tioedyraur,  Cardiganshire,  see  pages  372  to  413,  on 
microfilm  F.  Wales  7  part  63." 

On  the  application  slip  to  be  handed  to  the  library  assist- 
ant, one  now  writes  "F  Wales  7  part  63."  Nothing  else  is 
necessary  on  the  library  slip,  as  this  is  the  complete  call 
number. 

Explanation  of  the  "Bundle  Numbers"  and 
"Page  Numbers  on  Microfilm." 

At  the  Public  Record  Office,  London,  England,  the  orig- 
inal census  records  are  in  bound  volumes,  filed  in  boxes 
(commonly  called  bundles),  and  a  number  is  given  to  each 
bundle.  This  bundle  number  appears  on  the  bottom  of  every 
page  microfilmed.  As  the  officials  microfilmed  the  census 
records  for  the  Genealogical  Society,  they  numbered  each 
double  page  at  the  top  right-hand  corner,  beginning  with 
the  first  page  of  the  first  book  in  each  bundle  and  numbering 
consecutively  through  each  book  in  the  bundle  to  the  end. 
These  are  the  page  numbers  listed  in  the  column  "Page  Num- 
bers on  Microfilm"  in  the  projected  reference  books  showing 
alphabetical  lists  of  the  parishes  and  other  places. 

The  page  numbers  to  which  reference  is  made  are  those 
appearing  at  the  top  right-hand  corners  and  not  to  any  other 
page  numbers  which  appear.  (See  Plates  I  and  II,  note  the 
top  right-hand  corners.) 

When  the  microfilm  is  placed  on  the  reading  machine,  it 
is  necessary  to  turn  to  the  pages  agreeing  with  the  description 
found  for  Troedyraur  parish,  or  commencing  with  page  372. 
The  census  returns  for  every  parish  are  divided  into  small 
sections,  and  each  represents  an  area  covered  by  an  enumera- 
tor as  he  visited  each  family  to  secure  the  details  required  by 
the  government.  Each  of  these  small  districts  is  preceded,  in 
the  census  records,  by  a  written  description  of  that  particu- 
lar area.  (See  Plate  I  "Description  of  Enumeration  District.") 

The  balance  of  the  pages  in  each  section  or  "Enumeration 
District"  contain  the  information  concerning  the  families  re- 
siding in  that  area  on  the  night  the  census  return  was  made. 
One  reads  first  the  pages  headed,  "Description  of  the  Enum- 
eration District,"  and  seeks  mention  of  the  place  "Blaen- 
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PLATE  I.  Part  of  the  first  page  of  the  record  of  an  area  covered  by  an 
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he  visited.  Note  the  page  number  in  the  top  right-hand  corner 
(372).   (Used  by  permission.) 
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PLATE  11.  Part  of  a  page  taken  from  the  household  eiiumerations  of  the 
parish  of  Bettws  Evan.  Note  the  page  number  in  the  top  right- 
hand  corner  of  the  page  (431).  In  all  research  notes  and  quo- 
tations therefrom,  this  page  number  is  the  one  to  quote  for 
future  reference  as  to  the  source.   (Used  by  permission.) 
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pantarfi,"  the  place  of  residence  of  Captain  Thomas  Davies, 
or  his  father,  John  Davies,  the  butler,  the  subjects  of  this 
example.  It  will  be  noted  (see  Plate  I)  that  Blaenpantarfi  is 
not  mentioned. 

The  film  may  now  be  turned  to  see  if  the  place  Blaenpan^ 
tarfi  is  mentioned  later,  but  in  this  case,  no  mention  of  such 
a  place  is  to  be  found  on  the  pages  headed  "Description  of 
Enumeration  District."  It  is  now  necessary  to  search  the 
household  enumerations  carefully,  but  throughout  the  rec- 
ord for  the  parish  of  Troedyraur  no  mention  is  to  be  found 
of  the  Davies  family  being  sought. 

That  a  family  is  not  to  be  found  in  a  parish  where  it 
was  formerly  resident  may  be  indicative  of  several  things, 
i.  The   parents   might   have  died    and    the    family   moved 

away, 
ii.  The  family  moved  away. 

iii.  The  place,  Blaenpantarfi,  may  be  an  estate  of  some 
large  landowner,  and  may  overlap  the  boundaries  of 
the  small  parish  (Troedyraur)  and  extend  into  some 
neighboring   parish. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  when  the  map  was  checked,  the 
nearest  parish  noted  was  Bettws  Evan.  The  reference  book, 
already  mentioned,  indicates  that  Bettws  Evan  parish  is  on 
the  same  microfilm,  F.  WALES  7  part  63,  on  pages  414  to 
432.  The  microfilm  is  now  turned  to  page  414  and  the  pages 
headed,  "Description  of  Enumeration  District,"  for  Bettws 
Evan  are  read.  The  description  found  on  page  424  indicates 
that  a  place  named  Blanpantarfi  is  in  that  parish.  (See 
Plate  III.) 

Reading  through  the  household  enumerations  for  this 
"Enumeration  District"  of  the  parish  of  Bettws  Evan,  there 
appears  on  page  43 1 ,  the  record  of  residents  in  a  house  named 
"Mountain,"  as  follows:  (See  Plate  II.) 

43P 

Mountain:  John      Davies.  Head.  Mar.  53. Farmer  and  St.   Mary,   Cardigan 

Annuitant. 

Margaret    Do  Wife  Mar  48  Newcastle    Emiyn    Card. 

Evan'           Do  Son  13  Scholar  Troedyraur,  Cardigan 

Mary           Do  Daur  9        Do                     Do                 Do 

Margaret    Do  Daur  5  Bettws  Ev.         Do 

William     Do  Son  11    days                     Do                Do 

5.  The  page  number,  on  the  top  righth,",nd  corner  of  the  double  page  of  the 
census  record,  must  be  recorded  in  the  rr^search  notebook.  When  compiHng 
the  material  into  the  family  record  (or  family  group  sheets),  this  page  number, 
together  with  the  Library  Call  Number  of  the  film  and  the  name  of  the 
parish,  must  be  quoted  as  a  source  reference,  in  order  to  check  the  evidence 
at  some  future  time. 
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Family  records  of  Captain  Thomas  Davies  show  that  he 
had  a  hrother  hy  the  name  of  Evan  Davies  (mentioned  in 
the  census  record  quoted),  and  it  will  be  noted  that  the  cen- 
sus record  shows  that  two  of  the  children  were  born  in  Troed- 
yraur  f>arish.  A  copy  of  the  birth  record  of  Mary  Davies, 
age  9  in  the  1851  census  and  therefore  born  in  1841  or  1842, 
was  obtained.  This  showed  that  she  was  born  in  1841  at 
Blaenpantarfi,  Troedyraur,  and  was  the  daughter  of  John 
Davies,  a  butler,  by  his  wife,  Margaret,  formerly  Jones,  and 
proving  that  the  family  traced  was  the  correct  connection. 
Further  proof  was  obtained  by  having  a  correspondent  in 
London  search  the  1841  Census  returns  for  Troedyraur 
parish.    The  following  information  was  found: 

1841  Census  of  Troedyraur,  Cardiganshire. 


Troedyraur 

House. 

John  Davies 

Age 

about 

40 

M.S. 

Yes 

Blaenparxtrefi. 

Margaret 

Davies 

35 

Ind. 

Yes 

Thomas 

do 

14 

Yes 

John 

do 

11 

Yes 

Evan 

do 

3 

Yes 

Mary 

do 

1  1 

month 

Yes 

In  1841  John  Davies  was  a  butler  (a  male  servant),  but 
it  would  seem  that  by  the  year  1851  he  had  retired  on  an 
annuity  and  had  taken  up  a  farm  close  by. 

II.   English   Examples. 

A.  The  records  of  the  1851  Census  of  England  are  the 
same  as  in  the  Welsh  example,  and  the  procedure  is  the  same. 
If  one  were  interested  in  tracing  the  records  of  the  1851  Cen- 
sus of  Newchurch-in-Rossendale,  Lancashire,  it  would  be  nec- 
essary to  first  check  whether  or  not  it  was  a  parish.  Lewis's 
A  Topographical  Dictionary  of  Enf^land  describes  it  as 
follows:  — 

Newchurch-in-Rossendale,  a  chapelry  in  that  part  of  the 
parish  of  Whalley  .  .  .  3'/2  miles  .  .  .  from  HasHngden,  con- 
taining, with  Bacup,  Deadwin-Clough,  Tunstead,  and  Wol- 
fenden,   8557   inhabitants   in    183L 

The  map  should  then  be  checked,  to  familiarize  oneself 
with  the  neighboring  places.  The  same  procedure,  as  noted  in 
the  previous  example  is  followed:  — 
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i.  The  projected  reference  book,  When  available  will  show 
all  parishes  in  alphabetical  order  and  under  the  letter 
"W"  one  will  trace  the  name  of  Whalley,  and  its  town- 
ship,  Newchurch-in-Rossendale,  which  is  as  follows: 


Parish 

Township 
(if  any) 

Bundle 

Numbers 

Page   Numbers 
on  Microfilm 

Library 
Call   Numbers 

Whalley 

Newchurch    in 
Rossendale 

2248 

1  to  522 

F.  Eng  14  Part  143 

Whalley 

Higher  Booths 

2249 

1  to  128 

F.  Eng.  14  Part  144 

Whalley 

Lower  Booths 

2249 

129  to  246 

F.  Eng.  14  Part  144 

L-                    "A — -^ 

Whalley  is  an  extensive  parish,  containing  in  1851,  134,196 
inhabitants,  therefore  one  would  not  search  the  whole 
of  Whalley  parish,  but  only  that  part  pertinent  to  the  prob- 
lem, which  is,  in  this  case,  Newchurch-in-Rossendale.  It 
had  16,925  inhabitants  in  1851,  or  less  than  one-eighth  of 
the  population  of  the  entire  parish.  A  note  would  then  be 
entered  in  the  research  notebook  that  Newchurch-in-Rossen- 
dale appears  on  pages  1  to  522  of  the  microfilm  F.  Eng.  14., 
part  143. 

As  indicated  in  the  previous  example,  one  enters  the  call 
number,  F.  Eng.  14.,  part  143,  on  a  library  call  slip,  and  the 
library  assistant  will  place  the  microfilm  on  a  reading  ma- 
chine, so  that  the  search  could  begin. 

If  a  document,  such  as  a  birth,  marriage,  or  death  cer- 
tificate, or  a  parish  register  entry,  indicates  that  a  family  re- 
sided in  the  parish  of  Whalley,  and  that  their  specific  ad- 
dress was  Whalley  (and  not  one  of  the  other  townships  or 
villages  in  that  large  parish),  it  would  be  wise  to  first  con- 
sider searching  the  census  of  Whalley  Township,  rather  than 
commencing  the  search  in  other  townships  connected  with 
that  parish.  For  example,  the  projected  alphabetical  lists  of 
parishes  will  show: — 


Parish 

Township 
(if  any) 

Bundle 
Numbers 

Page  Numbers 
on  Microfilm 

Library 
Call   Numbers 

WHALLEY 

Mearley 

2256 

123  to  124 

F.  Eng.  14  Part  153 

WHALLEY 

Clitheroe 

2256 

125  to  346 

F.  Eng.  14  Part  153 

WHALLEY 

Pendleton 

2256 

347  to  392 

F.  Eng.  14  Part  153 

WHALLEY 

Wiswell 

2256 

393  to  422 

F.  Eng.  14  Part  153 

WHALLEY 

WHALLEY 

2256 

423  to  454 

F.  Eng.  14  Part  153 

WHALLEY 
^ 7— 

Little   Mitton 

2256 

455  to  460 

F.  Eng.  14  Part  153 
^ 
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The  search  would  therefore  be  made  in  the  census  record 
for  Whalley  Township  through  the  page  numbers  (423  to 
454)  as  given  in  the  reference  book.  If  the  family  is  not  found 
in  that  particular  record,  then  it  might  be  necessary  to  make 
a  wider  search  through  the  other  townships. 

Alternatively,  if  an  address  was  in  one  of  the  other  town- 
ships, one  would  not  commence  the  search  with  Whalley 
Township,  but  would  start  the  search  in  the  record  of  the 
township  in  question. 

B.  There  are  many  instances  where  a  location  within  a 
parish  or  the  parish  itself  may  be  divided  into  various  dis- 
tricts, and  appear  in  the  census  records  in  different  micro- 
films. As  an  example,  note  the  references  for  the  parish  of 
Redmarshall,  County  Durham. 


Parish 

Township 
(if  any) 

Bundle 
Numbers 

Page  Numbers 
on  microfilms 

Library 
Call  Numbers 

Redmarshall 

Redmarshall 

2383 

26  to  28 

F.  Eng.  13  Pan  2 

Redmarshall 

Carlton 

2383 

17  to  25 

F.  Eng.  13  Part  2 

Redmarshall 

Stillington 

2384 

694  to  696 

F.  Eng.  13  Part  4 

Note  that  in  1851,  Redmarshall  parish  had  three  divi- 
sions or  townships:  Redmarshall  Township  (population  76); 
Carlton  Township  (population  186);  and  Stillington  Tov/n- 
ship  (population  70).  If  a  search  were  made  of  the  micro- 
film containing  the  records  of  the  townships  of  Redmarshall 
and  Carlton,  and  omitted  searching  the  microfilm  for  Still- 
ington, such  an  error  might  be  the  cause  for  not  finding  the 
record  being  sought.  In  a  problem  centered  in  such  a  place 
as  Redmarshall  and  its  townships,  one  would  enter  in  the 
research  notebook,  the  following: 

)    See  Redmarshall  on  pages  26  to  28  of  F. 
Redmarshall         )        Eng.  13  part  2. 
Co.  Durham        )    See  Carlton  on  pages  17  to  25  of  F.  Eng. 

)        13  part  2. 

"*    See  Stillington  on  pages  694-696  of  F.  Eng. 
13  part  4. 

The  procedure  previously  mentioned  is  followed  through, 
searching  the  pages  indicated  in  both  microfilms.  Then  one 
may  be  certain  to  have  covered  the  record  of  the  entire  parish 
or  places  concerned. 
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C.  If  the  census  of  a  large  town  or  city  has  to  be  searched, 
it  is  always  wise  to  attempt  to  find  out,  before  the  search  is 
attempted,  the  name  of  the  street  or  locality  where  the  fam- 
ily resided.  (This  problem  is  dealt  with  in  Chapter  8.) 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  Lewis's  Topographi- 
cal Dictionaries  are  a  valuable  aid  in  determining  the  name 
of  the  parish  in  which  smaller  places  are  situated.  However, 
these  Topographical  Dictionaries  have  their  limitations,  as 
they  omit  many  small  places. 

In  these  cases,  it  will  be  necessary  to  refer  to  the  official 
publication.  The  1851  Census  of  England  and  Wales,^  avail- 
able on  the  reference  shelf  of  the  Library  Reading  Room  at  the 
Genealogical  Society,  Salt  Lake  City.  The  call  number  is 
R6A90  and  includes  eleven  books.  Each  of  these  contains  in- 
formation about  the  places  within  the  counties  covered  by 
that  particular  book.  By  checking  the  index  in  the  appropriate 
book,  a  reference  to  a  particular  hamlet  or  village  may  be 
found,  leading  to  the  name  of  the  township  and  parish  in 
which  it  is  situated. 


6.    "The    Population   Tables    (of)    England    and    Wales,"   Census   of  Great   Britain, 
1851,  XI  books,   (London:  H.  M.  Stationary  Office,  1852). 


Chapter  Eight 

STREET  AND  LOCALITY  ADDRESSES  IN 
THE  1851  CENSUS  RETURNS 

Tt  would  be  folly  to  spend  many  hours,  and  sometimes  even 

days  searching  the  1851  census  of  a  large  town,  when 
it  may  be  possible  to  find  the  record  of  a  particular  street  or 
locality  in  the  matter  of  a  few  minutes.  The  Public  Record 
Office,  London,  has  prepared  street  indexes  for  some  of 
the  large  towns  of  England  and  Wales.  These,  if  used  to  good 
advantage,  can  sometimes  avoid  long  searches  and  useless 
handling  of  records.  These  indexes  are  easy  to  use,  and  at 
the  Public  Record  Office  officials  will  assist  in  tracing  the 
record  of  any  street  or  locality  that  may  appear  in  the  street 
indexes. 

The  microfilm  copy  of  the  1851  Census  (completed  for 
Wales  and  Monmouthshire,  but  not  yet  completed  for  Eng- 
land) at  the  Genealogical  Society,  Salt  Lake  City,  may  be 
searched  very  quickly  by  using  the  street  indexes  of  those 
towns  for  which  indexes  are  available  at  that  Library.  If 
the  microfilm  copy  of  the  census  records  of  the  town  or  cit>' 
concerned  is  available,  then  check  in  the  card  catalogue  in  the 
"England  General"  file  under  the  word  Qensus  for  the  card 
showing  the  following: 

Eng.         Census  of  1851.  Street  Addresses. 

307  An  index  to  street  and  other  addresses  used  in  the 

1851  Census.  Volumes  1  to  12. 

If  the  town  or  city  required  is  listed,  apply  for  the  volume 
concerned  and  see  if  the  street  or  locality  in  that  town  is 
mentioned  in  the  street  address  index.  If  one  does  not  know 
the  name  of  the  street  or  locality,  such  information  might  be 
obtained  from  certified  copies  of  birth,  marriages,  and 
deaths;  from  old  letters,  journals  or  diaries;  from  the  Directory 
of  the  town  concerned  for  a  year  near  to  1851;  and  from 
other  sources  such  as  parish  register  entries. 

The  following  example  shows  how  one  might  obtain  a 
street  address  before  beginning  a  search  in  the  1851  Census 
returns  of  a  large  city: 
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In  the  old  family  records  of  Henry  D.  Moyle,  mention  is 
made  of  his  great-grand-uncle,  John  Dinwoodey  of  Liver- 
pool. The  information  stated  that  he  had  been  married  twice, 
that  his  second  wife  was  named  Harriet  who  died  in  1848, 
and  that  John  Dinwoodey  died  in  1853.  As  there  was  no 
mention  of  any  children,  it  was  thought  best  to  see  the  rec- 
ord of  his  family  as  shown  in  the  1851  Census.  The  death 
record  of  John  Dinwoodey  was  traced  at  the  General  Regis- 
ter Office,  London,  but  nothing  was  found  for  his  wife, 
Harriet,  in  the  death  records  1846  to  1850.  Details  shown 
on  his  death   record   included  the   following: 

Registration  District  of  Liverpool,  Lanes. 
Death  in  the  subdistrict  of  Saint  Martin. 
Died  on  13  April   1853  at  Athol  Street, 
John  Dinwoody  aged  50  years,  an  engineer. 

The  1851  Census  of  Liverpool  and  its  suburbs  is  in  no 
less  than  seventeen  bundles  of  books  of  more  than  23,600 
pages,  recording  over  400,000  persons!  The  microfilm  copy 
consists  of  thirty-three  rolls  of  microfilm.  Even  if  the  "sub- 
district  of  Saint  Martin,  Liverpool"  was  searched,  this  rec- 
ord consists  of  two  bundles  of  books  with  3,600  pages  and 
a  population  of  61,000,  comprising  six  rolls  of  microfilm!  If 
there  is  an  index  to  the  names  of  streets  in  the  1851  Census 
of  the  locality,  it  would  be  most  helpful.  In  this  case,  Liver- 
pool is  so  indexed.  Obtaining  the  volume  in  the  Library  of 
the  Genealogical  Society,  Salt  Lake  City  (call  number  Eng. 
307,  volinne  6),  under  letter  "A"  will  be  found  the  follow- 
ing references: 

ATHOL  STREET  2177  1.  4. 
2177  3.  7. 
2177        4.        6,7,8. 

At  the  Public  Record  Office,  London,  the  above  refer- 
ences have  a  straightforward  meaning,  being  references  to 
bundle  2177,  hook  1  in  that  bundle,  and  division  4  in  that 
book;  also  hiindle  2177,  book  3  and  division  7;  and  also 
bundle  2177,  book  4  and  divisions  6,  7,  and  8. 

At  the  Genealogical  Society,  Salt  Lake  City,  the  same 
references  may  also  be  followed,  and  it  is  very  easy  to  trace 
the  census  record  of  a  street  in  the  microfilm  copy  by  remem- 
bering the  details  mentioned  in  Chapter  7,  but  repeated  here 
in  more  detail: 
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i.  Each  bundle  of  books  at  the  Public  Record  Office  in  Lon- 
don  has  its  own  call  number  (for  instance  "bundle  2177" 
of  this  example)  and  this  bundle  number  appears  at  the 
bottom   of  every   page   of  microfilm. 

ii.  In  each  of  the  bundles  there  are  several  books,  each  having 
its  own  number  (such  as  1,  2,  3,  4). 

iii.  Within  each  of  these  books  there  are  divisions  which  are 
also  numbered   (such  as  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6). 

iv.  A  special  set  of  page  numbering  appears  for  each  double 
page  of  the  Census  Records.  This  page  numbering  com- 
mences at  page  1  of  the  first  book  in  the  bundle  and  runs 
consecutively  through  each  book  to  the  end  of  the  bundle. 
The  page  numbers  are  those  which  appear  on  the  top 
right'hand  corner  of  the  pages.   (See  Plate  I.) 

Insofar  as  a  microflm  copy  has  been  made,  a  special 
book^  i£  to  be  compiled  relating  to  the  towns  and  cities  for 
which  there  is  an  index  to  the  streets  and  localities.  However, 
one  must  not  expect  to  find  that  this  book,  when  available, 
will  cover  all  towns."  By  using  the  street  indexes  and  this  spe- 
cial book,  it  will  be  possible  within  a  matter  of  a  few  sec- 
onds to  determine  the  microfilm  call  number  for  any  partic- 
ular stieet  address  reference. 

The  subject  of  the  example,  "  Athol  Street,  Liverpool,"  has 
been  shown  to  have  three  distinct  references,  which  means 
that  this  street  appears  in  three  different  places  in  the  Census 
Records.  Consider  the  first  reference: 

ATHOL  STREET        2177        1.        4. 
This  means  "bundle  2177,  book  1,  division  4." 

Similarly,  the  second  reference,  2177.3.7.  and  the  third 
reference,  2177.    4.  6,  7,  8.,  are  interpreted  in  the  same  way. 

Having  obtained  these  references  to  a  particular  street, 
it  is  now  necessary  to  refer  to  the  special  book  already  men- 
tioned\  In  this  special  book  the  bundle  numbers  are  consec- 
utively arranged,  showing  the  hook  numbers,  dn'ision  num- 


1.  This  special  book,  which  reLates  the  street  indexes  for  certain  Large  towns 
and  cities  to  the  Genealogical  Society's  Library  Call  Number,  must  not  be 
confused  in  any  way  with  the  book  already  mentioned  in  Chapter  7.  (The 
book  mentioned  in  Chapter  7  relates  to  an  alphabetical  list  of  all  parishes, 
both  large  and  small.) 

2.  The  words,  towns  and  cities,  are  employed  in  the  English  sense,  meaning 
places  with  very  large  populations. 

3.  See  Footnote    1. 
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bers,  and  page  numbers  where  they  appear  on  the  microfilm, 
as  well  as  the  Library  call  number  for  the  microfilm  con- 
cerned. (See  example  Fig.  1.) 

It  is  now  a  simple  matter  to  refer  to  the  special  book, 
find  the  bundle  number,  hook  number,  division  number,  page 
numbers  where  they  appear  on  the  microfilm,  and  the  Li- 
brary call  number. 

In  the  example  of  "Athol  Street,"  given  as  reference  2177. 
1.4.,  if  one  refers  to  the  illustration  (see  Fig.  1)  it  is  to  be 
noted  that  this  reference  relates  to  the  census  records  between 
pages  1  and  229  on  the  microfilm,  with  Library  call  number 
F.  Eng.  14  part  46.  The  second  reference  for  "Athol  Street" 
(2177.3.7)  is  to  pages  432  to  694  on  microfilm  F.  Eng.  14 
part  47;  the  third  reference  for  "Athol  Street"  (2177.4,  6, 
7,  8.)  being  to  pages  695  to  967  on  microfilm  F.  Eng.  14 
part  48.  These  references,  page  numbers,  and  library  call 
numbers  should  be  entered  into  the  research  notebook. 

One  may  now  write  on  the  application  slip  at  the  Library, 
the  call  number  F.  Eng.  14  part  46.  Nothing  else  is  neces- 
sary on  the  Library  slip  as  this  is  the  complete  call  number, 
and  the  library  assistant  will  place  the  correct  roll  of  micro- 
film on  the  reading  machine. 

Turning  the  microfilm  copy  of  the  census  returns  to 
page  1  of  the  record,  which  is  the  commencement  of  hook  1 
of  the  bundle  1111 ,  and  at  the  same  time,  of  division  1  of  that 
book,  one  may  now  begin  the  search.  As  the  reference  re- 
quired (2177.1.4.)  means  hook  1  division  4,  the  microfilm  is 
turned  until  division  4  is  found,  which  in  this  particular 
example  is  at  page  123  of  "the  record,  and  in  the  "Descrip- 
tion of  Enumeration  District"  is  the  statement  that  it  con- 
tains "all  that  part  of  Athol  Street  at  the  east-end  of  the 
street."  Search  is  then  made  of  the  record  of  that  part  of 
Athol  Street.  This  record  does  not  show  any  Dinwoody 
family. 

There  is  no  need  to  search  any  further  in  this  book  and 
division,  for  it  is  known  that  there  is  no  other  part  of  Athol 
Street  on  this  roll  of  microfilm.  It  is  now  necessary  to  search 
the  other  two  references  given  for  that  street,  being  F.  Eng. 
14  part  47  and  part  48,  in  exactly  the  same  manner.  These 
other  two  records  show  parts  of  Athol  Street,  but  no  Din- 
woody  family  is   recorded. 
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Not  having  found  the  record  of  the  family,  the  researcher 
must  now  make  a  decision.  By  searching  records  of  the 
streets  near  to  Athol  Street  one  might  find  the  family,  to 
use  a  familiar  expression,  "just  around  the  corner."  However, 
while  this  will  occasionally  lead  to  the  family,  it  may  not 
work  in  areas  of  large  population.  Perhaps  if  a  record  of 
the  death  of  Harriet,  the  wife  of  John  Din  woody  can  be 
found,  another  street  address  may  be  traced.  As  the  record 
of  Mrs.  Harriet  Dinwoody,  who  was  said  to  have  died  in 
1848,  was  not  found  at  the  General  Register  Office,  Som- 
erset House,  London,  maybe  the  year  (1848)  was  wrong. 
A  letter  was  sent  to  the  superintendent  registrar  of  Liver- 
pool, Lanes.,  asking  him  to  make  a  search  in  his  registra- 
tion districts,  and  if  the  entry  cannot  be  traced  there,  to 
name  the  other  districts,  close  to  the  City  of  Liverpool  where 
the  record  might  be  filed.  In  this  particular  case  the  super- 
intendent registrar  of  Liverpool  stated  that  no  trace  of  the 
death  record  of  Harriet  Dinwoody  was  found  in  his  records. 
However,  it  was  found  in  the  adjoining  registration  district 
of  West  Derby,  Liverpool.  The  record  shows  that  she  did 
not  die  between  1846  and  1850,  but  died  on  the  31  March 
1851,  the  certified  copy  showing  the  following: 

Registration  District  of  West  Derby,  Lanes. 

Death  in  subdistrict  of  Walton  on  the  Hill. 

Died  31    March    1851    at  Orrell   View,   Bootle-cum-Linacre. 

Harriet  Dinwoody,  age  41  years, 

wife  of  John  Dinwoody,  Engineer. 

As  West  Derby  is  a  district  in  the  suburbs  of  Liverpool, 
reference  is  again  made  to  the  street  index  (Library  call  num- 
ber Eng.  307,  vol.  6)  for  the  street,  Orrell  View,  where 
Harriet  Dinwoody  died.  Under  letter  "O"  'is  found  the  fol- 
lowing: 

ORRELL  VIEW.      2191.      3.      2. 

Turning  again  to  the  special  book  it  is  quite  easy  to 
find  reference  to  bundle  2191  book  3  division  2.  The  special 
book  discloses  that  this  division  2  appears  somewhere  be- 
tween pages  375  and  488  on  the  microfilm  (Library  call 
number  F.  Eng.  14  part  72).  When  this  microfilm  is  placed 
on  the  reading  machine,  one  turns  to  page  375  (which  is,  in 
this  case,  the  beginning  of  book  3  division  1 ) .  One  now  turns 
to  division  2,  and  searches  for  Orrell  View  and   the  Din- 
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woody  family  record.  At  Number   1,  Orrell  View,  Boode- 
cum^Linacre,  appears  the  following  record: 


age 

Birthplaces. 

Head. 

John  Dinwoody.  mar. 

55.    Engineer 

Douglas,  Isle  of  Man. 

Wife. 

Harriet      do         mar. 

47 

Chiselhurst,  Kent. 

Niece. 

Frances     do        Unmd. 

21 

Warrington,  Lanes. 

Servant 

Elizabeth  Bell,     widow 

51 

Liverpool,        do. 

The  time  taken  to  check  the  street  Index  for  Liverpool, 
then  the  special  book  for  the  page  numbers  and  call  numbers, 
and  finally  to  obtain  the  microfilm  and  check  it  for  the  street, 
is  amazingly  short.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  might  be  done  in 
less  than  thirty  minutes.  If  one  did  not  know  that  the  fam- 
ily was  resident  at  Orrell  View  (which  is  about  four  miles 
from  the  center  of  Liverpool  and  the  other  street  address 
Athol  Street),  it  would  take  several  weeks  of  searching  the 
Census  of  Liverpool  and  its  suburbs  to  trace  the  record 
desired! 

In  some  large  towns  there  are  several  different  streets 
having  the  same  name.  In  such  cases,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
search  the  record  of  each  of  these  streets. 


Chapter  Nine 
THE  PARISH  AND  ITS  ADMINISTRATION 

'T^HERE  are  fifty-two  counties  in  England  and  Wales.  The 
counties  are  divided  into  large  areas  known  as  hundreds, 
wapentakes,  sokes,  liberties,  commots,  rapes,  lathes,  and 
wards,  which  are  merely  names  for  territorial  divisions  of 
various  sizes.  Within  each  of  these  divisions  are  the  parishes, 
which  form  the  smallest  unit  of  both  church  and  civil  ad- 
ministration, and  have  for  many  centuries  formed  the  center 
of  community  life.  There  are  two  definitions  for  the  word 
parish.  In  one  case  it  may  refer  to  the  Church  of  England 
and  in  another  case  to  the  local  government  (civil)  adminis- 
tration. 

i.  Ecclesiastically  a  parish  is  a  district  served  by  a  clergy- 
man of  the  established  Church  of  England  (the  State 
Church).   The  traditional  definition,  as  given  by  Cripps 


For  many  centuries  the  parish  formed  the  center  of  community  life. 
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is,  "that  circuit  of  ground  which  is  committed  to  the 
charge  of  one  person  or  vicar,  or  to  other  minister  having 
cure  of  souls  therein."^ 

ii.  A  civil  parish,  which  is  also  known  as  a  township,  may 
consist  of  an  area  which  is  only  part  of  an  ecclesiastical 
parish,  or  it  may  have  the  same  size  and  boundaries  of 
an  ecclesiastical  parish,  and  in  some  cases  it  may  include 
within  its  boundaries  several  ecclesiastical  parishes.  The 
boundaries  of  the  civil  parish  or  township  are  deter- 
mined for  local  government  purposes  only. 

iii.  In  another  chapter  it  will  be  shown  that  the  parish,  while 
a  unit  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  administration  within  the 
county,  is  also  part  of  the  Church  of  England's  divisions 
of  rural  deaneries,  archdeaconries,  dioceses,  and  prov' 
inces.  These  areas  take  little  or  no  notice  of  counties  and 
their  boundaries. 

Here  are  some  examples  of  ecclesiastical  and  civil  par- 
ishes, taken  from  commonly-used  reference  books: 

i.  Chatburn,  Lancashire. 

a.  Bartholomew's  Gazetteer*  states  it  is  a  parish  two  miles 
northeast  of  Clitheroe. 

b.  Lewis's  Topographical  Dictionary'  states  it  to  be  a 
township  IVa  miles  north-east  of  Clitheroe  and  situ- 
ated in  the  parish  of  Whalley. 

ii.  Clitheroe,  Lancashire 

a.  Bartholomew's  Gazetteer  states  it  is  a  borough  and 
market  town. 

b.  Lewis's  Topographical  Dictionary  gives  it  as  a  borough, 
market  town  and  parochial  chapelry  in  the  parish  of 
Whalley. 

iii.  Downham,  Lancashire 

a.  Bartholomew's  Gazetteer  lists  it  as  a  parish  three  miles 

east  of  Clitheroe. 

b.  Lewis's  Topographical  Dictionary,  states  it  is  a  chap- 
elry in  the  parish  of  Whalley,  three  miles  east-north- 
east of  Clitheroe. 

These  three  examples  serve  to  illustrate  that  when  Bar- 
tholomew's Gazetteer  states  a  place  is  a  parish,  that  does  not 
necessarily  mean  that  it  has  a  parish  church  with  parish  reg- 
isters. It  might  mean  that  it  is  a  ciinl  parish,  which  often  does 
not  have  a  parish  church  with  registers.  Lewis's  Topogratjhi- 

1.  On  the  Law  of  Church  and  Clergy  (1921  ed.),  p-  344.  Cripps. 

2.  The  Surrey  Gazetteer  of  the  British  hies  (Edinburgh:  1950).  John  Bnrtholomew. 

3.  A  Topographical  Dictionary  of  England  (1831  and  1833  edd)  and  A  Topographi- 
cal Dictionary  of  Walt's  (1833  ed.;  London).  Samuel  Lewis. 
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cat  Dictionary,  when  stating  a  place  is  a  parish,  invariably 
means  that  it  has  a  parish  church  and  register.  In  most  in- 
stances, when  Lewis's  states  a  place  is  a  chapelry  or  a  paro- 
chial chapelry,  that  also  means  it  may  have  a  Church  of  Eng- 
land chapel  with  a  register.  Statements  are  always  given  by 
Lewis's  as  to  the  name  of  the  ancient  parish  in  which  the 
chapelry  is  contained.  For  instance,  Lewis's  Topographical 
Dictionary  states  ''Downham,  a  chapelry  in  that  part  of  the 
parish  of  Whalley  .  .  .  three  miles  (E.N.E.)  from  Clitheroe." 
Downham  has  a  church,  and  registers,  as  also  has  the  ancient 
Mother  parish  of  Whalley.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  in 
cases  where  Lewis's  states  a  place  is  a  township  or  some  other 
small  division,  such  as  hamlet,  village,  tything,  information 
will  also  be  given  as  to  the  name  of  the  parish  in  which  it  is 
situated. 

Lewis's  Topographical  Dictionaries  are  therefore  excellent 
reference  books,  and  genealogists  are  advised  to  use  them  of" 
ten.  Bartholomew's  Gazetteer  is  of  no  help  in  this  particular 
type  of  enquiry.  Lewis's  also  give  indications  as  to  which  an- 
cient probate  courts  should  be  searched.^  One  pitfall  is  the 
extent  of  many  ancient  parishes  in  some  of  the  northern 
counties.  For  example,  Lewis's  states  that  Chatburn  is  a  town- 
ship (a  civil  parish)  in  the  ecclesiastical  parish  of  Whalley. 
This  is  true,  but  on  examining  the  map  (see  Fig.  1),  it  will  be 
found  that  Chatburn  is  on  the  highway  between  Clitheroe 
and  Downham,  both  of  which  are  parochial  chapelries,  each 
with  churches  and  registers.  It  is  very  possible  that  parents 
would  have  their  children  christened  in  the  parochial  chapelry 
at  either  one  place  or  the  other,  rather  than  travel  several  miles 
further  to  the  ancient  parish  church  situated  in  Whalley 
village. 

The  main  concern,  in  genealogical  research,  is  the  eccles- 
iastical parish  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  it  will  be  re- 
ferred to  as  the  parish  throughout  this  work.  It  is  the  dis- 
trict served  by  the  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England.  He 
is  often  referred  to  as  the  vicar  or  rector,  the  title  depend- 
ing upon  the  original  endowment  of  the  income  of  the  parish 
minister.  In  many  instances  one  clergyman  serves  more  than 
one  parish,  and  he  may  be  the  vicar  of  one  parish  and  the 

4.  It  should  be  noted  that  A  Topographical  Dictionary  of  England  by  Samuel 
Lewis  editions  of  1831  and  1833  and  A  Topographical  Dictionary  of  Wales 
by  Samuel  Lewis,  edition  of  1833,  are  the  only  editions  which  give  informa- 
ton  as  to  ecclesiastical  jurisdictions  which  might  be  followed  in  seeking  probate 
records. 
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FIG.    1.    Sketch    Showing    Whalley,    Clitheroe,    Chatburn,    and    Downham 


i  Position  of  ancient  "mother"  parish  church. 

■j"   Position  of  parochial  chapels. 

-     Township   (many  omitted) Boundary  of  township  of  Chat- 
burn. 
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rector  of  another.  The  nirate,  in  the  modern  sense,  is  his 
assistant  in  ministering  to  the  parishioners,  the  name  origi- 
nating from  the  "cure  of  souls."  A  Church  of  England  par- 
ish contains: 

i.  At  least  one  church,  known  as  the  parish  church.  The 
parish  registers  contain  baptisms  (also  called  christen- 
ings), marriages,  and  burials  and  are  usually  kept  at 
the  church.  Several  other  types  of  documents  were  also 
kept. 

ii.  An  ancient  parish  may  have  a  number  of  churches  with- 
in the  ancient  parish  boundary,  the  main  parish  church 
often  being  referred  to  as  the  Mother  Church  and  the 
others  known  as: 

(a)  Parochial   Chapelries. 

(b)  Chapels  of  Ease. 

(c)  Occasionally  as  daughter  churches. 

The  number  of  such  other  churches  within  the  parish 
was  usually  governed  by  the  rise  in  population,  con- 
venience in  distance,  and  in  certain  towns  additional 
churches  were  built  anciently  for  special  reasons.  Chapels 
of  other  religious  groups  are  discussed  in  Chapter  15. 

iii.  Small  villages,  hamlets,  tythings,  farms  and  places  which 
may  have  their  own  names  are  found  in  many  parishes, 
but  are  merely  localities  within  those  parishes. 

iv.  Some  ancient  parishes  include  many  townships  or  civil 
parishes.  Prestbury  in  Cheshire  has  thirty-two  town- 
ships. Whalley  in  Lancashire  has  many  townships  in- 
cluding several  large  towns  within  its  ancient  boundaries. 
There  are  many  ancient  cities  that  have  more  than  one 
ancient  parish,  such  as  Bristol  with  nineteen. 

The  administration  of  the  parish  is  vested  in  the  minister. 
Usually,  annually,  at  least  two  churchwardens  are  chosen  to 
assist  him.  In  many  parishes  one  churchwarden  is  the  choice 
of  the  minister  and  the  other  of  the  parishioners.  In  large 
parishes  there  may  be  more  than  two  churchwardens.  In 
Wrexham,  Denbighshire,  there  were  four,  one  for  each  of 
the  four  divisions  of  the  parish  which  had  many  townships. 
Their  term  of  office  was  for  one  year  and  unpaid,  but  sig- 
natures appearing  in  the  parish  records  indicate  that  some 
carried  the  burden  for  several  years.  Primarily,  their  duties 
were  to  see  that  the  fabric  of  the  church  was  maintained, 
and  to  administer  the  property  and  money  obtained  from 
the  parishioners.  In  many  parishes  the  account  books  and 
minutes  of  their  meetings  still  exist,  and  are  often  called 
Churchwardens  Accounts  and  Vestry  Minutes.  These  records 
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have  some  genealogical  value  as  they  mention  persons  who 
paid  or  received  money  for  upkeep  of  buildings,  purchases  of 
commodities  such  as  sacramental  wine,  the  payments  of 
church  rates  (taxes),  and  other  business,  thus  establishing 
a  few  facts  about  residents.  Some  of  the  records  are  exten- 
sive. They  take  many  hours  to  search  but  occasionally  the 
search  is  worth  the  effort. 

In  some  parishes  there  exist  Charities,  the  funds  being 
from  proceeds  of  donations  and  legacies.  If  these  are  eccles- 
iastical, the  minister  and  churchwardens  usually  adminis- 
ter them  and  keep  records  that  occasionally  contain  informa- 
tion valuable  to  genealogists.  For  example,  a  search  of  the 
parish  registers  of  Penderyn,  Brecknockshire,  and  the  pro- 
bate records  of  the  Diocese  and  Archdeaconry  of  the  local- 
ity, did  not  produce  all  the  needed  clues  on  the  Price  an- 
cestry. In  referring  to  A  History  of  the  County  of  Brecknock 
a  clue  to  the  ancestral  Price  family  was  given  in  a  reference 
to  Parish  Charities.  Here  is  part  of  the  quotation: 

"A  Tenement  called  Melinrhydian  in  this  [Penderyn] 
parish,  is  charged  by  the  will  of  Edward  Price  of  Ewyas  Har- 
old in  Herefordshire,  proved  at  Doctors  Commons  in  1797, 
with  the  payment  of  Six  Pounds  [Sterling]  per  annum  to 
the  poor.'" 

The  mention  of  this  charity  was  a  clue  that  the  probate 
record  was  not  filed  in  the  local  courts  but  was  at  Doctors 
Commons  (the  old  name  for  the  former  place  of  deposit  for 
the  probate  records  of  the  Prerogative  Court  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  now  housed  at  the  Principal  Probate 
Registry,  Somerset  House,  London).  The  information  also 
shows  a  former  connection  of  the  Price  family  with  Ewyas 
Harold,  a  parish  in  another  county. 

The  impression  must  not  be  gained  that  there  was  no 
connection  between  the  minister  and  churchwardens  of  the 
ecclesiastical  parish  and  the  officers  of  the  civil  parish  or 
township.  Actually,  there  was  a  very  close  connection,  but 
space  will  not  permit  a  full  explanation.  In  many  parishes 
the  churchwardens  also  held  the  civil  offices,  such  as  the  over- 
seers of  the  poor,  who  looked  after  the  assessing  of  rates 
(taxes),  to  provide  funds  for  the  relief  of  the  poor;  and  the 
overseers  of  the  Highways  and  Bridges  within  the  parish,  also 


5.    A    History   of    the   County   of   Brecknock,    Brecknock,    1898,   Theophiliis  Jones. 
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known  as  waywardens,  who  superintended  the  raising  of  tax 
money  for  the  maintenance  of  the  roads.  The  leading  resi- 
dents of  the  civil  parish  or  township  would  be  represented 
by  a  select  number  of  persons  in  a  meeting,  known  as  the 
vestry,  who  selected  the  parish  (or  parochial)  officers,  such 
as  the  churchwardens,  overseers  of  the  poor,  overseers  of  the 
highways,  parish  constables,  and  any  other  officers  according 
to  the  needs  of  a  parish. 

The  accounts  kept  by  the  various  overseers  have  a  lim- 
ited genealogical  value,  but  sometimes  they  contain  important 
clues.  The  overseers  of  the  poor,  chosen  annually  by  the 
vestry,  were  one  or  more  in  number.  They  had  the  respon- 
sibility of  administering  the  Poor  Laws,  which  included  car- 
ing for  the  sick,  providing  relief  to  the  poor,  apprenticing 
poor  children,  assisting  the  parish  constable,  and  a  long  list 
of  other  duties.  Since  ancient  times,  the  church  had  much 
to  do  with  the  relief  of  the  poor,  but  between  1388  and 
1834  there  were  various  acts  of  legislation  governing  the 
poor,  the  most  important  probably  being  that  of  1662,  when 
the  "Act  of  Settlement"  became  law.''  Although  modified 
from  time  to  time,  it  meant  that  the  working  class  who 
moved  from  the  parish,  had  to  obtain  a  "Settlement  Certifi- 
cate" from  the  parish  officers  and  deliver  it  to  the  officials 
of  the  new  parish  of  residence.  This  was  an  agreement  by 
the  home  parish  (that  is,  the  parish  in  which  the  person  or 
family  had  a  previous  settlement)  to  receive  the  person  or 
family  concerned  back  into  residence  and  to  pay  any  ex- 
penses incurred  by  another  parish  for  their  maintenance 
or  remoxal.  Many  of  the  documents,  known  as  "Settlement 
Certificates,"  found  their  way  into  the  old  parish  chest  kept 
by  the  churchwardens  and  overseers  of  the  parish,  but  the 
majority  of  the  records  have  been  destroyed.  The  "parish  of 
settlement"  is  not  necessarily  the  place  of  birth,  as  there  were 
many  ways  in  which  a  settlenient  might  be  gained,  such  as 
payment  of  taxes  (rates),  length  of  residence,  apprentice- 
ship, service. 

When  a  family  moved  into  a  parish  and  delivered  a  set- 
tlement certificate  to  the   parish  officers,   that  family  may 

6.  The  history  of  Settlement  and  its  effect  upon  the  people  is  too  extensive  to  be 
discussed  here.  For  additional  information  see:  W.  E.  Tare,  The  Parish  Chest, 
A  Study  o/  the  Records  of  Parochial  Administration  in  England.  (Cambridge: 
The  University  Press,  1946.)  Also  C.  P.  Ketchley,  "Settlement  and  Its  Legal 
Definition,"  The  Amateur  Historian,  Vol.  II,  January,   1956.  P.  268. 
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PLATE   1.   The  Settlement  Certificate  of  Thomas  Applebee  and  Mary  his 
wife,    1712. 
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have  remained  there  for  some  considerable  time.  In  many 
cases  children  were  born,  and  the  parents  died  in  this  new 
parish  of  residence.  As  time  went  by,  their  origin  was  for- 
gotten by  the  descendants.  The  Settlement  Certificate  and 
allied  documents  may  be  the  sole  clue  as  to  their  former  place 
of  residence,  if  such  records  are  traceable.  Here  is  an  exam- 
ple of  a  Settlement  Certificate  transmitted  in  1712  from  a 
parish  of  settlement  to  a  parish  of  new  residence,  and  may 
be  the  only  evidence  of  the  origin  of  the  persons  named 
therein  (see  Plate  Z)  : 

BUCKS.  S.  S.  We,  John  Webb,  Thomas  Morris,  John  Bavin, 
and  Thomas  Moodey  Churchwardens  and  Overseers  of 
the  Poor  for  the  Parish  of  Upton  cum  Chalvey  in  the 
said  County,  Doe  hereby  acknowledge  Thomas  Applebee 
and  Mary  his  Wife  to  be  Inhabitants  legally  settled  in 
our  said  Parish  of  Upton  cum  Chalvey,  In  Witness 
whereof  we  have  hereunto  sett  our  hands  and  Seales  the 
8th  day  of  April!  In  the  Eleventh  Year  of  her  Majties 
Reigne  Queen  Ann  of  great  Brittaine  &.c  Anno  Dom  1712. 

This  document  relates  to  persons  who  left  Upton-cum- 
Chalvey  in  Buckinghamshire  and  went  to  reside  in  Tilehurst, 
Berkshire.  The  christening  registers  of  Tilehurst  show  that  on 
the  20th  July  1712  Mary,  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Mary 
Appleby,  was  christened,  but  the  parish  registers  make  no 
mention  of  the  origin  of  the  parents  or  family.  (See  Plate  II.) 

Some  families  moved  into  a  parish  without  informing  the 
overseers,  and  occasionally  it  was  quite  some  time  before 
the  matter  was  brought  to  their  attention,  usually  at  the  time 
the  family  became  in  need  of  public  relief.  Here  is  an  example 
of  what  happened  when  the  head  of  the  family  was  examined 
by  the  magistrates  or  Justices  of  the  Peace.  This  first  document 
is  called  a  "Removal  Order."  On  page  two  of  this  "Re- 
moval Order"  provision  was  made  for  additional  details  as 
was  needed. 

Page  one  of  the  document: 

To  the  Church-wardens  of  the  Poor  of  the  Parish  of  Tile' 
hurst  in  the  County  of  Berks  and  to  the  Church-wardens  and 
Overseers  of  the  Poor  of  the  Parish  of  Yatcly  in  the  County 
of  Southampton. 

Berkshire       ) 
to  wit.        ) 
Whereas  Complaint  hath  been  made  unto  us,  whose  names 
are  hereunto  set,  and  seals  affixed,  being  Two  of  His  Majesty's 


«<-   P  QRfiDHi.fi. 


PLATE  II.  "Tom  Applebee!  I  hope  vou  haven't  lost  the  Settletnent  papers." 

Justices  of  the  Peace  in  and  for  the  County  of  Berks  afore- 
said,  (One  whereof  being  of  the  Quorum)   by  the  Church- 
wardens  and  Overseers  of  the  Poor  of  the  said  Parish  of 
TileKurst 
That 

CharXes  burton  and.  Ann  his  wife 

have  come  to  inhabit  in  the  said  parish  of  Tilehurst  not  hav- 
ing gained  a  legal  settlement  there,  and  are  actually  become 
chargeable  to  the  same;  We  the  said  Justices,  upon  due  Proof 
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made  thereof,  as  well  upon  the  Examination  of  the  said 
Charles  Burton  upon  Oath,  as  other  Circumstances,  do  ad- 
judge  the  same  to  be  true,  and  do  also  adjudge  the  Place  of 
Legal  Settlement  of  the  said 

Charles  Burton  and  Ann  his  wife 

to  be  the  Parish  of  Yately  in  the  County  of  Southampton 

These  are  therefore  in  His  Majesty's  Name  to  require  you 
the  said  Church  wardens  and  Overseers  of  the  Poor  of  the 
said  parish  of  Tilchurst  on  Sight  hereof,  to  remove  and  con- 
vey the  said  Charles  Burton  and  Ann  his  wife  from  and  out 
of  your  said  parish  of  Tilehurst  to  the  said  parish  of  Yately 
and  them  deliver  unto  the  Church  Wardens  and  Overseers 
of  the  Poor  there,  or  to  some  or  one  of  them,  together  with 
this  our  Order,  or  a  true  copy  hereof,  who  are  hereby  re- 
quired to  receive  and   provide  for   them  according  to  Law 

Given  under  our  hands  and  Seals,  the  Twenty  Seventh  Day 
of  November  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  One  Thousand  Eight 
Hundred  and  Nineteen. 

Page  two  of  the  document,  too  lengthy  to  detail  here,  con- 
tains statements  that  Charles  Burton  was  at  that  time  unable 
to  travel,  by  reason  of  sickness  and  infirmity,  and  the  order  for 
removal  was  suspended.  Then  appears  another  statement, 
dated  5th  February  1820,  that  Charles  Burton  "hath  since 
the  date  of  the  within  and  above  order  departed  this  life," 
and  the  order  was  made  to  convey  "the  said  Ann  Burton" 
from  Tilehurst  to  Yateley.  On  the  back  of  the  document  in 
handwriting  appears:  "Delivered  the  within  named  Ann  Bur- 
ton to  Mr.  Wm.  Giblet,  Overseer  of  Yately,  Hants,  on  Tues- 
day the  8th  Day  of  Feb.  1820." 

The  facts  gleaned  from  the  document  show  that  Charles 
Burton  died  early  in  1820,  that  he  was  formerly  of  Yately, 
that  his  wife  was  named  Ann,  and  that  she  was  conveyed 
back  to  Yately. 

Here  is  an  example  of  an  examination  of  a  poor  person 
made  by  a  Justice  of  the  Peace: 

BERKS:  The  Examination  of  Joseph  Stride  taken  upon  oath 
the  eighth  Day  of  November  in  the  Year  1791 

This  EXAM/NANT  on  his  Oath  saith  that  he  is  the  Son  of 
Joseph  Stride  who  is  a  parishioner  legally  settled  in  the 
parish  of  ELING  in  the  County  of  SOUTHAMPTON 
where  this  Examinant  was  born.  And  that  he  has  never 
done  any  Act  in  his  own  right  to  gain  a  Settlement  else- 
where. And  that  he  was  this  day  married  in  the  Parish 
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Church  of  Saint  Lawrence  in  Reading  in  the  said  County 
of  Berks  to  Ann  his  now  wife 
Sworn  Before  Me 

Henry  Deane  Joseph  Stride 

Here  are  excerpts  of  a  more  lengthy  examination  that  con- 
tains genealogical  information  (see  Plate  III) . 

SURRY:  These  are  to  certify  .  .  .  that  Mary  Newman  late 
of  the  Parish  of  Froom  in  Somerset  but  now  of  the  parish 
of  Saint  Olave  in  Southwark  and  the  wife  of  John  Ed- 
wards, a  sawyer  came  this  day  .  .  .  and  made  oath  that 
the  contents  of  the  annexed  copy  of  the  Register  of  her 
Marriage  to  John  West  of  Froom  aforesaid  is  true,  who 
married  her  by  the  name  of  John  West  a  batchelor  at  the 
said  Parish  Church  of  Froom  and  on  the  day  mentioned  .  .  . 
by  the  then  name  of  Mary  Newman,  spinster. 
Sworn  at  my  office  in  the  Bridge  Yard  16  Jan  1765. 
Mary  Edwards  her  x  mark. 

Attached  to  the  above  declaration  of  Mrs.  Mary  Ed- 
wards, formerly  Mary  Newman  and  lately  Mrs.  Mary  West, 
is  a  marriage  record  copy  as  follows  (see  Plate  IV) : 

No  20  John  West  of  this  parish  & 
Mary  Newman  of  this  parish  were 
married  in  this  Church  by  Banns  this 
third  day  of  November  in  the  sd.  year 
One  Thousand  Seven  Hundred  &  fifty  four 
by  me  Peter  Mayson, 

This  parish  document  is  unusual,  but  it  certainly  shows 
that  in  1765  there  resided  in  St.  Olave,  Southwark,  Surrey, 
John  Edwards  and  his  wife,  Mary,  who  had  previously  been 
married  to  Johr\  West. 

Another  type  of  declaration  is  shown  in  the  following 
record  of  Elizabeth  Elms.  The  document  commences  as  is 
usual,  with  the  name  of  the  county  and  details  of  the  Exam- 
ination. Here  is  a  digest  (see  Plate  V) : 

BERKS.  Examination  of  Elizabeth  Elms,  singlewoman,  resi' 
dent  of  Tilehurst.  Examined  at  Reading.  Her  statements 
include  the  following: 

i.  Born  at  Hiclear,  Hampshire. 

ii.  At  age  of  16  years  was  a  hired  servant  to  Mr.  Trent 
of  Dennington,  Berks. 

iii.  Afterwards  a  servant  with  Mrs.  Blaithwaite  at  Denning- 
ton, and  later  at  Englefield  where  she  resided  five 
years. 
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PLATE  V.   An  Examination  of  a  poor  person  at  Reading,  May  1766. 
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iv.  Afterwards  she  went  to  live  with  Richard  Jones  at 
Theale  in  the  parish  of  Tilehur'st,  by  whom  she  has  had 
four  children,  viz:  John  aged  eleven  years  was  born  at 
Hiclear;  Sophia  aged  eight  years,  Frances  aged  five  years, 
and  Isaac  aged  one  year  and  a  half  were  all  born  at 
Theale. 

v.  Richard  Jones  was  a  bricklayer,  and  that  she  went  to 
live  with  him  "upon  a  promise  of  marriage  which  he 
never  performed."  The  children  are  surnamed  Jones  in 
one  place  in  this  document  which  is  dated  May,  1766. 

The  churchwardens  and  overseers  of  the  poor  were  always 
watching  for  possible  future  expenditures,  and  they  made 
attempts  to  forestall  them.  When  they  learned  that  a  child 
was  to  be  born  to  an  unmarried  mother  (or  in  some  cases 
the  child  had  already  been  born),  they  would  make  dis- 
creet enquiries.  If  the  family  concerned  would  not  promise 
to  pay  the  charges  that  might  fall  upon  the  parish  for  the 
expenses  of  the  birth  and  the  maintenance  of  the  child,  then 
the  constable  would  be  ordered  to  bring  the  woman  to  the 
Justices  of  the  Peace  for  an  examination,  to  see  if  it  could 
be  determined  who  was  the  father  of  the  child.  If  from  the 
examination  his  identity  was  learned,  he  would  be  brought 
to  court  to  defend  himself.  If  he  was  adjudged  by  the  court 
to  be  the  father,  he  would  be  ordered  to  pay  the  expenses. 
Sometimes  the  parish  officers  would  try  to  encourage  the 
couple  concerned  to  agree  to  a  marriage.  If  this  were  not 
possible,  bonds  were  drawn  up  to  secure  the  payments  cov- 
ering any  expenses  falling  upon  the  parish. 

Here  is  an  example  of  a  Court  Order  concerning  a  child 
born  out  of  wedlock: 

BERKS,  To  wit:  The  Order  of  George  Mitford,  Esquire  and 
the  Revd  Edward  Cove,  Clerk,  Two  of  His  Majesty's 
Justices  of  the  Peace  in  and  for  the  said  county  .  .  .  made 
the  24th  July  1824  concerning  a  female  bastard  child,  lately 
born  in  the  Parish  aforesaid  (Tilehurst)  of  the  Body 
of  Margaret  Knibbs,  single  Woman. 

Whereas  it  hath  been  duly  made  appear  unto  us,  the 
said  Justices,  as  well  upon  the  Complaint  of  the  Church- 
wardens and  Overseers  of  the  Poor  of  the  Parish  of 
Tilehurst  as  upon  the  oath  of  the  said  Margaret  Knibbs 
that  she  was  delivered  of  a  female  Bastard  Child  at  and 
in  the  said  parish  on  the  Nineteenth  Day  of  June  last 
and  that  the  said  Bastard  Child  is  now  chargeable  to  the 
same,  and  likely  to  continue;  and  further  that  Moses 
Slade  of  Tilehurst  in  the  said  county  labourer  did  beget  the 
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said  Bastard  Child  on  the  Body  of  her  the  said  Margaret 
Knibbs,  and  Whereas  the  said  Moses  Slade  hath  appeared 
before  us  pursuant  to  our  summons  for  that  purpose  but 
shown  to  us  no  sufficient  cause  why  he  should  not  be  ad' 
judged  the  reputed  father  of  the  said  Bastard  Child 
We,  therefore,  upon  the  Examination  of  the  Cause  and 
Circumstances  of  the  Premises,  as  well  upon  the  Oath  of 
the  said  Margaret  Knibbs  as  otherwise,  do  hereby  adjudge 
him  the  said  Moses  Slade  to  be  the  reputed  Father  of  the 
said  Bastard  Child. 

Then  follows  an  order  that  Moses  Slade  shall  pay  the 
Overseers  forty-two  shillings  for  the  maintenance  of  the  child 
and  shall  further  pay  two  shillings  each  week  for  as  long  as 
the  child  is  chargeable  to  the  parish.  Margaret  Knibbs  was 
also  ordered  to  pay  one  shilling  weekly. 

Another  document,  known  as  a  "Bond  of  Indemnity"  is 
of  interest.  It  may  be  that  the  bond  was  drawn  up  without 
any  order  of  the  court  or  intervention  of  the  Justices  of  the 
Peace,  but  may  have  been  a  business  arrangement  between 
the  churchwardens  and  overseers  without  any  public  dis- 
closures. 

KNOW  ALL  MEN  by  these  Presents  that  George  Deane  of 
Shinfield  in  the  County  of  Wilts,  yeoman,  John  Deane 
of  Whitley  in  the  County  of  Berks,  Wheelwright  and 
Bernard  Body  of  Shinfield  aforesaid  Yeoman  are  held  and 
firmly  bound  to  Thomas  Goswell,  William  Butler  Webb, 
Robert  Webb  and  Benjamin  Draper,  Churchwardens  and 
Overseers  of  the  Poor  of  the  Parish  of  Tilehurst  in  the  said 
County  of  Berks  in  the  penal  sum  of  Two  Hundred  Pounds 
of  Good  and  lawful  Money  of  Great  Britain.  To  be  paid 
to  the  said  Churchwardens  and  Overseers  or  their  certain 
Attorneys,  etc.  for  the  true  payment  whereof  we  bind 
ourselves  and  each  and  every  of  us  separately,  etc.  Dated 
26  July    1825. 

Whereas  SARAH  MARSHALL  of  Tilehurst  in  the  Coun- 
ty of  Berks,  singlewoman,  being  in  a  state  of  Pregnancy 
whose  child  is  likely  to  be  born  a  Bastard  and  when  Born 
will  become  and  be  chargeable  to  the  said  Parish  of  Tile- 
hurst. 

And  Whereas  the  above  bounden  George  Deane  has 
acknowledged  himself  to  be  the  reputed  father  of  such 
Child.  And  Whereas  the  above  named  Churchwardens 
and  Overseers  of  the  Poor  of  the  said  Parish  of  Tilehurst 
have  applied  to  and  requested  the  above  bounden  George 
Deane  to  Indemnify  and  save  harmless  them  the  above 
named  Churchwardens  and  Overseers  and  their  successors 
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for  the  time  being  of  the  said  Parish  of  Tilehurst  of  and 
from  all  costs  charges  damages  and  expenses  which  the 
said  parish  of  Tilehurst  may  be  put  unto  for  or  by  reason 
on  account  of  the  said  child  of  the  said  Sarah  Marshall 
with  which  she  is  now  pregnant  as  aforesaid  which  the 
said  George  Deane  hath  consented  and  agreed  to  do  in 
manner  hereunto  mentioned  and  the  said  John  Deane  and 
Bernard  Body  have  agreed  to  join  therein. 

At  the  end  of  the  document,  which  continues  on  for  an- 
other page  of  legal  jargon,  appears  the  signatures  of  the  three 
men  whose  names  appear  in  the  bond,  George  Deane,  John 
Deane,  and  Bernard  Body. 

In  cases  where  an  entry  of  christening  shows  the  child 
was  born  out  of  wedlock,  but  no  documents  are  in  existence 
in  the  parish  chest,  the  details  may  be  recorded  in  the  rec- 
ords of  the  Courts  of  the  County,  known  as  Quarter  Ses- 
sions Records.    Here  is  an  example: 

LYMM,  Cheshire  parish  registers,  year  1782. 
Born  6  July        )  Thomas  and          )      children   of   Betty 

Chr.  18  August  )  Margaret  )      Bowden  and  Wil- 

liam Leigh. 

The  "Quarter  Sessions  Records,"  kept  at  the  Cheshire 
Records  Office,  includes  the  following: 

COUNTY  SESSIONS  MINUTE  BOOK  No  25a  for  1778-1784. 
WILLIAM  LEIGH  the  Younger  ) 

of  Lymm,   husbandman  £20.0.0.  )  Bastardy    of 

WILLIAM  LEIGH  the  Elder  )Elizth  Boden 

of  the  same  place  )singlewoman. 

husbandman  £10.0.0.  ) 

This  means  that  William  Leigh,  the  younger  (the  ad- 
judged father  of  the  child)  and  William  Leigh,  the  elder 
(most  probably  the  father  of  the  younger  of  that  name)  were 
subjects  of  a  court  proceeding  in  the  case  of  Elizabeth  Boden. 
The  proceedings  of  the  court  were  held  at  Nether  Knutsford 
on  16  July  1782,  which  was  ten  days  after  the  child  was  born 
and  a  month  before  it  was  christened. 

In  some  parish  registers  no  mention  is  made  of  the  name 
of  the  father  of  the  child,  in  which  case  these  other  docu- 
ments offer  the  only  clues  as  to  his  identity.  Note  how  there 
were  two  men,  both  named  William  Leigh,  residing  at  the 
same  time  in  the  same  parish,  but  that  the  christening  entry 
does  not  indicate  which  of  the  two  was  the  father. 
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The  parish  constable  was  chosen  annually  from  the  resi' 
dents  of  the  township  or  parish,  and  it  is  believed  that  men 
were  taken  in  rotation.  The  constable  was  appointed  by  the 
Justices  of  the  Peace  of  the  county,  and  he  was  responsible 
within  his  parish  for  maintaining  law  and  order,  caring  for 
the  stocks,  whipping  post,  and  ducking  stool;  the  apprehen^ 
sion  of  rogues,  vagabonds,  and  others  and  bringing  them 
to  the  magistrates;  the  arrest  of  those  ordered  to  appear  in 
court;  administering  punishments  to  convicted  offenders; 
accompanying  vagrants  and  others  to  the  House  of  Correc- 
tion and  many  other  duties.  By  1856  the  office  of  parish 
constable  had  been  superseded  by  the  county  and  town 
police  force  or  constabulary.  Records  of  the  activities  of  the 
parish  constable  are  often  helpful  as  the  following  extract 
from  a  document  of  examination  attests  (see  Plate  VI) : 

The  examination  of  Martha  Burnett  rogue  and  vagabond 
apprehended  by  Ye  Constable  of  Aylesbury  in  the  County 
of  BUCKS  and  brought  before  me,  one  of  His  Majesty's 
Justices  of  the  Peace  for  the  County  of  Bucks  aforesaid.  And 
taken  before  Me  this  18tK  day  of  April  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  1760 

Then  follows  instructions  to  convey  Martha  Burnett  and 
her  three-week-old  daughter  to  Tilehurst,  Berkshire,  where 
she  had  her  settlement.  (See  Plate  VII.)  In  order  to  convey 
her  from  Aylesbury,  Bucks,  to  Tilehurst  in  Berks,  she  was 
handed  from  parish  to  parish  along  the  route,  and  she  prob- 
ably had  to  walk  all  the  way.  The  document  shows  that  from 
Aylesbury  she  was  moved  to  Thame,  the  first  large  parish 
along  the  route. 

To  the  Constable  of  Thame  in  the  Co.  of  Oxford.  Convey 
the  within  named  Vagrant  to  WaHingford  in  the  County  of 
Berks 

On  the  back  of  the  document  are  handwritten  endorse- 
ments by  the  officials  who  each  in  turn  saw  to  the  conveyance 
along  the  route. 

To  the  constables  of  the  Borough  t)f  WaHingford.  Convey 
the  within  named  Vagrants  to  Cholsey  in  the  Co.  of  Berks. 

To  the  constables  of  Cholsey  in  the  County  of  Berks. 
Convey  the  within  named  vagrant  from  Cholsey  aforesaid 
to  the  parish  of  Tilehurst. 

So  the  poor  woman  and  her  three-week-old  child  arrived 
in  Tilehurst,  was  delivered  to  the  Constable,  and  the  docu- 
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ment  shows  that  the  child  born  near  Aylesbury,  Bucks.,  is 
connected  with  the  parish  of  Tilehurst,  Berks.,  the  place  of 
settlement  of  Martha  Burnett. 

The  waywardens,  also  known  as  overseers  of  the  highways, 
looked  after  the  highways  and  bridges  within  the  parish.  To 
pay  for  the  upkeep  of  roads,  taxes  were  levied  in  the  parish. 
The  accounts  of  the  overseers,  if  traceable,  show  who  owned 
property  and  paid  taxes.  Records  of  payments  to  contractors 
and  others  who  did  the  roadwork  are  also  helpful. 

In  the  Rates  (taxes)  Book  for  the  parish  of  All  Hallows 
Hoo,  Kent,  kept  by  the  Surveyors  of  the  Highway,  it  is 
noted  that  in  1819  Richard  Everist  and  Richard  Knight 
signed  as  the  overseers  and  that  Richard  Knight,.  Senior,  also 
signed,  the  latter  being  the  churchwarden  of  the  parish.  The 
signatures  indicate  that  two  men  of  the  same  name  held 
parish  offices  at  the  same  time.  In  1818,  Mr.  Richard  Knight 
paid  taxes  amounting  to  £11.14.6,  but  in  the  same  year  he 
was  paid  ^11.14.6  for  work  that  he  had  done  on  the  high- 
ways. The  poor  relief  book  of  the  same  parish  records  an  ex- 
penditure in  1832:  "paid  for  Mrs.  Bills  journey  to  America 
^27.17.9"  and  "paid  expenses  of  thirteen  persons  to  .Amer- 
ica, £53.10.0,"  and  Richard  Knight,  Senior  signed  as  a 
witness.  Knights  first  appear  in  the  account  books  in  1791. 
The  parish  registers  of  Hoo  do  not  mention  either  of  the 
two  Richard  Knights. 

The  parish  clerk  (often  pronounced  "dark")  kept  the 
minutes  of  the  vestry  meetings,  cared  for  the  parish  registers 
of  christenings,  marriages,  burials  and  banns  books,  and 
sometimes  he  led  the  singing  in  the  church.  In  many  parishes 
he  was  also  known  as  the  Verger.  Other  duties  he  may  have 
had  included  being  the  Sexton  or  gravedigger,  and  the 
caretaker  of  the  churchyard  and  parish  church. 

For  centuries  the  parish  minister  and  his  other  offi- 
cials were  the  center  of  all  religious  and  social  activities  within 
the  parish.  Although  the  civil  parish  or  township  was  self- 
governing  in  many  respects,  it  was  still  subordinate,  in  mat- 
ters concerning  the  administration  of  justice,  to  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  county  magistrates  or  Justices  of  the  Peace  and 
their  courts,  which  were  known  as  "Quarter  Sessions."  The 
clergyman  was  also  subject  to  the  ecclesiastical  courts  of  the 
Church,  which  had  many  powers  of  jurisdiction  over  the 
parishioners.    Persons  were  dealt  with  by  the  church  courts 
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in  charges  of  adultery,  slander,  non-payment  of  tithes  (a  form 
of  tax),  for  not  keeping  the  Sabbath,  and  many  other  of- 
fenses. Some  of  the  records  of  these  church  courts  are  still 
in  existence,  and  occasionally  a  clue  to  an  ancestor  may  be 
found  in  them. 

In  1538,  Thomas  Cromwell,  minister  of  state  to  King 
Henry  VIII,  commanded  every  parish  minister  to  acquire  a 
"sure  coffer"  with  two  locks  in  which  were  to  be  kept  the 
parish  registers  and  other  church  valuables.  In  many  in- 
stances the  early  parish  chests  were  crude,  but  they  were  im- 
proved as  time  went  on,  until  today  the  larger  churches  have 
modern  wall  safes.  Because  the  early  parish  chests  were  crude, 
the  registers  often  suffered  from  damp  and  sometimes  were  to- 
tally eaten  by  rats  and  mice  or  destroyed  by  fire.  Parish 
churches  not  having  good  protection  for  their  records  are 
now  encouraged  to  allow  the  County  Record  Offices  to  take 
care  of  them.  As  the  parish  minister  usually  presided  as 
chairman  over  the  Vestries,  for  ecclesiastical  and  civil  mat- 
ters, the  parish  church  and  the  parish  chest  kept  therein  be- 
came the  place  for  depositing  the  registers,  account  books, 
minute  books,  and  other  documents  of  the  administrations. 
The  large  amount  of  paper  work  that  was  necessary  to  ad- 
minister the  Poor  Law,  the  highways  management,  and  the 


The  Parish   Chest  in  which  the  Registers  and  Accounts  were  usually  kept. 
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Other  duties,  soon  filled  the  parish  chest  with  books  and  doc- 
uments. As  time  went  on,  the  obvious  thing  was  for  the  par- 
ish officials  to  get  rid  of  the  oldest  so  as  to  make  room  for 
more.  Many  of  the  valuable  records  mentioned  in  this  chap- 
ter were  therefore  destroyed.  Occasionally  some  are  still 
found  in  odd  corners  of  the  parish  churches — perhaps  in  the 
belfry,  or  hidden  away  under  the  tower,  or  in  some  forgotten 
cupboard.  In  the  experience  of  the  authors,  incumbents  have 
quite  honestly  denied  having  any  such  old  documents  or 
books,  except  the  parish  registers,  but  upon  close  examina- 
tion of  cupboards  in  the  parish  church,  old  papers  of  im- 
mense genealogical  value  have  been  uncovered.  In  some  coun- 
ties, the  County  Record  Office  officials,  aware  of  the  situa- 
tion, are  doing  a  splendid  job  in  collecting  many  of  the  old 
books  and  documents  that  still  exist. 


Chapter  Ten 
THE  PARISH  REGISTERS 


'T'he  earliest  parish  registers  in  England  and  Wales  com- 
mence in  1538.  Out  of  more  than  11,000  ancient  par- 
ishes there  are  less  than  700  with  registers  which  go  back  as 
far  as  1538.  The  balance  have  registers  which  commence  in 
1540,  1558,  1598,  or  at  some  later  date.  This  is  an  indica- 
tion that  many  early  parish  registers  have  been  lost.  From 
their  date  of  commencement  until  the  1st  July  1837,  parish 
registers  are  the  principal  record  source  for  the  births,  mar- 
riages, and  deaths  of  all  classes  of  society. 

There  are  two  important  books  of  reference  listing  all  the 
parishes  that  have  registers  dating  prior  to  1  January  1813: 

i.  Burke's  Key  To  The  Ancient  Parish  Registers  of  England 
and  Wales^  contains  an  alphabetical  list  of  the  parishes  in 
England  and  Wales,  showing  the  name  of  the  parish, 
the  county  and  the  date  of  the  earliest  entry  in  the  regis- 
ters. Example: 

Llandegla,  Denbigh,  1710. 

ii.  The  Parish  Register  Abstract,  183P  was  compiled  from 
the  results  of  a  government  enquiry  sent  to  every  parish 
minister  in  1831.  This  enquiry  requested  details  of  all 
registers  kept  prior  to  1  January  1813.  In  this  publica- 
tion, the  parishes  are  arranged  under  the  names  of  the 
counties.  For  instance  the  following  example  is  to  be 
found  listed  under  Denbighshire,  Wales: 

Llandegla      R.    No.      I  Bap.  1710-1743  bur.  1710-1741     mar.  1710-1743 

No.    II  Bap.  Bur.  1744-1766  .Mar.  1744-1756 

No.  Ill  Bap.  1777-1812  bur.  1777-1810 
No.  IV  Mar.  1757-1812 

The  letter  "R"  following  the  name  of  the  parish,  Llan- 
degla, indicates  that  the  parish  minister  was  a  rector.  In 
other  cases  the  letter  "V"  may  be  found,  which  means  the 

1.  Key  To  The  Ancient  Parish  Registers  of  England  and  Wales,  Arthur  M.  Burke, 
London,  1908. 

2.  Parish  Register  Abstract,  1831.  Abstract  of  the  Answers  and  Returns  made 
pursuant  to  an  Act,  passed  in  the  11th  year  of  the  Reign  of  H.  M.  King 
George  IV.  London,  H.  M.  Stationery  Office,  1833. 
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parish  minister  was  a  vicar.  If  "P.  C."  appears,  this  means 
that  the  parish  was  a  Perpetual  Curacy.  The  above  descrip' 
tion  of  Llandegla  registers  dating  prior  to  1813  shows  that 
there  are  five  books,  the  earliest  commencing  in  1710,  and 
that  the  burials  for  1811  and  1812  are  lost.  It  is  possible  that 
at  one  time  there  were  registers  earlier  than  1710,  but  when 
the  Return  was  made  in  1831,  they  were  no  longer  in 
existence. 

The  Parish  Register  Abstract  was  made  in  1831,  and 
Burke's  Key  to  the  Ancient  Parish  Registers  was  published 
in  1908.  This  latter  book  was  based  on  the  1831  Abstract 
and  other  sources.  Since  1908  more  registers  have  been  lost 
through  carelessness,  enemy  action,  and  other  causes. 

When  planning  research,  one  may  save  time  and  trouble 
by  using  these  reference  books.  Information  on  the  present 
whereabouts  of  original  and  copy  parish  registers  will  be 
given  in  Chapter  12,  ''How  to  Use  Parish  Registers." 

Wise  use  of  reference  books  avoids  annoying  parish 
ministers  with  requests  to  search  parish  registers  that  do  not 
exist,  visiting  parishes  to  search  registers  that  do  not  cover  the 
period  vital  to  a  pedigree,  and  searching  original  registers 
when  there  is  a  first-class  copy  of  them  in  a  conveniently- 
located  library.  It  is  believed  that  some  researchers  examine 
copy  parish  registers  in  libraries  without  ascertaining  if  there 
are  any  missing  periods — coinciding  with  gaps  in  the  original 
registers.  There  is  also  the  double  danger  of  searching  the 
indexes  of  copied  parish  registers  without  reading  the  "Intro- 
ductions" or  looking  through  the  text  of  the  book,  to  see 
if  any  periods  in  the  copy  are  missing.  (See  also  Chapter  12.) 

Some  parishes  have  registers  that  commence  in  1813  or 
at  a  later  date.  These  parishes  are  not  listed  in  the  two  cited 
reference  books.  If  there  was  a  church  existing  in  such  a 
place  prior  to  1813,  it  was  probably  a  parochial  chapelry 
and  the  pre- 18 13  registers  may  have  been  entered  into  the 
parish  registers  of  the  mother  parish  church.  However, 
there  are  a  few  pre-1813  parishes  that  have  lost  their  regis- 
ters. There  have  been  many  parish  churches  erected  since 
1813,  and  consequently  their  registers  commence  about  the 
time  of  their  dedication.  Those  of  a  later  date  than  1812  can 
usually  be  located  by  reading  the  description  of  parishes  in 
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Lewis's  Topographical  Dictionaries;'  Kelly's  Directories;^  the 
1851  Census  Reports;^  There  are  various  publications  issued 
by  some  of  the  county  councils  that  give  complete  lists  or 
inventories  of  parish  registers  and  other  parochial  documents 
relating  to  parishes  within  the  counties  concerned.'' 

Many  of  the  parish  registers  which  began  in  1538  were 
on  paper.  In  1598,  Queen  Elizabeth  I  ordered  that  parch' 
ment  books  be  used  from  thereafter  and  that  the  existing 
register  be  copied  into  the  new  parchment  book.  The  copy- 
ists often  began  with  1558  (the  first  year  of  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  I).  Thus  they  neglected  the  twenty-year  pe- 
riod 1538-1558.  The  earlier  record,  being  upon  paper,  in 
many  cases  soon  perished,  so  that  many  parish  registers 
now  commence  with  1558. 

Methods  of  recording  entries  in  the  parish  registers 
varied  throughout  the  country.  Sometimes  they  were  written 
into  the  registers  chronologically,  regardless  of  whether  they 
were  baptisms,  marriages,  or  burials.  In  some  parishes  the 
register  was  divided  into  three  sections,  with  baptisms  en- 
tered in  the  front,  marriages  in  the  middle,  and  burials  in 
the  back  pages.  Quite  often  the  book  was  reversed  in  order 
to  record  the  burials,  thus  the  burial  entries  appear  to  be 
written  "upside-down"  in  the  record.  The  title  on  the  front 
cover  of  some  original  parish  registers  might  be  misleading; 
it  may  refer  to  part  of  the  record  contained  in  the  divided 
volume,  and  the  period  covered  by  the  baptisms  may  not  co- 
incide with  the  period  covered  by  the  marriages  or  the  burials. 
In  some  large  parishes  separate  registers  of  baptism,  mar- 
riages, and  burials  were  kept  from  quite  an  early  date,  but 
it  was  not  until  1754  that  any  general  law  was  enforced. 
Commencing  with  25  March  (Lady-Day)  1754,  it  was  or- 
dered that  all  marriages  be  recorded  in  a  new  register  book 
and   be   kept  separate  from   the   registers   of  baptisms   and 


3.  A  Topographical  Dictionary  of  England,  Samuel  Lewis,  1831,  1833  &  later 
edd.;  London,  and  A  Tol^ographical  Dictionary  of  Wales,  1833  and  later  ed.; 
London. 

4.  Kelly's  Directories,  Limited,  London,  publish  directories  of  counties,  stating 
within  the  histories  of  the  parishes,  the  names  of  the  parish  churches,  dates 
when  they  were  built  or  founded,  tojjether  with  information  as  to  when  the 
parish  registers  commence. 

5.  Census  of  Great  Britain,  1851.  London,  H.  M.  Stationery  Office,  1852.  Under 
a  section  known  as  Ecclesiastical  Districts,  found  at  the  end  of  each  division 
of  the  Population  Tables,  appears  details  of  newly  created  parishes. 

6.  A  good  example  of  these  publications  is  Iru'entory  of  Parochial  Documents, 
Taunton:  Somerset  County  Council,   1938. 
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burials.  Commencing  with  1  January  1813,  it  was  ordered 
that  every  parish  commence  new  register  books,  all  of  uni- 
form size,  consisting  of  printed  blanks,  one  volume  for  bap- 
tisms, one  volume  for  marriages  and  one  volume  for  burials. 
That  is  the  reason  that  many  transcribers  and  printers  of 
parish  registers  stop  at  1812. 

What  May  One  Expect  To  Find  In  The  Parish  Registers? 
I.  Baptisms: 

When  an  infant  or  an  adult  was  baptized  (often  re- 
ferred to  as  a  christening)  the  event  should  be  recorded  in 
the  parish  register.  Note  the  varying  amount  of  information 
given  in  these  examples  of  complete  entries: 

Rothwell,    Yorkshire. 

1560     Rycherd  Flocton  was  baptized  the  xvj  day 
August 

29  August  1773     Ann  daughter  of  Ralpli  Harrison  of  Roth- 
well 

18  June       1780     John  son  of  Nehemiah  and  Patience  Lan- 
caster of  Rhodes. 

St.  Leonard's,  Shoreditch,  Midddlesex  (London): 

7  Feb.  1821  Benjamin  Filmer  son  of   Benjamin  John  Hoxton 

(bom  13  November  1820)  and  Jane       GARDINER,    Town  Chymist 

The  above  entries  are  affected  both  by  the  period  of  time 
in  which  the  entry  was  made  and  by  the  method  of  the 
clerk  who  kept  the  registers.  In  many  early  registers  no  par- 
entage was  entered  in  the  register  of  baptisms.  Later  the  name, 
and  sometimes  the  residence  of  the  father  were  mentioned. 
Still  later  the  name  of  both  the  father  and  mother  and  some- 
times their  residence  were  given.  Some  clerks  also  recorded 
the  birthdate  of  the  child,  especially  when  the  baptism  was 
considerably  later  than  the  birth.  Sometimes  the  age  of  the 
child  is  stated  in  lieu  of  a  birthdate.  Some  entries  also  record 
the  occupation  of  the  father  of  the  child.  (See  Plate  I.)  In 
certain  localities  parish  registers  contain  unusually  helpful 
entries,  as  in  the  following  examples: 

Redgrave'Cum'Botesdale,  Suffolk. 
1793.  5  January  Mary  daughter  of  James  &.  Susannah  Roper  (Musk) 

Such  entries  are  quite  common  in  East  Anglia  (parts  of 
Cambs.,  Norfolk,  and  Suffolk),  but  are  rarely  found  in  other 
parts  of  the  country.  The  name  (Musk)  indicates  that  the 
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PLATE  I.    'Qaptism.dL  entries  at  Little  Dean,  Gloucestershire.  Entries  appear 
thus  from  most  parishes  after  1  January  1813. 

mother  of  the  child,  Mrs.  Susannah  Roper,  was  Susannah 
Musk  prior  to  her  marriage  to  James  Roper.  It  cannot,  how- 
ever, be  assumed  that  any  name  following  the  baptism  rec- 
ord is  necessarily  the  maiden  name  of  the  mother,  it  may 
be  the  residence,  or  even  the  occupation  of  the  father.  The 
record  keeping  system  of  the  clerk  in  question  must  also  be 
taken  into  consideration. 

^ston,    Yorkshire. 

24  Sept  1777.   Sarah  Robinson,  daughter  of  John  Robinson, 
farmer  of  Eston  and  son  of  William  Robinson  of  Norman- 
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by,  farmer;  by  Sarah  his  wife  who  was  ye  daughter  of 
WilHam  Clement  late  of  Normanby  a  taylor.  The  child's 
mother's  name  is  Ann  Robinson  daughter  of  Thomas  Bul- 
mer  of  Eston,  a  carpenter  by  Elenor  his  wife  the  daughter 
of  Thomas  Hutton  a  weaver  of  Stainton.  Born  16  Sept 
1777. 

Such  entries  are  not  common  for  the  entire  country,  but 
are  sometimes  to  be  found  in  registers  of  some  parishes  in 
North  Yorkshire,  County  Durham,  and  a  few  other  scattered 
places  for  a  period  around  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury,  usually  from  1765  to  1812. 

Sometimes  one  may  wonder  whether  the  clergyman  or 
parish  clerk  recorded  all  the  christenings  that  occurred 
within  the  parish.  The  following  is  of  interest: 

One  of  the  most  flagrant  abuses  of  the  time  was  the 
custom,  universal  in  London  in  1711,  of  baptizing  infants  by 
the  public  form  in  private  houses  .  .  .  Taking  place  in  the 
parlour  or  bed-chamber,  such  baptisms  were  accompanied 
with  much  merriment  and  with  customs  which  even  Pepys 
regarded  with  some  doubt;  they  became  more  decorous  in 
the  course  of  the  18th  century,  but  even  in  1785  Wilber- 
force  speaks  of  such  a  christening  as  'very  indecent,  all 
laughing  round.'  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  State  the 
abuse  was  serious,  as  such  baptisms  were  frequently  omitted 
from  the  registers  or  left  to  be  entered  by  the  parish  clerk 
...  As  late  as  1830  Bishop  Blomfield  complained  that  the 
practice  had  long  been  partially  sanctioned  by  custom  in 
London.^ 

II  Marriages 

Usually,  marriages  took  place  either  in  the  parish  of  the 
bride  or  of  the  bridegroom.  However,  prior  to  25  March 
1754,  many  parish  ministers  would  marry  a  couple  without 
fully  conforming  with  the  marriage  laws.  Actually,  before 
1754,  marriages  could  take  place  in  any  parish  church  or 
parochial  chapel  chosen  by  the  parties  concerned,  providing 
that  the  clergyman  was  willing  to  perform  the  ceremony. 
Because  of  the  many  irregular  or  clandestine  marriages  that 
were  taking  place,  Parliament  in  1753  passed  new  marriage 
laws.  Some  parishes  immediately  purchased  register  books 
containing  printed  forms  to  be  completed  by  the  parties  con- 
cerned. The  marriage  register  purchased  by  Rothwell  Parish, 
Yorkshire, ""  contains  the  following  printed  notice: 


7.  The  Victoria  History  of  London,  London,  1909,  pp.  363-364. 

8.  The  Registers  of  the  Parish  Church  of  Rothwell,  Co.  York,  Part  U.  The  York- 
shire Parish  Register  Society,  1909. 
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A  Register-Book  for  Marriages  in  all  Parish  Churches  and 
Chapels  conformable  to  an  Act  of  the  Twenty  Sixth  of 
King  George  II,  Intitled,  An  Act  for  the  better  Preventing 
of  Clandestine  Marriages. 

The  new  law  was  known  as  the  "Lord  Hardwicke's  Mar- 
riage Act"  and  it  came  into  effect  on  25  March  1754.  In  ef- 
fect, it  restricted  the  ceremony  of  marriage  between  the  par- 
ties concerned  to  the  parish  of  either  the  bride  or  the  bride- 
groom, after  the  due  publication  of  the  banns^  or  by  means 
of  a  marriage  licence/"  If  they  wanted  to  marry  outside  of 
their  parish  (or  parishes)  of  residence,  then  a  Special  Li- 
cence" had  to  be  obtained.  This  regulation  of  marriage  lasted, 
with  a  few  minor  changes,  until  1  July  1837,  when  a  new 
system  of  Civil  Registration  came  into  effect.'" 

Prior  to  1754,  some  marriages  took  place  before  Protest- 
ant Nonconformist  ministers,  Roman  Catholic  priests,  Jew- 
ish rabbis  and  others,  and  were  not  entered  in  the  Church  of 
England  parish  registers.  From  1754  until  1837,  such  mar- 
riages often  took  place  in  secret  and  were  considered  illegal. 
Sometimes  the  parties  concerned  went  through  a  form  of 
marriage  ceremony  in  the  Church  of  England  in  order  to  ob- 
tain a  legal  record  of  the  marriage  in  the  parish  registers. ^^ 

Note  the  varying  amount  of  information  given  in  these 
few  examples  of  marriages  entered  in  parish  registers: 

Luxulyan,  Cornwall. 

22  April    1599  Henry  Hawken  and  Jane  his  wife. 

Saint  Margaret's,  Westminster  (London). 
18  April    1540  John  Stevens. 

Rothwell,  Yorkshire. 

1566  Feb.  Rychard  Store  and  Alys  Flocton  was  mar- 

ried the  3rd  die. 

23  Jan.      1775  John   Draper   of  Brigg   in   the   Diocese  of 

Lincoln,  sailor  and  Mary  Crowther,  of  this 
parish,  by  licence  witnesses  John  Marshall, 
Thos.  Hirst. 


9.    See   Chapter    14,    "Marriage    Licences    and   The    Intention   To   Marry,"   giving 
detailed  information  on  the  Publication  of  The  Banns. 

10.  Ibid. 

11.  Ibid. 

12.  See  Chapter  4.   "Civil  Registration  of  Births,  Deaths  and  Marriages." 

13.  See  Chapter  17  "The  Roman  Catholics,"  where  reference  is  made  to  Roman 
Catholics  marrying  in  the  Church  of  England. 
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25  April  1779  Peter  Thompson,  miner  of  this  parish  and 
Ann  Mann,  widow  of  this  parish,  witnesses 
Joseph  Townsley,  Thos  Hey 

Saint    Thomas,    Southwark,    Surrey    (London). 

James  Maskal  of  the  parish  of  Saint  George,  South- 
wark, Surrey,  a  bachelor  and  Esther  Jackson  of  this 
parish,  a  widow.  Married  in  this  Church  by  Licence 
Seventh   of   November    1783 

The  mark  x  of  James  Maskal.  The  mark  x  of  Esther 
Jackson.  In  the  presence  of  Thomas  Wescot,  Nathan- 
iel   Harris. 

Alverstoke,    Hampshire. 

James  Gardiner  of  this  parish  and  Maria  Ansell  of  this 
parish  married  in  this  Church  by  Banns  with  consent  of 
John  Payne   18th  February   1815. 

James  Gardiner.  The  mark  x  of  Maria  Ansell.  In  the 
presence  of  John  Payne,  Mary  Payne. 

Prior  to  25  March  1754,  the  recorder  of  the  entry  of 
marriage  usually  gave  scanty  information.  After  that  date 
more  information  was  necessary,  but  before  1  July  1837  the 
names  of  parents  were  rarely  entered  in  the  marriage  reg- 
isters, and  only  occasionally  are  the  ages  and  occupations 
recorded.  In  some  localities  one  may  find  unusually  help- 
ful entries,  but  these  are  rather  rare  and  must  not  be  ex- 
pected. Note  the  following: 

Machynlleth,  Montgomeryshire . 

William  Jones  of  this  town,  gentleman  late  shopkeeper, 
a  widower  and  aged  57  years  and 

Catherine  Humphreys,  of  the  said  town,  spinster,  daugh- 
ter  of    the    late    Mr.    Edward    Humphreys,    skinner, 
deceased,  by  Anne  his  wife.  Aged  32  years. 
Married    the   4th   January    1783    by   Licence.    In    the 
presence  of  Humphrey  Humphreys,  Lewis  Rowland. 

Thomas  William,  a  widower  of  this  parish,  son  of  William 
Rowland,  laborer  by  Anne  his  wife.  Aged  60  years, 
and 

Jane  William,  a  spinster  of  this  parish,  daughter  of  John 
William,  a  laborer,  by  Catherine  his  wife.  Aged  18 
years.  Married  the  2nd  September  1783  by  banns 
In  the  presence  of  David  Pritchard,  Lewis  Rowland, 
Clark. 

This  last  entry  illustrates  the  system  of  patronymics  found 
in  many  parts  of  Wales,  as  it  will  be  noted  that  Thomas  Wil- 
liam is  the  son  of  William  Rowland. 
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Stroud,  Gloucestershire. 

Samuel  Clissold  of  the  parish  of  Bisley,  bachelor,  son  of 

Joseph  Clissold  and 
Hannah  Cook  of  this  parish,  spinster,  daughter  of  Robert 

Cook.  Married  the  3rd  October  1778  by  licence. 

James  Cook  of  this  parish,  widower,  son  of  James  Cook 

and 
Elizabeth  Cratchley,  this  parish,  widow,  daughter  of  Thos. 

Bird.  Married  13  April  1830  by  hanns 

However,  between  1754  and  1837  it  is  more  than  likely 
that  the  marriage  records  one  will  trace  will  give  very  little 
information.  Note  the  following  example: 

Rothwell,  Yorkshire. 

7  November  1808  John  Price  and 

by  banns  Charlotte  Hartley,   both   of  this  parish. 

Witnesses:      Charles     White,      Harriot 
Winn. 

As  the  blank  forms  in  the  marriage  registers  from  1754  to 
1837  provided  spaces  for  the  officiating  minister  or  the  par- 
ish clerk  to  record  many  details,  one  might  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  too  many  of  them  were  content  to  register  the 
least  amount  of  information  possible. 

III.   Banns   Books   or   Banns   Registers. 

It  is  rare  that  one  will  find  any  records  of  the  Publica- 
tions of  the  Banns  (publication  of  the  intention  to  marry) 
prior  to  25  March  1754.''  From  that  date,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  new  Marriage  Act,  the  Publications  of  the 
Banns  were  recorded.  Some  marriage  registers  kept  thereafter 
have  printed  forms  used  for  the  recording  of  the  marriage 
entry,  with  a  part  of  the  form  set  aside  for  the  recording  of 
the  Publications  of  the  Banns.  In  other  types  of  registers,  one- 
half  of  the  bound  volume  contains  forms  for  recording  mar- 
riages and  the  other  half  contains  forms  for  the  recording  of 
the  Publications  of  the  Banns.  However,  som.e  parishes  kept 
separate  Banns  Books  or  Banns  Registers. 

Whether  the  record  of  the  banns  was  kept  in  the  mar- 
riage register  or  in  another  hook  makes  little  difference,  ex- 
cept that  in  parishes  where  the  banns  record  was  so  kept, 

14.    Nc-'c'   Chnpter    14   "Mnrriaue   Licences   and   the   Intention  To  Mnrry,"  nivinp;  de- 
tniled   informntion. 
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the  register  has  usually  survived.  In  some  parishes  where  the 
banns  publications  were  recorded  separately,  the  books  were 
often  discarded  after  they  were  full  and  became  out  of  date. 
It  is  always  a  good  plan  to  enquire  if  the  records  of  the  Pub' 
lications  of  the  Banns  have  survived,  and  if  they  have,  to 
search  them. 

The  following  are  a  few  examples: 

Christ  Church,   Southwark,   Surrey    (London) 

Banns  Published  between  Thomas  Godfrey,  bachelor  of 
this  parish  and  Mary  Rawlins,  of  the  parish  of  Saint 
Marylebone,  County  Middlesex,  spinster  (On  three 
several  Sundays)  9th  September  1810,  16th  Septem- 
her   1810,   23rd   September    1810. 

The  above  entry  in  the  banns  register  has  no  counter- 
part in  the  marriage  register  of  the  same  parish.  It  would, 
therefore,  be  necessary  to  search  the  marriage  registers  of 
Saint  Marylebone,  Middlesex,  in  order  to  find  out  if  the 
marriage  was  performed  there. 

Banns  Published   between  John   Robert   Staples,   bachelor 
and  Eleanor  Thomas  spinster.  (January  1809) 
Forbidden  by  the  Father  of  the  woman  on  the  ground 
of  being  under  age. 

As  there  is  no  marriage  entry  traced  in  the  registers  of 
the  parish,  the  persons  concerned  may  not  have  married, 
unless  later  they  married  in  some  other  parish. 

Llanglydwen,   Carmarthenshire. 

Banns  Published  between  Lewis  Evan  of  this  parish  and 
Martha  David  of  Llanboidy  Parish,  on  three  several 
Sundays,  (January  1757). 

As  there  is  no  entry  concerning  the  marriage  in  the  Llang- 
lydwen marriage  registers,  a  search  of  the  Llanboidy  marriage 
registers  disclosed  the  following: 

Llanboidy,  Carmarthenshire. 

Banns  Published  between  Lewis  Evan  of  Llanglydwen  par- 
ish and  Martha  David  of  this  parish,  on  three  several 
Sundays,    (January   1757) 

The  above  mentioned  Lewis  Evan  of  the  parish  of 
Llanglydwen  and  Martha  David  of  this  parish,  were 
married  in  this  Church  by  banns,  this  First  day  of 
February  1757 
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If  the  record  of  the  Publication  of  the  Banns  had  been 
overlooked  in  searching  the  parish  registers  at  Llanglydwen, 
it  would  be  quite  difficult  to  trace  the  marriage  of  Lewis 
Evan. 

IV.  Burials: 

The  information  usually  found  entered  in  the  burial  reg' 
isters  of  the  Church  of  England  leaves  much  to  be  desired 
in  the  way  of  identification  of  rhe  deceased.  It  was  not  untij 
1  January  1813  that  all  parishes  were  provided  with  regis- 
ters that  had  blank  forms  that  called  for  the  recording  of 
the  deceased's  residence  and  age  at  death.  Prior  to  that  date, 
the  burials  were  often  entered  chronologically  on  the  same 
pages  as  the  baptisms  and  the  marriages.  In  other  parishes, 
the  registers  were  divided  into  several  sections,  with  the  bur- 
ials on  different  pages.  Families  could  choose  the  burial 
ground  in  which  to  inter  their  dead,  and  some  families,  while 
having  residence  in  one  parish,  buried  their  dead  in  another. 

Note  the  varying  amount  of  information  given  on  these 
examples  of  entries  taken  from  burial  registers: 

Penistone,  Yorkshire 

19  Mar    1663        Sarah  daughter  of  John  Charlesworth 

16  Dec.    1712       Joseph    Charlesworth 

15  Feb     1763        Joseph  Charlesworth  from  Burton,  lost  in 

the  snow. 
10  July    1813        John  Charlesworth  of  Thurlstone,  aged  61 

years. 

Stroud,  Gloucestershire 
21  Dec    1722       Widow  Bennet 
6  May   1741        Daughter  of  Giles  Pitt 
19  Jan     1741/2   Jane  Ockey,   widow. 

Great  Gaddesden,  Hertfordshire 

23  July    1766        An    unbaptised    child    of    William    and 

Mary   Field 
13  May   1774       Mrs.   Judith   Halsey,   affdt. 

23  Nov    1822        George  Lea,  aged  75  years. 

Llanidloes,   Montgomeryshire 

8  Feb     1804        Jane  Owen   aged   77   years 

24  Mar    1806        Maria  Rees,  spinster,  aged  26  years 

17  Oct.   1799        Jane  Brees 

21  Mar    1806        Edward  Brees  aged  46  years 

These  entries  are  typical  of  those  found  throughout  the 
country.  The  entry  of  16  December  1712,  at  Penistone,  does 
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not  indicate  whether  Joseph  Charlesworth  was  an  adult  or  a 
child.  The  entry  in  1722,  at  Stroud,  does  not  disclose  the 
given  name  of  Widow  Bennett,  or  the  name  of  her  late  hus- 
band. The  entry  in  1741,  at  Stroud,  gives  no  clue  as  to  the 
name  of  the  daughter  of  Giles  Pitt  who  died.  In  the  entry 
dated  1774,  at  Great  Gadddesden,  for  Mrs.  Judith  Halsey, 
the  abbreviation  affdt.  after  her  name  indicates  that  an 
affidavit  was  made.  The  affidavit  concerned  the  law  which 
provided  that: 

...  no  corpse  of  any  person  (except  those  who  shall  die 
of  the  plague),  shall  be  buried  in  any  shirt,  shift,  sheet,  or 
shroud  or  anything  whatsoever  made  or  mingled  with  flax, 
hemp,  silk,  hair,  gold  or  silver,  or  in  any  stuff  or  thing,  other 
than  what  is  made  of  sheep's  wool  only  .  .  .^■' 

The  amount  of  information  entered  in  a  burial  entry  seems 
to  have  been  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  recorder.  Because  of 
such  scanty  information,  one  has  to  beware  of  accepting  as 
a  burial  of  an  adult  one  that  may  refer  to  a  child,  and  vice 
versa.    (See  Plate  II.) 

The  two  following  examples  are  common  in  East  Anglia 
— Norfolk,  Suffolk  and  Cambridge: 

11  Sept.  1803  Sarah  wife  of  John  Cocksedye  (late  widow 
of  John  Coppin,  late  Sarah  Wright). 

13  Aug.  1802  Martha  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Ann  Bur- 
rows (late  Ann  Hunt). 

Practically  all  the  registering  of  births  (as  baptisms  or 
christenings),  marriages,  and  deaths  (as  burials),  was  at- 
tended to  by  the  clergy  until  the  Births  and  Deaths  Regis- 
tration Act  and  the  Marriage  Act,  of  1836,  which  came 
into  force  in  1837.^''  Although  clergymen  still  officiate  at,  and 
record  the  events  of  baptisms,  marriages  and  burials  today, 
the  births,  marriages  and  deaths  must  also  be  registered  be- 
fore a  civil  registrar  and  the  records  kept  at  the  local  regis- 
ter office  and  a  copy  at  the  General  Register  Office,  Som- 
erset House,   London.'' 

V.   Handwriting  In  Parish  Registers: 

Handwriting  in  parish  registers  varies  widely,  according 
to  the  scholarship  and  penmanship  oi  the  registrar,  whether 

15.  The    Parish    Chest,    W.    E.    Tate,    F.    R.    Hist    S.,    CamhrKlj:e:    The    I  'niversin- 
Press,    1946. 

16.  See  Chapter  4  "Civil  Registration  of  Births,   Marrinues  anJ    Deaths." 

17.  Ibid. 
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a  parish  clerk  or  clergyman.  The  period  of  time  at  which  the 
register  was  compiled  also  has  much  to  do  with  the  hand- 
writing. (See  Plate  III  and  Plate  IV.)  The  old  style 
handwriting  is  usually  found  prior  to  1750,  and  is  often 
difficult  to  decipher.  In  most  parish  registers  one  might 
search  back  to  about  1725  without  too  much  difficulty, 
but  it  is  unwise  to  take  chances.  It  is  better  to  become 
acquainted  with  old  handwriting  by  studying  books  on  the 
subject  and  thus  be  prepared.  Parts  of  some  parish  reg- 
isters will  be  found  written  in  Latin,  but  many  parish  min- 
isters had  ceased  using  that  language  long  before  1735  when 
the  law  ordered  that  all  legal  documents  be  written  in  Eng- 
lish. When  records  are  faded  or  worn,  as  well  as  written  in 
old  style  handwTiting,  the  utmost  perseverance  is  required 
to  decipher  and  interpret  them. 
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PLATE   III.   Part  of  a  page  in  Bury  parish  registers,  Lanes. 


PLATE   IV.   Printed  copy  of  Bury   parish   registers  relating   to   part 
of  page  shown  in  Plate  III. 
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Difficulties  in  interpreting  place-names  such  as  residences 
ot  persons  mentioned  in  the  parish  registers  may  sometimes 
be  overcome  by  making  a  thorough  study  of  the  topography 
and  history  of  the  parish.  There  are  publications  dealing 
exclusively  with  place-names  in  certain  English  counties.-^ 
and  in  Wales. 

The  beginning  student  of  old  handwriting  might  con- 
sult among  others  the  following  publications: 

i.  Examples  of  English  Handwriting  1150-1750,  with  Tran- 
scripts  and  Translations,  published  by  the  Essex  Record 
1954  S      ^  "''^''''^'   ^'''^^'  England.  Publication  No  21. 

It  would  be  well  for  those  intending  to  make  an  inten- 
sive study  of  handwriting  to  refer  to  the  short  list  of  books 
mentioned  on  page  33  of  the  above-named  publication. 

ii.  A  Guide  for  Genealogical  Research  by  Archibald  F  Ben- 
nett. Deseret  News  Press  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, '1951. 
Pages  269-277  deal  with  English  handwriting.  There  are 
also  references  to  Latin  and  Welsh  names  and  terms  on 
pages  JU5-Jlb,    and  Interpretation  of  Dates  on  pages  320- 

iii.  The  Amateur  Historian.''  This  excellent  magazine,  which 
appears  about  six  times  a  year  is  full  of  helpful  informa- 
w"'t  2^  a  o?^J'  .^.^l^'  146-154,  contains  an  article  by 
W  Le  HARDY,  M.C.,  F.S.A.,  "How  To  Read  16th  and 
1  /th  Century  Handwriting." 

A  complete  chapter  on  early  handwriting  will  appear  in 
a  succeeding  volume. 


^^'    Un^vfrsS'Tr'sr    °^   '''"   ^"''"'^    Place^^ame   Society,   s^nce    1924   Cambridge 
^^'    cSitwLZ"^'^  Place^Names.  To  be  published  in  1956  by  the  University, 

^°'    SaftTakrCity""^'"    ^""'  ^"^-  ^^  ^°  ^^'  ''  ^'^'''''   Genealogical  Society, 

21.  Library  call  number:   R9B38    At  Library,  Genealogical  Society.  Salt  Lake  City 

22.  The  Amateur  Historian    published  by  Terrick  FitzHugh.  Fernleigh    ManygaTe 
Lane,  Shepperton  on  Thames,  Middlesex,  England    (1952-       )  ^lanvg^te 


Chapter   Eleven 

LAWS  RELATING  TO  THE  KEEPING 
OF  PARISH  REGISTERS 

Tt  is  helpful  to  know  why  parish  registers  were  kept  in 
a  particular  way  during  one  period  of  time  and  another 
way  for  another  period.  Various  acts  or  statutes  of  Par- 
liament were  made,  and  are  explained  hriefly  in  this  chapter. 
These  acts  represent  periods  of  imperfect  records  as  well  as 
improved  record  keeping.  The  reaction  of  the  population 
should  also  he  kept  in  mind,  as  they  were  skeptical  ahout 
innovations  that  might  he  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  oh- 
taining  more  tax  money  from  them. 

1538  Thomas  Cromwell,  Vicar-General  to  Henry  VIII  is- 
sued an  injunction  to  all  parish  ministers  to  keep  reg- 
isters of  haptisms,  marriages,  and  hurials  under  pen- 
alty of  a  fine.  Many  ministers  commenced  registers 
in  1538,  hut  others  did  not  comply  immediately,  con- 
sequently some  registers  commence  at  later  dates. 

1547     The  ahove  injunction  reiterated  hy  Edward  VI. 

1559  The  ahove  injunction  re-enforced  hy  Queen  Eliza- 
heth  I. 

1597  The  Act  of  1597  was  to  enforce  the  Act  of  1538  and 
make  provision  for  the  safer  keeping  of  parish  regis- 
ters. This  was  hecause  many  ministers  were  not  keep- 
ing registers,  while  those  registers  which  had  been 
kept  were  in  poor  condition,  having  been  written  on 
paper.  Provision  was  made  for  the  keeping  of  better 
and  more  permanent  registers.  Every  minister  was  to 
copy  the  existing  registers  into  a  new  book  of  parch- 
ment pages  and  continue  to  do  so,  keeping  the  regis- 
ters in  a  safe  place.  In  the  existing  registers  it  can  be 
seen  that  in  many  instances  the  registers  from  1538- 
1598  are  written  in  the  same  hand,  because  the  min- 
ister in  1  598  re-wrote  all  of  the  pre\ious  entries  into 
the  new  parchment  book.  Of  course,  this  rule  was  not 
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complied  with  in  every  case  so  that  many  registers 
now  begin  in  1598,  and  the  earlier  paper  book  not 
having  been  copied,  has  perished.  This  Act  also  made 
it  necessary  for  the  minister  to  send  annually  a  copy 
of  the  year's  events  to  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  and 
these  copies  are  known  as  Bishop's  Transcripts.'  In 
some  localities  these  transcripts  were  delivered  to  the 
archdeacon  and  in  those  instances  are  known  as  Arch- 
deacon's Transcripts. 

1603     A  further  Act  was  passed  reiterating  the  previous  Acts. 

1648-  The  Civil  War  commenced  in  1642,  and  Charles  I 
1660  was  beheaded  in  1649;  Oliver  Cromwell  became  the 
Lord  Protector.  This  period  is  known  as  the  Interreg- 
num and  is  a  difficult  genealogical  period,  because  of 
the  imperfection  of  the  registers.  Many  ministers  of 
the  Church  of  England  had  to  leave  their  parishes, 
particularly  if  they  were  staunch  Royalists.  Some  are 
believed  to  have  buried  the  registers  for  safety,  in 
which  cases  apparently  not  all  of  them  were  un- 
earthed when  the  monarchy  was  restored.  Cromwel- 
lian  soldiers  and  others  plundered  the  churches  de- 
stroying everything  having  the  appearance  of  Popery, 
including,  in  some  instances,  parish  registers.  From 
1653-1660  the  records  were  kept  by  a  registrar  or  a 
preacher  appointed  by  the  government,  or  by  the  exist- 
ing incumbent  if  he  was  considered  suitable,  or  if  the 
parish  was  in  an  out-of-the-way  place  not  seriously 
affected  by  the  political  and  religious  upheavals  tak- 
ing place. 

1653  By  the  Act  of  1653,  the  Justice  of  the  Peace  was  ap- 
pointed to  perform  civil  marriages,  with  a  parish  clerk 
to  record  all  births,  marriages,  and  deaths.  The  sole 
right  to  marry  persons  was  taken  from  the  minis- 
ters of  the  Church  until  1660. 

1660  The  Commonwealth  came  to  an  end  in  this  year, 
and  Charles  II  was  crowned  king.  Many  parish  min- 
isters and  civil  registrars  who  had  held  livings  during 
the  Commonwealth  were  ejected  and  the  former  in- 
cumbent (or  his  successor)  was  inducted  to  the  living. 
From  the  foregoing  it  can  be  seen  that  in  many  par- 

1.    Se(   also  Chapter   13,  "Bishop's  Transcripts  and  Their  Value." 
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ishes,  the  registers  during  this  period  were  either 
poorly  kept  or  not  kept  at  all.  On  the  other  hand  it 
is  reported  that  some  of  the  record  keepers  of  the 
period  kept  commendable  records. 

A  good  way  to  determine  if  the  records  were  well 
kept  in  this  period  is  to  compare  the  entries  per  year 
with  the  number  of  entries  of  a  few  years  before  and 
after  the  Interregnum. 

1665'   This  was  the  period  of  the  Great  Plague  that  was  es- 

1666  pecially  felt  in  London  and  in  certain  large  towns. 
This  caused  an  increase  in  recorded  burials. 

1666  The  Great  Fire  of  London  also  took  place  in  1666  and 
many  parish  churches  together  with  their  registers 
were  destroyed. 

1680  In  the  reign  of  Charles  II  an  Act  was  passed  which 
was  designed  to  benefit  the  wool  trade.  All  the  dead 
were  to  be  buried  in  wool,  a  fine  being  imposed  for 
non-compliance.  This  Act  continued  until  1814.  When 
a  burial  took  place,  a  relative  or  some  other  person 
made  affidavit  that  the  burial  was  in  woolen.  In 
many  parish  registers,  Affid  or  Affdt  can  be  seen 
after  many  burial  entries  although  the  practice  fell 
out  of  use  long  before  1814. 

1693  An  Act  was  passed  taxing  all  entries  in  parish  regis- 
ters, but  a  few  years  later  the  act  was  repealed  as 
certain  persons,  in  order  to  avoid  taxation,  were  not 
having  their  children  christened. 

17 IS'   The  strife  caused  by  the  Old  and  the  New  Pretend- 

1745  er  to  the  throne  had  no  effect  on  the  parish  regis- 
ters, except  in  those  parishes  on  the  main  route  taken 
by  the  Scottish  rebels. 

1752  Until  1752,  the  year  began  on  "Ladyday,"  which  was 
the  25th  of  March,  the  last  day  of  the  year  being 
the  24th  of  March.  An  Act  of  Parliament  changed 
the  commencement  of  the  year  to  the  1st  of  January 
and  since  the  1st  of  January  1752  this  is  the  calen- 
dar that  we  have  used.' 

2.  For  additional  information  on  the  interpretation  of  dates,  see  A  Guide  for 
Genealogical  Research,  Archibald  F.  Bennett,  Salt  Lake  City,  The  Genealogi- 
cal Society,  1951,  which  contains  in  Appendix  IV,  pp.  320-331,  information 
on  the  calendars  and  feast  days  and  the  reigns  of  the  English  monarchs.  Also 
see  Handbook  of  Dates  for  Students  of  English  History,  edited  by  C.  R.  Cheney, 
London,    The    Royal    Historical    Society,    1955. 
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As  an  example  of  dating  prior  to  the  change,  31 
Decemher,  1683  is  followed  by  1st  January  1683  and 
the  year  1683  continues  until  24  March  1683.  The 
next  day  is  25  March  1684.  Such  dates  rendered  for 
genealogical  purposes  are: 

31  December  1683 

1  January  1683/4 (Known  as 

24  March  1683/4jDouble  Dating 

25  March  1684 

It  is  important  that  the  dates  he  written  this  way  in 
order  to  avoid  confusion. 

1754  The  Marriage  Act  of  Lord  Hardwicke  became  law  on 
25  March  1754.  Previous  to  this  Act,  marriages  were 
usually  entered  in  the  same  volume  as  the  baptisms 
and  burials.  No  signatures  of  the  contracting  per- 
sons were  necessary.  In  fact,  in  many  of  the  mar- 
riage entries  prior  to  1754,  the  bare  entries  of  the  two 
names  were  recorded,  although  one  or  both  of  them 
may  have  been  widowed,  or  from  another  parish.  An 
example  of  how  deceiving  such  entries  can  be  is  shown 
elsewhere  in  this  book. 

The  new  Act  passed  in  1753  and  enforced  in 
1754  required  that  separate  registers  be  kept  for  mar- 
riages, the  entries  to  be  written  in  a  special  register 
consisting  of  printed  forms,  which  called  for  the  sig- 
nature of  the  officiating  minister,  signatures  of  two 
witnesses,  signature  of  the  bride  and  groom,  and 
whether  they  were  bachelor,  spinster,  widow  or 
widower,  and  the  parish  of  residence  of  both. 

The  marriage  could  not  take  place  unless  banns 
had  been  called  in  the  parish  of  residence  of  both  per- 
sons for  three  successive  weeks,  or  unless  a  licence  was 
granted  by  the  surrogate  or  by  the  bishop.  Marriages 
ceased  in  parochial  chapelries  from  this  time  until 
1837  unless  specially  approved.  It  is  always  wise  to 
search  for  the  publications  of  banns  as  they  sometimes 
give  a  little  extra  information.  The  banns  are  often 
recorded  in  the  marriage  entry  itself,  or  in  the  same 
volume  on  separate  pages,  or  in  a  separate  volume. 
After  1812,  banns  always  appear  in  separate  volumes. 
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The  1831  Parish  Register  Abstract'  is  useful  in  de- 
termining which  chapelries  do  not  have  marriage 
registers  after  1754. 

1783  This  year,  a  stamp  duty  or  3d.  (three  pence)  on  every 
entry  recorded  in  the  parish  registers  was  imposed. 
This  Act  was  repealed  ten  years  later,  probably  be- 
cause the  population  was  not  having  the  baptisms  of 
their  children  recorded.  It  is  also  possible  that  inas- 
much as  the  only  persons  exempted  from  the  tax 
were  paupers,  it  is  believed  that  some  persons  de- 
liberately marked  entries  "pauper"  or  left  entries  out 
entirely,  in  order  to  avoid  payment  of  the  tax.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  not  too  many  entries  were  omitted 
during  this  ten-year  period.  (See  Figure  1.) 

1812  George  Rose's  Act,  1812,  brought  about  a  new  form 
of  recording  baptisms,  marriages,  and  burials.  Sepa- 
rate volumes  were  required  for  each,  and  were  of  uni- 
form size  and  contained  blank  forms  which  were 
completed  as  the  events  took  place.  The  register  for 
marriages  allowed  three  marriages  a  page,  the  regis- 
ter for  burials  eight  entries  to  a  page,  and  the  bap- 
tismal register  eight  to  a  page.  This  Act  meant  that 
a  more  orderly  system  of  recording  could  be  carried 
out,  but  the  forms  themselves  did  not  call  for  as 
much  information  as  some  of  the  clerks  had  been  re- 
cording previously.  The  baptisms  and  burials  are  still 
entered  on  the  same  type  of  form,  but  the  marriage 
records  were  greatly  improved  in  1837. 

1837  Civil  Registration  at  the  local  register  offices  and  at 
the  General  Register  Office,  Somerset  House,  com- 
menced 1  July  1837.  Although  the  events  could  still 
be  recorded  in  parish  registers,  the  law  required 
that  all  births,  marriages,  and  deaths  be  registered 
civilly.  Complete  information  on  this  source  is  given 
in  Chapter  4,  "Civil  Registration  of  Births,  Deaths 
and  Marriages." 

1853  Because  the  population  in  many  towns  had  grown  tre- 
mendously, an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  that  per- 
mitted the  opening  of  new  cemeteries  and  the  closing 


3.    Parish  Register  Abstract,  1831,  op.  cit. 
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FIG.  1.  "Record  us  as  paupers,  Vicar,  we  can't  afford  to  pay  the  duty." 
(See  page   161   concerning  the  Stamp  Duty  of  3d.  imposed  as  a  tax  on  all 
entries  in  parish  registers.) 

of  many  of  the  town  churchyards  that  were  full.  For 
this  reason  many  parishes  in  towns  have  no  burial 
registers  after  1853  or  some  other  date  later  than 
1853  when  the  churchyard  was  closed.  Burials  would 
then  take  place  in  municipal  or  private  cemeteries 
and  the  records  of  the  interments  would  be  kept  there 
and  not  in  the  registers  at  the  parish  church. 


Chapter  Twelve 

HOW  TO  USE  PARISH  REGISTERS 

"^^HOEVER  engages  in  research  in  parish  registers  should 
spend  a  few  minutes  reading  about  the  locality  in 
which  the  search  is  to  be  made.  This  rule  applies  not  only  to 
searches  in  original  registers  at  a  parish  church,  but  also  to 
searches  in  the  Bishop's  Transcripts  and  in  handwritten, 
printed,  or  microfilm  copies  of  parish  registers  found  in  rec- 
ord  offices  and  libraries.  Trying  to  solve  a  problem  without 
any  method  or  system,  and  depending  on  chance  for  success 
will  not  lead  to  satisfactory  results.  Therefore,  before  even 
searching  a  parish  register,  one  must  write  down  an  analysis 


'Wintertime  in  the  unheated  Parish  Church  Vestry  —  'Old  MortaUty' 
continues  his  search  of  the  original  registers." 
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of  the  problem.  This  might  include  brief  answers  to  several 
questions  similar  to  the  following: 

i.  What  is  known  about  the  ancestral  line  connected  with 
the  parish?  What  periods  of  time  are  involved?  What 
places  within  the  parish  may  be  of  consequence,  such  as 
names  of  farms,  streets,  hamlets,  villages,  townships?  Are 
the  occupations  of  some  of  the  members  of  the  family 
known? 

ii;  What  are  the  important  new  particulars  being  sought?  Are 
they  baptisms,  marriages,  burials,  or  the  publications  of 
banns?  Is  it  likely  that  there  may  be  tombstone  inscrip- 
tions available? 

iii.  Is  a  good  description  available  of  the  extent  of  the  parish 
and  its  registers?  Are  there  any  good  maps  of  the  locality? 

Description  of  the  extent  of  a  parish. 

Considerable  information  concerning  parishes  has  al- 
ready been  given. ^  As  an  example  of  learning  more  about  a 
parish  and  its  extent,  consider  Doncaster,  Yorkshire,  a  mod- 
erately-sized town.  How  much  information  can  be  found 
about  it?  The  important  features  will  be  the  names  of  places 
within  the  parish,  the  number  of  inhabitants  and  their 
occupations,  and  a  description  of  the  parish  registers. 

i.  Doncaster,  municipal  borough,  market  town  and  parish, 
...  32  miles  south  of  York  .  .  .  population  72,272;  ecclesi- 
astical districts  Christ  Church,  St.  George,  St.  James, 
St.  Jude,  St.  Mary.  Has  railway  locomotive  and  carriage 
works.  ^ 

The  above  information,  taken  from  a  1950  publication, 
is  not  of.  great  help  and  may  be  misleading.  It  does  help 
one  to  locate  Doncaster  on  a  map  of  Yorkshire,  but  the  pedi- 
gree may  have  already  been  traced  back  to  a  date  before 
1837,  and  the  above  description  might  not  apply  to  the  sit- 
uation a  century  ago. 

ii.  Doncaster,  a  parish  comprising  the  borough  and  market 
town  of  Doncaster  .  .  .  the  townships  of  Balby-with-Hex- 
thorp,  and  Long  Sandal  with  Wheatley  .  .  .  and  Langth- 
waite  with  Tilts  .  .  .  (in)  the  West  Riding  of  the  County 
of  York,  and  containing  9,117  inhabitants  ...  37  miles 
(S  by  W)  from  York  .  .  .  Doncaster  has  but  little  trade 
or  manufacture.  There  are  two  or  three  cast-iron  found- 


1.  See  Chapter  9,  "The  Parish  and  its  Administration." 

2.  A  Survey  Gazetteer  of  the  British  Isles,  John  Bartholomew,  Edinburgh:  1950  ed. 
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ries,  and  a  sacking  and  twist  manufactory,  hut  all  on  a 
very  small  scale  .  .  .  Wool  market  .  .  .  corn-market  .  .  . 
meat  (market)  .  .  .  (and  a  market)  for  the  sale  of  fowls, 
butter,  eggs,  fish,  vegetables,  and  fruit. 

The  living  is  a  vicarage,  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese 
of  York  .  .  .  The  Church  (is)  dedicated  to  St.  George 
.  .  .  There  are  places  of  worship  for  the  Society  of  Friends, 
Independents,  Presbyterians,   and  Wesleyan  Methodists.^ 

The  above  descriptions  taken  from  publications  printed 
over  one  hundred  years  apart,  are  worth  comparison. 

Note  how  the  information  taken  from  the  publication 
dated  1831  clearly  indicates  the  extent  of  the  parish.  It  was 
a  parish  with  less  than  ten  thousand  inhabitants  and  very 
little  industry.  One  might  conclude  that  the  parish  registers 
are  fairly  large;  that  references  will  be  found  in  them  to  per- 
sons engaged  in  the  principle  occupations  and  residing  in 
the  various  townships  mentioned.  It  is  also  apparent  that  in 
1831  there  was  but  one  parish  church  (St.  George's  Church); 
that  the  incumbent  (parish  minister)  was  a  Vicar;  and  that 
Doncaster  was  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Archdeaconry 
and  Diocese  of  York.*  If  there  is  any  reason  to  believe  that 
the  ancestors  were  Nonconformists'  the  note  regarding  other 
places  of  worship  is  of  great  interest. 

In  addition  to  the  information  quoted,  the  Topographi- 
cal Dictionary  also  mentions  the  ancient  Roman  and  Saxon 
sites  upon  which  the  town  was  built;  a  history  of  the  growth 
of  the  municipality,  and  other  interesting  details,  that  are 
not  of  great  consequence  at  this  stage  of  research. 

Description  of  the  parish  registers. 

The  Parish  Register  Abstract''  lists  all  parish  registers  that 
date  prior  to  1813.  Under  the  West  Riding  of  County 
York  will  be  found  the  following  information: 

3.  A  Topographical  Dictionary  of  England,  Samuel  Lewis,  4  vols.  London:  1831 
edition.  This  Dictionary  includes  Monmouthshire,  but  for  Welsh  places, 
see  A  Topographical  Dictionary  of  Wales,  2  Vols.  London:   1833  edition. 

4.  It  is  important  to  note  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  within  which  places  (towns, 
parishes,  chapelries,  townships)  are  situated,  as  such  a  jurisdiction  is  neces- 
sary to  know  when  seeking  marriage  licence  bonds  and  allegations,  Bishop's 
Transcripts,    probate    records,    etc. 

5.  See  Chapter  15,  "The  Nonconformists,  their  History  and  Records." 

6.  Parish  Register  Abstract,  1831,  (London:  Published  bv  the  House  of  Commons, 
1833).  Doncaster,  volume  numbers  VI-VIII  burials  1757  to  1812  as  quoted 
is  a  typographical  error  in  the  publication,  as  there  are  burial  registers  for 
Doncaster  1699  to  1756,  as  well  as  those  indicated. 
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Doncaster.  V.      Nos.  I-III  contain  Baprisms  1557-1812 

No.  IV  Burials  1557-1684 

interrupted  by  No.  V  1678-1698 

Nos.  VI-VIII  Burials  1757-1812« 

Nos.  XI-XIII  Marriages  1577-1812 

The  Key  to  the  Ancient  Parish  Registers^  indicates  the 
first  date  found  in  the  parish  registers,  as  follows: 

Doncaster,  York.   1557. 

If  a  history  of  a  parish  has  been  published,  or  the  registers 
copied  and  printed,  there  may  be  a  further  description  of  the 
records.  A  search  in  the  card  catalogue  in  the  Library  of  the 
Genealogical  Society,  Salt  Lake  City,  show  that  the  marriage 
registers  1557  to  1837  for  Doncaster  have  been  printed.  In 
the  "Preface"  to  the  publication  will  be  found: 

The  Doncaster  Registers  have  literally  passed  through  the 
fire,  and  been  burned.  In  their  present  condition  they  are  truly 
a  memorial  of  the  courage  and  daring  of  those  who  rescued 
them  from  the  fire,  and  of  the  exceeding  patience,  skill  and 
devotion  of  those  who  had  a  hand  in  their  restoration.* 

Then  follows  a  description  of  the  registers  that  had  been 
restored,  rebound,  transcribed,  and  repaired.  This  publica- 
tion also  states  that  Doncaster  comprises  the  hamlets  or  dis- 
tricts of  Balby,  Carr  House,  Elmfield,  Hexthorpe,  Langth- 
waite,  Tylse,  and  Wheatley.  This  is  more  informative  than 
the  description  quoted  from  Lewis's  Topographical  Dic- 
tionary. 

Information  about  a  parish  and  its  original  registers,  such 
as  is  given  for  Doncaster,  is  of  importance  to  the  researcher. 

Maps  should  be  used. 

It  is  always  wise  to  locate  on  a  good  map  the  parish  and 
the  places  connected  with  it  as  described  in  the  books  of 
reference.  In  Lewis's  A  Topographical  Dictionary  (of  Eng- 
land or  of  Wales)  there  are  maps  for  all  the  counties  of  Eng- 


7.  Key   To   The   Ancient   Parish   Registers  of  England   and   Wales,   A.  M.   Burke, 

London,   1908. 

8.  Yorkshire  Marriage  Registers,   West  Riding,   vol  III,   Doncaster   1557-1837,  Lon- 
don: Phillimore  &  Co.  1915. 
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land  and  Wales,  the  Channel  Islands,  and  the  Isle  of  Man. 
Reproductions  of  these  maps  have  been  made." 

These  maps  show  England  and  Wales  as  they  were  before 
the  railways,  modern  highways,  and  the  increase  of  the  popu- 
lation changed  the  face  of  the  country.  A  map  is  useful  to 
familiarize  the  searcher  with  the  names  of  the  villages  and 
towns  surrounding  a  parish.'"  Such  places  will  be  recognized 
when  they  are  found  mentioned  in  the  parish  registers. 

Parish  Registers.'^ 

There  are  five  kinds  of  parish  registers  and  parish  register 
copies: 

(i)   The  original  parish  registers.^^ 

(ii)  Contemporary  copies  generally  known  as  Bishop's 
Transcripts.^' 

(iii)   A  transcript  copy,  either  handwritten  or  typewritten. 

(iv)  A  printed  copy  of  the  original  registers.  Some  of  these 
contain  additional  notes  relating  to  the  parish  and  its 
registers. 

(v)  A  microfilm  copy.  This  may  be  a  copy  of  the  original 
registers;  the  Bishop's  Transcripts;  the  handwritten, 
typescript,  or  printed  copies.  There  are  also  a  few  photo- 
graphic copies  of  parish  registers. 

There  is  one  kind  of  parish  register  copy  that  is  very 
misleading.  The  copy  may  have  a  title  such  as,  "The  Parish 
Register  of  Middlewich  1613-1812."  Upon  examination  it 
may  be  found  to  contain  extracts  of  entries  relating  to  cer- 
tain families  only,  and  is  thus  not  a  copy  of  the  entire  parish 
register.  One  must  be  careful  of  such  copies  with  inaccu- 

9.  The  Atlas  connected  with  Lewis's  Topographical  Dictionaries  is  to  be  found 
on  the  library  reference  shelf  at'  the  Genealogical  Society,  Salt  Lake  City. 
The  Atlas  for  England  includes  Monmouthshire,  and  the  library  call  number 
is  RIOAIL  For  Wales  the  library  call  number  is  R10A8.  There  is  also  an 
enlargement  of  these  maps  on  the  reference  shelf.  Reproductions  of  the 
county  maps  for  England  and  Wales,  the  Channel  Islands,  and  the  Isle  of 
Man  are  available  at  the  Research  Departn\ent  of  the  Genealogical  Society, 
Salt  Lake  City.  Each  county  or  island  map  is  sold  separately  for  25  cents 
each.  Excellent  modern  maps,  on  a  scale  of  two-miles  to  the  inch,  issued 
in  sections,  are  obtainable  through  bookstores  or  direct  from  John  Bartholo- 
mew &  Son,  Ltd.,  of  Edinburgh,  Scotland;  or  "Geographia"  Ltd.,  167  Fleet 
Street,  London,  E.G. 4  England. 

10.  A  chapter  dealing  with  "Topographv,  Geography,  and  Maps"  will  appear  in  a 
later  volume. 

11.  See  Chapter  10,  "The  Parish  Registers." 

12.  Ibid. 

13.  See  Chapter  13,  "Bishop's  Transcripts  And  Their  \'alue." 
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rate  titles.  Unless  the  copy  contains  a  complete  list  of  all 
the  entries  from  the  parish  registers  relating  to  the  family 
being  sought,  such  partial  copies  are  of  no  practical  value. 
Information  is  given  later  in  this  chapter  concerning  printed 
parish  registers  that  may  have  misleading  titles. 

Where  may  parish  registers  be  found? 

The  original  registers  (discussed  at  length  later  in  this 
chapter) ,  are  usually  in  the  custody  of  the  parish  minister  or 
deposited  in  a  diocesan  or  county  record  office. ^^  Farsighted 
clergymen  have,  in  some  instances,  permitted  copies  to  be 
made  of  parish  registers,  not  only  to  preserve  the  record 
against  loss  of  the  originals,  but  also  so  that  the  informa- 
tion may  be  easily  available  for  study.  Having  found  the  de- 
scription of  the  parish  and  its  registers,  one  may  now  at- 
tempt to  ascertain  whether  there  are  any  copies  of  the  parish 
registers  available. 

Libraries  are  the  first  places  to  check. '^  If  the  town  (bor- 
ough), city,  or  county  libraries  do  not  have  copies  of  the  rec- 
ords desired,  then  one  might  consider  the  national,  provin- 
cial, or  state  libraries.  In  England  and  Wales  there  are  also 
diocesan  and  county  record  offices,  and  most  important, 
libraries  of  societies  devoted  to  the  collection  of  genealogical 
and  historical  records.  In  London  there  is  the  amazing  col- 
lection of  over  20,000  books  and  10,000  manuscripts  in  the 
library  of  The  Society  of  Genealogists."'  This  is  undoubtedly 
the  greatest  collection  assembled  by  a  private  association  in 
England.  There  are  also  a  number  of  parish  registers  and 
record  societies.  They  are  usually  on  a  county  basis,  have 
private  libraries,  and  sometimes  the  collections  are  housed 
in  a  public  library  for  convenience.  If  one's  pedigree  lies  in 
a  particular  county,  it  is  wise  to  support  the  associations  and 
societies  of  the  locality  so  that  their  work  of  preserving  and 
copying  records  will  continue  and  not  be  curtailed  because  of 
insufficient  financial  support.    Several  groups  have  already 


14.  A  Chapter  on  "Librariei,  Societies,  and  Record  Offices"  is  planned  for  a  later 
volume. 

15.  Ibid. 

16.  The    Society    of    Genealogists,    37    Harrington    Gardens,    London,    S.    W.    7., 
which   also  publishes  an  excellent  magazine  The  Genealogists'  Magazine. 
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been   compelled   to   stop   publishing   because   of   insufficient 
funds/ ^ 

By  far  the  largest  and  best  collections  in  America  of  cop- 
ies of  English  and  Welsh  parish  registers  and  Bishop's  Tran- 
scripts are  to  be  found  in  the  Library  of  the  Genealogical 
Society,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

The  contents  of  parish  register  copies  and  Bishop's  Tran- 
scripts (as  well  as  the  originals),  include  varying  periods  of 
christenings  (baptisms  and  births),  marriages  and  the  publi- 
cations of  banns,  burials  (deaths).  Some  copyists  have  tran- 
scribed all  the  entries  within  a  given  period,  and  others 
have  confined  their  copying  to  christenings  only,  marriages 
only,  or  burials  only.  The  most  common  copies  are  of  mar- 
riages. An  examination  of  a  library  catalogue  will  show  for 
example,  the  following  types  of  register  copies: 

i.  County  Sussex.  Brighton  Parish  Registers  1558-1701. 

Obviously,  if  one  were  seeking  record  of  a  family  residing 
in  Brighton  about  1797,  this  copy  register  would  not  help. 

ii.  Yorkshire.    Barwick'in'Elmet   Parish   Registers    1600-1812, 
including  abstracts  from  wills  and  tombstone  inscriptions. 

A  marriage  record,  thought  to  be  dated  about  1825, 
would  not  be  found  in  this  copy  register.  It  might  be  wise, 
however,  to  search  through  the  parish  register  copy  to  see  if 
the  family  surname  appears.  When  additional  material  is 
included  (e.g.)  wills  and  tombstone  inscriptions,  these  should 
be  examined. 

iii.  Lincolnshire.  Willoughby  Register  of  Marriages  1538-1837. 

A  search  through  this  printed  volume  of  marriages  would 
help  to  determine  if  the  family  surname  appears,  and  a  list 
of  such  entries  might  be  made  for  future  reference,  but 
the  book  would  be  of  no  immediate  value  if  the  records 
being  sought  were  christenings  and  burials. 

iv.  London.  Parish  Registers  of  St.  Dunstan-in-the-East,  Lon' 
don,   1558-1691. 


17.  The  Preface  to  volumes  84-85  of  The  Publications  of  The  Harleian  Society 
of  London  (1954-1955)  reads:  "The  Register  Section  of  the  Society  is  at 
present  running  at  a  slight  loss.  Even  so,  the  present  cost  of  printing  severely 
limits  the  number  of  pages  which  can  be  included  in  a  volume."  In  1936  the 
Harleian  Society  published  volume  66  with  over  400  pages,  but  in  1954  to 
1955   could   only   afford   to   publish   a   volume   of   150  pages  for  the   two  years! 
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Here  is  a  copy  of  the  registers  of  an  important  London 
parish  1558-1691.  It  might  be  too  early  for  the  record  of 
a  family  residing  in  the  locality  around  1700,  but  it  would 
be  worth  checking  to  see  if  there  is  any  mention  of  the 
family. 

V.  Cheshire.  Goostrey  Mofrriage  Registers   1733   to  1840. 

This  copy,  covering  marriages  only  from  1733  to  1840 
might  mislead  the  unwary.  The  title  gives  the  impression 
that  the  original  registers  start  with  1733,  whereas  they 
commence  in  1561.  The  copyist  confined  his  work  to  this 
later  period,  and  if  one  were  seeking  a  marriage  record 
dated  about  1675,  it  would  be  necessary  to  check  the  origi- 
nal registers  or  some  other  copy  covering  the  period  con- 
cerned. 

vi.  Lancashire.  The  Register  of  B^irtonwood  Chapel  in   the 
Parish  of  Warrington  1668-1837. 

Actually  the  printed  book  contains  christenings  1668  to 
1837,  marriages  1683  to  1750  and  burials  1783  to  1837, 
periods  not  mentioned  precisely  in  the  title  of  the  publica- 
tion. By  reading  the  Introduction  to  this  volume,'"  one  finds 
that  there  are  no  other  parish  registers  or  Bishop's  Tran- 
scripts (prior  to  1837)  than  those  contained  in  the  printed 
copy.  One  also  learns  that  Burtonwood  was  a  parochial 
chapelry  in  the  ancient  parish  of  Warrington,  and  it  is 
likely  that  the  mother-parish  church  registers  of  Warring- 
ton contain   information   relating  to  Burtonwood   residents. 

vii.  Westmorland.  Bishop's  Transcripts  of  Kirkby  Lonsdale 
in  the  Archdeaconry  of  Westmorland  and  Diocese  of 
Carlisle,  1676-1874.  " 

viii.  Somersetshire.  Bishop's  Transcripts  at  Wells,  1605,  1616, 
1621,  1636,  and  1678  [for  the  parish  of]  Wanstrow. 
(Dwelly's  Parish  Records,  Volume  2)." 

ix.  Flintshire,  Wales.  Dyserth  [Parish].  Bishop's  Transcripts 
of  the  Diocese  of  Saint  Asaph  to  [the  year]  1850. 

X.  Pembrokeshire,  Wales.  Bishop's  Transcripts  of  Burton 
[Parish]    1799-1873. 

Additional  information  concerning  the  contents  of  Bish- 
op's Transcripts  (Items  VII  to  X  above)  is  given  elsewhere." 

18.  The  Register  of  Burtonwood  Chapel,  printed  for  the  Lancashire  Parish  Regis- 
ter Society  as  volume  84.  (Preston:  1945). 

19.  Dwelly's  Parish  Records,  E.  Dwelly,  F.  S.  G.,  1913-1922. 

20.  See  Chapter  13,  "Bishop's  Transcripts  and  Their  Value." 
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Whether  the  record  is  a  printed  book,  a  manuscript,  or  a 
microfilm  copy,  it  has  to  be  examined  in  order  to  determine 
whether  it  is  as  complete  as  stated  in  the  catalogue  or  other 
listing. 

(I)  The  original  parish  registers  cannot  personally  be 
searched  unless  a  visit  is  paid  to  the  place  where  they  are 
deposited.  Even  then  it  is  not  always  easy  to  obtain  access 
to  the  registers.  They  are  usually  in  the  care  of  the  parish 
minister  (vicar  or  rector)  and  kept  under  lock  and  key  at  the 
old  parish  church  or  residence  of  the  clergyman.  Some  are 
lodged  for  safekeeping  in  Diocesan  and  County  Record  Of- 
fices." Before  visiting  a  parish  or  a  record  office,  it  is  essen- 
tial that  a  letter  be  sent  there  explaining  that  the  family  were 
residents  of  the  parish  and  that  a  personal  visit  is  intended. 
The  letter  should  request  permission  to  search  the  parish  regis- 
ters, and  ask  whether  the  registers  are  available  for  the 
periods  concerned.  The  letter  should  also  contain  an  offer 
to  pay  a  reasonable  fee  and  a  suggestion  that  an  arrange- 
ment for  a  convenient  appointment  would  be  welcomed.  If 
the  parish  is  a  long  distance  from  a  town,  it  might  be  well 
to  ask  for  schedule  information  on  local  buses  or  trains. 
Without  a  prior  appointment,  one  might  arrive  in  the  parish 
to  find  that  the  registers  are  lost  or  are  not  kept  there,  or 
that  the  official  in  charge  of  them  is  not  available  or  that  he 
is  unwilling  to  make  the  registers  accessible.  Some  record 
offices  require  that  an  application  to  search  be  submitted 
three  days  beforehand,  stating  the  object  of  the  enquiry.^^ 

The  following  are  examples  of  fruitless  endeavors  by  poor 
planning: 

i.  A  railroad  and  bus  trip  was  made  from  London  to  Broms- 
grove  (Worcestershire)  a  distance  of  more  than  ninety 
miles.  The  purpose  was  to  search  the  marriage  records 
circa  1760.  Upon  arrival,  it  was  di-scovered  that  the  mar- 
riage register  for  1754  to  1773  had  been  lost.^'' 

ii.  A  visit  was  paid  to  Turvey,  Bedfordshire.  The  ancestral 
marriage  entry  was  easily  traced,  dated  25  December  1828, 

21.  A  chapter  dealing  with  "Libraries,  Societies,  Record  Offices,"  will  appear  in  a 
later  volume. 

22.  See,  Guide  To  The  Essex  Record  Office,  part  II  (1948)  page  135,  where 
information  on  the  regulations  governing  the  Essex  County  Record  Office 
is  given.  (In  the  Library  of  the  Genealogical  Society,  call  number  Essex 
Pub.  C  No  2). 

23.  The  search  in  Bromsgrove  took  place  several  years  ago.  The  register  that  was 
missing  at  that  time  may  now  have  been  found,  and  a  further  enquiry  might 
verify  this. 
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for  Samuel  Freeman  and  Ann  Wallinger.  What  is  pre- 
sumed to  be  their  burials  were  traced,  Samuel  Freeman 
in  1870  aged  64  years,  therefore  born  about  1806;  and 
his  wife  Ann  in  1837  aged  26  years,  therefore  born  about 
1811. 

Thus,  in  less  than  one  hour  after  commencing  the  search, 
the  clergyman  was  asked  for  his  parish  register  covering 
1800  to  1812.  No  register  of  christenings  could  be  found 
covering  1804  to  1812,  the  vital  period.  Thus  the  birth 
(or  christening)  records  could  not  be  searched  for  Samuel 
Freeman  and  Ann  Wallinger,  and  the  visitor  to  the  parish 
had  to  be  content  with  but  one  hour  of  searching  out 
of  a  whole  day.  As  the  parish  minister  had  not  been 
notified  beforehand  as  to  the  registers  that  were  required, 
he  was  in  no  position  to  warn  the  visitor  that  'a  register 
was  missing.^* 

iii.  Some  years  ago  a  fruitless  trip  was  made  to  Ribchester, 
Lancashire,  to  find  that  the  registers  prior  to  1813  had 
been  lodged  in  the  County  Records  Office  at  Preston. 
If  the  parish  minister  had  known  that  the  visitor  in- 
tended to  search  pre-1813  records,  he  could  have  referred 
the  enquirer  to  the  County  Records  Office.-' 

The  size  of  the  population  within  a  parish  affects  the 
size  and  arrangement  of  the  registers,  and  this  is  one  reason 
why  it  is  first  necessary  to  know  something  about  the  descrip- 
tion and  extent  of  the  parish  and  its  registers.  Broadly  speak' 
ing  there  are  three  different  sizes  of  parishes: 
(i)   Very  small 

(ii)   Average  size 

(iii)   Large 

An  example  of  a  very  small  parish  is  Moreton  Jeffries, 
Herefordshire,  that  had  a  population  in  1811  of  69  inhabi- 
tants. This  had  decreased  by  1851  to  49  inhabitants.  Obvious- 
ly, the  parish  registers  of  a  small  parish  will  be  small.  The 
registers  prior  to  1 754  are  usually  chronological  lists  of  chris- 
tenings, marriages,  and  burials,  entered  in  the  sequence  they 
occurred.  From  1754  the  marriage  entries  may  be  entered  in 
a  separate  volume,  but  the  christenings  and  burials  continue 

24.  Turvey  Parish  Registers.  The  parish  minister  was  disturbed  by  the  discovery 
that  a  register  was  missing.  A  few  days  later  he  thoroughly  explored  all  the 
cupboards  in  the  parish  church.  The  register  of  baptisms  and  burials  for 
1804  to  1812  was  found  on  the  shelf  of  a  cupboard.  It  had  been  placed 
there,  and  forgotten,  because  it  was  too  large  to  fit  into  the  parish  church 
safe.  It  is  stressed  that  if  he  had  known  of  the  temporary  loss  before  the 
visit  to  the  parish,  he  might  have  found  the  register  and  had  it  ready  for 
the  search  on  the  day  the  visit  was  made. 

25.  See  Note  21. 
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to  be  entered  together.  From  1st  January  1813,  the  baptisms, 
marriages,  and  burials  are  usually  entered  in  different  vol- 
umes. In  some  years  the  registers  may  have  no  records  of 
christenings,  marriages,  and  burials  because  no  such  events 
occurred  within  the  parish. 

An  example  of  a  parish  of  average  size  is  Bishops  Frome, 
Herefordshire.  This  could  also  be  called  a  "country  parish" 
as  there  are  no  large  manufactories  or  industries  in  the  lo- 
cality. The  place  had  a  population  in  1831  of  1,041.  Another 
example  of  an  average  sized  parish  is  St.  Peters  in  the  town 
of  Nottingham,  Nottinghamshire.  This  could  be  called  a 
"town  parish"  as  its  population  lived  in  a  part  of  the  Town 
of  Nottingham  where  there  are  many  factories  and  other  in- 
dustrial pursuits.  St.  Peter's  parish  had  a  population  in 
1831  of  5,234.  It  is  common  in  parishes  such  as  these  to  find 
the  early  registers  divided  into  three  parts,  baptisms  at  the 
front,  marriages  entered  in  the  middle  pages,  and  burials 
entered  at  the  back  of  the  book  which  is  reversed  for  that 
purpose.  This  method  lasted  until  the  year  1754  when  the 
marriages  were  entered  in  the  separate  marriage  register 
kept  from  that  year,  but  the  baptisms  and  burials  continued 
to  be  entered  in  the  existing  register  as  before.  From  the  1st 
January  1813,  separate  registers  were  kept  for  baptisms,  mar- 
riags,  and  burials.  In  some  parishes  of  average  size,  one  may 
find  separate  volumes  for  baptisms,  marriages,  and  burials 
from  quite  an  early  date. 

In  Wales  and  Monmouthshire  most  of  the  "country  par- 
ishes" are  small.  Vaynor,  Breconshire,  with  a  population  in 
1831  of  1,933  inhabitants  might  be  considered  fairly  small.'" 
The  neighboring  parish  of  Merthyr  Tydfil,  Glamorganshire, 
with  a  population  in  1831  of  22,083  is  a  large  parish.  As 
there  were  many  Nonconformists'"  residing  in  the  Welsh 
parishes,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  many  more  entries  of 
marriages  than  entries  of  christenings  for  the  same  period  in 
the  parish  registers.  This  condition  is  also  found  in  English 
parishes  where  there  were  large  numbers  of  Dissenters.  This 
is  because  the  Nonconformists  did  not  have  their  children 
christened  in  the  Church  of  England  parish,  although  they 
were  married  in  the  parish  church. 


26.  Vaynor,    Breconshire.   The   parish   registers  were  destroyed  by  fire   many  years 
ago,    but   there    are    Bishop's    Transcripts    still    extant. 

27.  See  Chapter  15,  "The  Nonconformists,  their  History  and  Records." 
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Ripon,  Yorkshire  is  an  example  of  a  large  parish.  The 
ancient  parish  of  Ripon  covers  a  large  area  containing  over 
thirty  townships,  with  a  population  in  1831  of  14,699.  Most 
of  the  localities  outside  of  this  small  city  comprise  outlying 
farming  communities,  and  the  parish  registers,  kept  at  Ripon 
Cathedral  are  large.  Another  large  parish  is  St.  Mary's  in  the 
Town  of  Nottingham,  Notts.,  the  population  of  which,  in 
1831,  was  39,539.  The  registers  of  St.  Mary's,  Nottingham, 
are  much  larger  than  those  for  Ripon.  The  number  of  bap- 
tisms at  St.  Mary's  in  1800  was  more  than  1,000. 

Probably  the  largest  parish  registers  in  England  and  Wales 
are  those  kept  at  the  Cathedral,  Manchester.  In  1831,  there 
were  270,963  inhabitants  in  Manchester,  of  whom  142,026 
resided  in  the  township  of  Manchester,  or  that  part  of  Man- 
chester Town  that  is  close  to  the  parish's  business  and  resi' 
dential  areas.  Although  there  were  several  parish  churches 
in  Manchester,  most  of  the  christenings,  marriages,  and  bur- 
ials took  place  at  the  oldest  church,  formerly  known  as  the 
"Parish  and  Collegiate  Church"  of  Manchester,  and  now  the 
"Cathedral."  In  the  ten  years,  1822-1831,  over  23,000  mar- 
riages  took  place  at  this  church.  To  search  through  the  rec- 
ord of  one  year  in  the  baptisms  may  take  as  long  as  one 
hour.  In  one  day's  work  of  eight  hours,  one  might  search 
ten  or  twelve  years  of  baptisms,  therefore  taking  several  days 
to  search  for  one  generation!  In  some  of  the  thickly  inhabi- 
ted and  popular  parishes  of  the  London  area,  similar  large 
registers  are  to  be  found.  The  same  is  true  with  large  popu- 
lation centers  such  as  Liverpool,  Bristol,  Birmingham,  Shef- 
field, Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  In  most  parishes  the  registers  do 
not  have  an  index.  If  they  do,  experience  has  shown  that 
some  of  the  indexes  are  incomplete  and  therefore  unreliable. 

No  experienced  genealogist  would  travel  a  distance  to 
search  parish  registers  (whether  in  churches,  record  offices, 
or  libraries)  without  first  writing  down  all  essental  facts 
about  the  pedigree  and  the  parish,  and  taking  into  consid- 
eration the  possible  types  of  parish  registers  that  may  have 
to  be  searched.  If  correspondence  has  disclosed  that  all  the 
parish  registers  are  at  one  place,  (either  at  the  parish  church 
or  in  a  record  office),  the  problem  may  then  be  to  gain 
access  to  the  records  and  search  them  in  correct  order,  ac- 
cording to  the  research  plan  made  previous  to  the  visit.  If 
the  early  registers  are  at  a  record  office  and  the  later  regis- 
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ters  are  at  the  parish  church,  there  may  have  to  be  an  alter- 
ation of  the  plan  so  as  to  fit  the  conditions. 

In  searching  original  (as  well  as  copy)  parish  registers, 
there  are  a  number  of  pitfalls,  a  few  of  which  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

i.  Entries  may  be  recorded  out  of  sequence.  When  search- 
ing baptisms  for  instance,  one  may  come  to  the  end  of 
a  page,  and  upon  turning  to  the  next  page,  find  that  it 
is  a  record  of  marriages.  The  parish  minister  may  have 
continued  the  baptisms  elsewhere  in  the  volume.  He 
might  have  "backtracked"  several  pages  to  a  blank  space, 
wherein  he  entered  a  few  baptisms,  or  have  "skipped"  a 
few  pages  of  marriages  and  burials  until  he  found  a  blank 
space,  perhaps  on  a  page  headed  "Burials",  and  therein 
entered  baptisms  for  an  entirely  different  year  than  the 
burials. 

This  same  thing  has  happened  when  the  clergyman  has 
been  recording  marriages  and  burials.  Sometimes,  by 
error,  a  single  baptismal  entry  appears  chronologically 
among  the  burials,  or  among  the  marriages,  or  vice  versa. 

ii.  Blank  pages  in  registers  are  often  very  misleading.  Upon 
coming  to  the  end  of  a  record  which  is  followed  by  blank 
pages,  it  is  folly  to  assume  that  there  is  nothing  further 
in  the  volume,  even  though  the  last  few  pages  may  also 
be  blank.  Occasionally  one  may  find  entries  entered  in 
the  middle  pages  of  the  book,  or  even  odd  entries  scattered 
on  pages  throughout  the  volume.  It  is  wise  to  examine 
each  page  of  the  book,  whether  it  is  blank  or  not. 

iii.  Misleading  Titles.  On  the  front  (or  the  back)  of  a  volume 
may  appear  a  title.  This  may  be  accurate  insofar  as  the 
title  may  imply,  for  example,  "Baptisms  1776  to  1803". 
But  there  may  be  within  the  volume,  additional  records 
as  well,  perhaps  of  other  years  and  of  marriages  and  buri- 
als. Some  registers  with  the  title  of  Banns  of  Marriages 
may  also  contain  records  of  marriages,  while  some  with 
the  title  of  Marriages  may  contain  also  the  Publication  of 
the  Banns. 

iv.  Overlapping  Registers.  Some  parishes  have  registers  which 
overlap  as  regards  dates.  For  instance  at  Saint  Luke,  Old 
Street,  Finsbury,  London,  a  set  of  baptismal  registers 
covers  1813  to  1841,  then  there  is  a  special  register,  con- 
taining entirely  different  entries,  for  1822  to  1841,  marked 
Supplementary  Register  of  Baptisms.  This  special  register 
was  to  record  entries  of  baptisms  that  were  privately 
solemnized  in  the  parish. 
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V.  Handwriting.  Interpretation  of  handwriting  is  according 
to  the  experience  and  adeptness  of  the  searcher.^* 

vi.  Hard  to  detect  are  those  entries  which  may  appear  at  odd 
places  in  the  volume,  such  as  inside  the  front  or  back 
cover,  or  written  vertically  in  the  right  or  left  hand  mar- 
gins of  the  pages.  Sometimes  the  pages  in  parish  registers 
have  come  away  from  the  binding  of  the  volume  and  are 
out  of  order.  At  least  one  parish  register  is  reported  to 
have  been  cut  in  half  and  rebound  as  two  volumes. 

Those  who  request  clergymen  to  make  searches  in  the 
parish  registers  might  bear  in  mind  that  the  person  who 
makes  the  search  may  not  be  aware  of  the  many  pitfalls.  In 
defense  of  the  parish  minister,  one  must  realize  that  he  can- 
not be  expected  to  take  too  much  interest  in  the  search,  when 
he  has  to  attend  to  many  other  important  and  pressing  mat- 
ters associated  with  his  own  parish. 

Should  it  be  necessary  to  search  the  original  parish  regis- 
ters, of  which  the  marriages  (or  other  parts)  have  been  print- 
ed, say  for  1538  to  1812,  it  is  first  very  wise  to  search  the 
printed  marriage  register,  and  list  all  entries  where  the  pedi- 
gree surnames  appear.  Later,  when  searching  the  original  (or 
microfilm  copies  of  the  original)  parish  registers,  spend  some 
time  going  through  the  marriages  (even  though  they  have 
been  printed)  and  try  to  find  additional  details  that  may  have 
been  omitted  by  the  compiler  of  the  printed  register.  Occa- 
sionally a  transcriber  of  parish  registers  is  not  always  aware 
of  the  spelling  for  surnames  that  appear  in  the  parish  reg- 
isters. He  may  mis-interpret  the  spelling  of  a  surname,  and 
Turk  may  appear  in  print  as  Lurk;  Tennison  as  ]ennison, 
]uchau  as  Jachan,  Lamport  as  Tampord,  Bond  as  Bond,  Cock 
as  Cook,  to  name  but  a  very  few  possibilities. 

If  one  has  planned  beforehand  and  listed  the  entries  from 
the  parish  registers  in  a  systematic  way,  it  will  be  easy  to 
make  notes  regarding  any  portion  of  the  registers  that  are 
missing  or  illegible.  Then,  when  the  data  available  is  ana- 
lyzed, it  is  an  easy  matter  to  list  the  dates  or  periods  which 
were  lost  or  could  not  be  read.  Armed  with  such  informa- 
tion it  may  then  be  possible  to  trace  whether  any  Bishop's 
Transcripts  exist  for  the  years  covering  the  missing  details. 

(II)  The  Bishop's  Transcripts  are  contemporary  copies 
of   the   parish    registers,    and    the    information    from    them 

28.    See  Chapter  10,  "The  Parish  Registers." 

A  chapter  on  "Reading  Early  English  Script"  is  planned  for  a  later  volume. 
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is  of  as  great  a  value.  The  original  Bishop's  Transcripts 
are  usually  in  the  care  of  the  diocesan  authorities,  or  in  the 
county  record  office,  museum  or  library.  Some  are  in  un- 
usual places,  like  those  for  the  Diocese  of  Durham  that  are 
kept  at  Durham  University."'  Wherever  the  records  may  be, 
great  care  must  be  exercised  in  handling  them  as  well  as  copy- 
ing details  from  them.^" 

Unless  one  spends  time  obtaining  a  good  description  of 
the  extent  of  the  parish  and  its  registers,  searching  the  Bish- 
op's Transcripts  will  not  be  entirely  satisfactory.  It  has  al- 
ready been  pointed  out  that  to  trace  the  whereabouts  of 
the  original  Bishop's  Transcripts  it  is  essential  to  know  the 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  within  which  the  parish  concerned 
was  situated. ^^ 

If  the  Bishop's  Transcripts  have  been  copied  and  are 
available  in  libraries,  they  will  usually  appear  catalogued  un- 
der the  name  of  the  parish  in  the  county  concerned,  as  shown 
earlier  in  this  chapter.  However,  Bishop's  Transcripts  are 
often  incomplete,  that  is,  there  are  many  years  missing, 
and  one  has  to  use  the  catalogues  in  libraries  with  caution. 

(Ill)  When  original  parish  registers  have  been  tran- 
scribed in  a  scholarly  manner,  care  having  been  taken  to  in- 
terpret correctly  the  original  handwriting,  handwritten,  type- 
written, or  printed  copies  serve  the  same  purpose  as  the  origi- 
nals. Copies  are  usually  easy  to  read  because  the  difficul- 
ties of  interpreting  faded,  old  style  handwriting  have  been 
removed.  Instead  of  handling  original  books  in  distant  par- 
ishes, one  can  inspect  comfortably  the  copy  in  a  library. 
Moreover,  when  the  copies  contain  reliable  indexes,  the  time 
taken  to  make  a  search  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  However, 
all  copies  and  especially  indexes  must  be  used  with  caution. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  pitfalls  to  be  avoided : 

A.  Parish  registers  with  incorrect  titles  often  mis-lead  the  un- 
wary. For  instance,  the  Lancashire  Parish  Register  Society 
published  in  1910  The  Registers  Of  The  Parish  Of  WaL 
tori'le-Dale  In  The  County  Of  Lancaster,  Baptisms,  Buri' 
als  and  Marriages   1609-1812.  This  volume  contains  an 


29.  A  chapter  dealing  with  the  disposition  of  the   Bishop's  Transcripts  for  each 
county  is  planned  for  a  later  volume. 

30.  See  Chapter  13  "Bishop's  Transcripts  And  Their  Value." 

A  chapter  on  "Planning  Methodical  Research"  is  planned  for  a  later  volume. 

31.  This  is  fully  explained  in  Chapter   13. 
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exhaustive  index  to  the  names  of  all  persons  mentioned 
in  it. 

i.  If  one  were  seeking  the  christening  of  Ellen  South- 
worth,  born  in  Walton-le'Dale,  20th  August  1809,  one  would 
turn  to  the  index  in  the  printed  volume  covering  1609-1812 
and  find  no  reference  to  her  name.  It  is  then  possible  that 
one  would  presume  that  she  was  christened  after  1812,  or 
perhaps  in  another  parish! 

The  printed  parish  register  should  be  examined  very  care- 
fully, where  it  would  easily  be  discovered  that,  despite  the 
title  page  stating  the  book  contained  baptisms,  marriages, 
and  burials,  1609  to  1812,  it  actually  contained  baptisms 
and  burials  from  the  Bishop's  Transcripts  from  1609  to 
1641  and  from  the  original  parish  register  from  1653  to  De- 
cember 1808,  marriages  from  the  Bishop's  Transcripts  1609 
to  1641  and  from  the  original  parish  registers  from  1654 
to  December  1812. 

The  years  that  are  missing  include  the  year  1809  in 
which  Ellen  Southworth  was  born!  When  the  original  par- 
ish registers  for  1809  to  1812  were  searched,  there  was  dis- 
covered the  following  entry: 

Chr.   1   Oct.   1809  Ellen,  daughter  of  Ralph  &  Eliz.  South- 
worth,  born  20  August  1809. 

How  many .  researchers  confine  their  searching  to  an 
index?  If  that  is  the  only  method  by  which  some  persons  ob- 
tain information  for  a  pedigree,  it  might  be  a  good  reason 
why  many  pedigrees  are  not  traced  or  are  false! 

ii.  The  title  page  for  a  typescript  copy  of  the  parish  reg- 
isters of  Llanglydwen,  Caermarthenshire,  indicates  it  is  a 
copy  of  baptisms  and  burials  from  1765  to  1900  and  of 
marriages  from  1755  to  1840.  It  does  not  state  that  portions 
of  the  baptism  and  burial  registers  were  unreadable  to 
the  transcriber.  The  copy  has  been  indexed,  and  if  one  should 
check  the  index  for  John  Blethin  (born  in  1787)  no  mention 
of  his  name  appears.  This  might  indicate  the  search  should 
be  continued  in.  the  registers  of  nearby  parishes.  However, 
a  check  of  the  text  of  the  typescript  copy  shows  that  much 
of  the  parish  register  prior  to  1793  was  lost  or  illegible. 
The  Bishop's  Transcripts  for  Llanglydwen  contain  the  rec- 
ord of  the  entry  being  sought: 
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Chr.  30th  September  1787  John  the  son  of  Thomas  Blethin. 

iii.  Some  indexes  contain  errors  or  omissions,  and  re- 
peat incorrect  transcriptions  of  names. 

For  instance,  WilUam  Saunders  Nailor  was  married  in 
1801,  but  the  transcriber  made  an  error,  describing  him 
as  Williams  Saunders,  nailor,  and  indexing  the  entry  under 
the  surname  of  Saunders  instead  of  under  Nailor.  Another 
example  of  incorrect  indexing  relates  to  Margaret,  daughter 
of  John  Hassall  and  Dorothy  Gardner,  christened  in  1819, 
and  indexed  incorrectly  as  Margaret  Hassall  instead  of  as 
Margaret  Gardner,  she  being  the  daughter  of  John  Hassall 
Gardner  by  his  wife,  Dorothy. 

iv.  In  the  indexes  the  surname  may  have  a  variety  of 
spellings.  If  they  are  checked  under  only  one  spelling,  the 
correct  index  reference  may  be  overlooked. 

As  an  example,  if  one  were  seeking  the  marriage  record 
of  Martin  Hoivarth  and  turned  to  the  index  of  the  parish 
registers  and  looked  for  the  spelling  Howarth,  it  might  con- 
tain a  number  of  such  entries  but  no  reference  to  Martin 
Howarth.  However,  in  the  original  entry  of  marriage,  Martin 
Houarth  was  recorded  as  Martin  Haivorth,  the  index  ref- 
erence being  listed  under  the  spelling  Haworth,  which  might 
appear  on  a  different  page.  By  missing  the  index  reference, 
the  searcher  might  fruitlessly  search,  perhaps  at  great  ex- 
pense, the  marriage  registers  of  other  parishes,  eventually 
giving  up  the  project  as  a  hopeless  task. 

V.  When  an  index  is  av^ailable,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  check 
it  to  find  if  any  references  are  helpful.  If  the  index  does 
not  show  that  which  is  being  sought,  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
ignore  it  and  search  the  text  of  the  record  for  the  period 
concerned.  By  a  careful  search  of  the  register,  any  unusual 
rendering  of  the  surname  of  the  family  which  was  not  evi- 
dent when  checking  the  index,  might  be  found.  Here  are  a 
few  examples: 

Great  Wymondley,  Herts.  Bonfield,  Bonefield,  and  Bonfill. 
Coventry,  Warwickshire       Meacock  and  Maycock;  also  Deakin,  Da- 
ken,  Daykin. 
Swansea,  Glamorgan  Peregrine  and  Perkins. 

Cardiff,   Glamorgan  Avery  and  Every. 

Bristol,  Gloucester  Wroe,  Rowe,  and  Roe. 

Pembrey,  Carmarthens         Hennings   and   Hennys. 
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Bromsgrove,  Worcs.  Harbach,  Harbridge,  Arbig. 

Rowington,   Warws.  Sparrow  and  Sparry. 

Harlech,  Merionethshire       Ames  and  Eames. 

However,  no  one  should  ever  assume  that  he  may  now, 
without  discrimination,  accept  any  name  that  looks  or 
sounds  like  the  one  he  may  be  seeking.  Evidence  must  be 
sought  to  confirm  a  particular  spelling  as  being  that  of  a 
surname  found  under  a  different  spelling.  Note  the  following 
information: 

We  must  expect  therefore  to  find  each  name  spelt  in  sever- 
al different  ways,  not  only  when  the  Registers  were  kept  by 
illiterate  men,  but  also  when  they  were  kept  by  good  schol- 
ars .  .  .  Sometimes,  at  any  rate  .  .  .  two  names  have  been 
bracketed  together  though  really  they  have  got  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  each  other  .  .  .  The  names  are  Tyley  and 
Tilley.  These  are  not  two  forms  of  the  same  name,  but  two 
distinct  names.  The  pronunciation  shows  that.  Tilly  is  prob- 
ably a  corruption  of  Tilbrook  as  Holly  is  of  Holbrook.  I 
don't  know  what  Tyley  is.  At  any  rate  the  two  names  are 
distinct.  But  a  little  carelessness  in  spelling  will  make  the 
two  exactly  alike  to  the  eye  .  .  .  There  is  still  the  difference 
in  pronunciation;  but  the  voice  of  the  writer  has  long  since 
been  silent,  and  you  know  not  what  he  pronounced,  and 
you  have  only  your  eye  to  go  by.^^ 

vi.  There  are  indexes  to  original  parish  registers  that  are 
misleading.  Care  must  be  taken  to  determine  whether  the 
index  refers  to  all  entries  in  the  register.  The  following  ex- 
ample shows  an  excerpt  taken  from  the  original  index  to 
marriages  1821  to  1822:  (See  Plate  I.) 

The  index  to  the  marriage  register  for  1821  does  not  refer 
to  any  marriage  for  a  Margaret  Wilson,  but  the  marriage 
register  contains  the  record  of  her  marriage:  (See  PLATE  II). 

Page  2  Entry  No.  457         )  James  William  Muloney,  a  mari- 

)     ner  and 
Married  3  December  1821   )  Margaret  Wilson,  a  spinster. 

A  careful  check  of  the  index  shows  that  it  is  an  index  for 
all  the  names  of  the  males,  with  no  mention  of  any  females. 
As  each  marriage  was  registered,  the  name  and  surname  of 
the  bridegroom  was  placed  in  the  index  under  the  initial 
letter  of  his  surname.  This  marriage  is  indexed  under  the 
letter  "M"  and  name  of  Muloney,  John  William,  but  not 
under  Wilson,  Margaret. 

32.    Wedmore  Parish  Registers   (Somersetshire)   Burials  1561-1860.  From  the  "Pre- 
face" written  in  1890  by  Rev.  S.  H.  A.  Hervey,  Vicar  of  Wedmore. 
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PLATE   I.    Part  of  an  Index  to  Marriages,  1821-1822,  for  St.  Peter's,  Liver- 
pool, Lancashire. 
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PLATE   II.   Entry    of   marriage,    1821,    St.   Peter's    Church,    Liverpool. 
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In  seeking  the  marriage  of  Elizabeth  Dawber,  said  to  be 
married  in  Liverpool  in  1822,  it  would  be  simple  to  search 
the  index  to  marriages  at  St.  Peter's,  Liverpool,  and  find  no 
reference  to  the  marriage  entry.  If  one  were  careless,  he  might 
not  note  that  it  was  an  index  to  males  only,  and  thus  assume 
that  the  marriage  entry  was  not  in  the  registers  of  St.  Peter's, 
Liverpool.  By  searching  the  register,  and  ignoring  the  index, 
the  following  marriage  is  traceable: 

Married  19  March  1822  John  Ball,  a  mariner  and 

Elizabeth  Dawber,  spinster. 

vii.  Mis-interpretation  of  an  entry  may  result  in  a  wrong 
connection. 

In  seeking  the  birth  or  christening  record  for  a  Susanna 
Bennett  born  in  London  about  1786,  searches  were  made 
in  the  copies  of  parish  registers  available  in  the  library.  The 
following  entry  was  traced  in  the  registers  of  the  Parish  of 
Saint  Martin  Orgar,  City  of  London: 

Chr.  19  April  (1788)  Susanna  d.  of  John  Bennett  and  Dinah 
Morris,    (born  Mar.  22). 

This  was  accepted  as  the  likely  entry  for  Susanna  Ben- 
nett. However,  the  correct  interpretation  of  the  christen- 
ing entry  would  be  Susanna,  daughter  of  John  Bennett 
Morris  and  Dinah,  his  wife,  unless  some  other  evidence  was 
found  to  discount  such  interpretation. 

viii.  Some  parish  register  copies  are  not  verbatim  copies, 
but  list  all  entries  in  an  abbreviated  form. 

For  example,  the  printed  marriage  register  for  the  parish 
of  Mansfield,   Nottinghamshire,   lists  the  following  entries: 

11  July  1782     Edward  Marshall  married  Ann  Simes 
6  May  1788     Thomas  Humphrey  married  Sarah  Webster. 

The  original  parish  register  of  Mansfield,  Nottingham- 
shire, shows  more  information,  which  is  quoted  below,  except 
that  the  witnesses  and  signatures  of  the  persons  have  been 
omitted  from  the  quotes: 

11  July  1782     Edward    Marshall    of    Mansfield,    framework 
knitter,  aged  26  years,  a  bachelor,  and 
Ann   Simes  of  Mansfield,    aged  40   years,    a 
spinster. 
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6  May  1788     Thomas    Humphrey   of   Mansfield,    aged    51 
years,   a   bachelor,   and 
Sarah  Webster  of  Mansfield,  aged  34  years, 
a  spinster. 

If  the  copy  of  the  parish  register  does  not  give  the  full 
entry  of  marriage  as  recorded  in  the  original  parish  register, 
it  is  wise  to  obtain  a  certified  copy  of  the  entry. ^'  As  another 
example,  note  the  information  taken  from  the  printed  mar- 
riage  register  for  the  parish  of  Lanlivery,  Cornwall: 

11  June  1774  William  Udy,  y.,  &  Isabella  Varcoe,  lie. 

The  original  parish  register  for  Lanlivery,  Cornwall  shows: 

(No  84)  June  11th,  1774  WILLIAM  UDY,  Yeoman  of  this  par^ 

ish  and 
ISABELLA  VARCOE,  Widow  of  this 

parish  were  married  by  licence. 
They    signed    William    Udy,    Isabella 

Varcoe. 
Witnesses  signed  Walter  Hill,  Joseph 

Lukey. 

Prior  to  obtaining  the  certified  copy  of  the  entry  of  mar- 
riage, various  attempts  had  been  made  to  trace  the  christen- 
ing of  an  Isabella  Varcoe,  but  without  success.  She  was 
actually  given  the  name  of  Isabella  Pearse,  under  which 
name  she  had  married  George  Varco,  of  Lanlivery,. on  the 
21  September  1769,  at  Lanivet,  Cornwall. 

ix.  Microfilm  copies  of  parish  registers,  whether  a  copy 
of  the  original  register  or  of  a  transcript,  cannot  be  han- 
dled exactly  the  same  as  the  record  or  book  that  has  been 
photographed.  First  of  all  a  book  can  be  opened  and  closed  at 
any  particular  place,  turnfed  upside  down,  checked  quickly 
for  a  possible  "Table  of  Contents,"  "Preface,"  or  index, 
but  this  is  not  so  with  a  microfilm  copy.  One  sees  only  a  page 
or  two  at  a  time,  as  projected  upon  the  screen  of  the  micro- 
film reading  machine.  Before  making  an  intensive  search, 
it  is  wise  to  make  a  quick  check  of  the  entire  record  on  the 
roll  of  microfilm,  and  thus  obtain  an  idea  of  how  extensive 
the  register  may  be,  and  whether  the  baptisms,  marriages, 
and  burials  are  recorded  together  or  separately.  Such  a  pre- 


33.  See  Chapter  10,  "The  Parish  Registers"  for  details  on  the  amount  of  infor- 
mation given  in  marriage  registers.  Not  all  marrriage  entries  in  parish  regis- 
ters  give  as  detailed  information  as  shown  in  the  example  taken  from  Mans- 
field. 
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check  will  show  whether  an  index  is  included,   or  if  the 
material  is  in  logical  sequence  and  easy  to  read. 

Ideally,  microfilm  copies  are  an  exact  copy  of  the  com- 
plete register  book,  but  in  reality,  they  are  an  exact  copy 
only  of  the  pages  that  were  filmed.  Much  depends  upon  the 
photographer  as  to  the  completeness  of  the  filming  and  the 
quality  of  the  reproductions.  For  example,  a  certain  marriage 
register  was  microfilmed.  Later,  when  a  search  was  made  of 
this  microfilm,  it  was  discovered  that  an  error  had  been 
made,  resulting  in  the  omission  of  all  marriages  from  16 
April  1832  to  4  May  1834,  and  from  11  August  1835  to 
30  June  1837,  involving  the  records  of  over  one  hundred 
marriages.  If  one  searched  such  a  copy  without  checking 
on  the  continuity  of  the  record,  one  might  assume  that  a 
certain  marriage  was  not  recorded  in  the  parish  searched, 
although  it  was  recorded  in  the  original  registers.  This  as- 
sumption might  lead  to  endless  expense  in  searching  other 
parishes  for  the  marriage  record. 

x.  It  is  important  to  watch  for  continuity.  As  the  search 
of  one  page  is  completed,  watch  carefully  that  the  next  page 
follows  in  numerical  or  logical  sequence.  A  mere  search  for 
the  entries  of  a  particular  surname  is  not  sufficient.  It  is  folly 
to  take  for  granted  that  the  record  is  complete,  even  if  it  is 
an  accurate  microfilm.  Sometimes  a  part  of  the  original 
register  has  been  lost,  and  so  there  will  be  a  corresponding 
gap  in  the  copy.  Any  gaps  in  any  copy  of  a  register  might  be 
filled  in  by  a  check  of  the  original  records,  or  the  Bishop's 
Transcripts. 

xi.  It  is  often  necessary  to  extract  all  entries  of  the  family 
surnames  being  sought,  as  it  is  usually  impossible  to  make  a 
correct  analysis  without  them.  In  addition,  one  should  ex- 
tract entries  of  all  families  of  the  ancestral  surnames,  so  that 
he  may,  by  careful  analysis  and  the  use  of  additional  rec- 
ords, eventually  prove  to  be  a  second,  third,  or  even  a  fourth 
cousin  to  a  family  that  formerly  appeared  to  have  no  rela- 
tionship. Information  found  should  be  carefully  listed. ""  The 
full  entry  must  be  copied,  including  all  names,  dates,  occu- 
pations, residences,  and  other  data  of  a  genealogical  value. 
Omit  only  such  information  as  the  signatures  of  the  offi- 
ciating ministers  and  other  excess  details.  The  page  numbers 

34.    A  chapter,   "Planning  Methodical  Research,   Recording  Data,"  is  planned  for 
a  later  volume. 
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and  the  entry  numbers,  where  given,  are  often  a  help  if  a 
recheck  is  needed  1-ater.  If  an  entire  section  of  a  record,  or  cer- 
tain entries  in  a  record  are  illegible,  or  the  writing  is  difficult 
to  decipher,  careful  notes  should  be  made  of  the  dates  and 
pages  involved.  Further  action  may  be  required  to  determine 
whether  the  illegible  material  is  pertinent  to  the  problem. 

Abbreviations  should  be  used  consistently  but  with  cau- 
tion; they  are  quite  permissable  and  timesaving  if  used  with 
prudence.  A  researcher  used  Jno.  for  both  John  and  Jona- 
than for  persons  of  both  names  living  in  the  same  parish  at 
the  same  time.  Geo.  has  also  been  used  for  both  George  and 
Geoffrey. 

It  should  be  noted  whether  the  entry  is  a  christening, 
marriage,  or  burial,  as  it  will  be  impossible  to  come  to  any 
satisfactory  conclusion  if  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  what  was 
meant. 

As  an  example,  the  value  of  complete  entries  is  evi- 
dent from  a  list  of  baptisms  copied  from  the  registers  of 
Manchester,  Lancashire.  The  first  time  the  information  was 
extracted,  the  residences  and  occupations  were  omitted,  but 
on  a  recheck,  they  were  added,  as  shown  in  italics: 

Manchester  Collegiate  Church  (now  The  Cathedral) ,  Lancashire. 
Baptisms  1824-1836. 

18  Oct.  1824  Charles    s.    of   James  &  Mary  Green,  of  Manchester,  Engraver 

4  Mar.  1826  George    s.    of    James  &  Mary  Green,  of  Manchester,  Velvet  dresser 

21   Oct.  1827  Harriet   d.    of   James  &  Mary  Green,  of  Salford,   Engraver 

6  Apr.  1828  James      s.      of  James  &  Mary  Green,  of  Manchester,  Sawyer 

31  Aug.  1828  Elizabeth  d.  of  James  &  Mary  Green,  of   Manchester,    Glass    blower 

31  July  1831  Margaret  d.  of  James  &  Mary  Green,  of  Salford,   Engraiier 

14  Apr.  1833  Elizabeth  d.  of  James  &  Mary  Green,  of  Salford,   Engraver 

16  Oct.  1836  John      s.      of   James  &  Mary  Green,  of   Manchester,    Weai'er 

Without  the  address  and  occupation  of  the  father,  it  is 
impossible,  from  the  parish  register  entries  alone,  to  decide 
how  many  families  are  represented  in  the  above  list  of  bap- 
tisms. Not  all  baptismal  registers  give  as  detailed  information, 
but  the  complete  entry  must  be  copied. 

xii.  There  are  many  problems  associated  with  the  tracing 
of  a  christening  entry.  Earlier  in  this  chapter,  the  problem 
created  by  seeking  for  the  christening  of  an  Isabella  Varcoe, 
not  realizing  that  Varcoe  was  her  husband's  surname  is 
cited.  In  a  later  chapter'"  information  is  given  concerning 

35.    See  Chapter   14,   "Marriage   Licences   and   the   Intention   to  Marry." 
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an  original  record  of  marriage  that  did  not  show  any  in- 
formation concerning  the  marital  status  of  the  bride,  who 
was,  in  fact,  a  widow.  It  is  usual  to  base  the  year  and  place 
of  birth  or  christening  upon  some  known  facts,  among 
which  may  be: 

a.  Age  given  in  a  census  record  that  may  also  state  a  birth- 
place. 

b.  Age  given  in  a  death  or  a  burial  entry. 

c.  Age  given  in  a  marriage  or  other  document. ^^ 

d.  Family  records  stating  birthdate  and  place. 

e.  Approximation  based  on  the  number  of  children  in  the 
family  group. 

f.  Details  gleaned  from  probate  and  other  records  mentioning 
the  individual  or  family  concerned." 

There  is  no  set  rule  as  to  how  far  one  should  search  in 
a  parish  register  for  the  christening.  Some  parents  have 
their  children  christened  immediately  after  birth,  while 
others  wait  several  years.  In  some  instances  families  may 
live  somewhat  remote  from  the  parish  minister,  or  may  have 
leanings  towards  Nonconformity,  in  which  case  the  christen- 
ings by  a  Church  of  England  clergyman  may  be  delayed  or 
never  consummated. 

Note  these  extracts  from  parish  registers: 

Aberystruth  or  Blaina,  Monmouthshire. 

Chr    23    Nov.)    John  (aged  10  years);  Anne  (aged  8  years); 

1820  )    Susannah   (aged  6  years);  William   (aged  4 

years)  and  Miles  (aged  2  years)  children  of 

William   and   Susannah   Evans  of  Pencrug, 

a  farmer. 

In  searching  the  Aberystruth  registers  from  1807  to  1818 
for  John  Evans,  born  about  1810,  no  mention  is  found  of 
him,  as  he  was  not  recorded  until  the  year  1820  when  he 
was  christened. 

Horsley,  Gloucestershire. 

Chr  12  Nov  1773  Jane,  the  wife  of  Thomas  Sansum,  aged  22 
years. 

This  is  an  unusual  entry,  because  it  is  a  christening 
record  for  a  married  woman  and  not  an  infant.  On  the  9 


36.  In  later  volumes  there  will  appear  discussions  on  such  records  as  apprentice- 
ship, freedom,  navy,  army,  quarter  sessions,  which  often  give  ages  and 
residences. 

37.  Probate  Records  will  be  discussed  in  a  later  volume. 
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July  1770,  Thomas  Sansom  a  cordwainer,  married  Jane  Hor^ 
wood,  a  spinster.  Both  signed  the  register  in  the  presence  of 
witnesses  Richard  Horwood  and  Wilm.  Clift.  She  was  bur- 
ied 21  September  1775,  and  described  as  Jane  uxor  Thomas 
Sansome.  There  is  also  in  the  baptismal  register  a  christening 
dated  27  April  1795  for  Hester  Horwood  aged  41  years.  In  the 
marriage  registers,  under  date  of  23  May  1741,  appears  an 
entry  for  Richard  Horwood  and  Hester  Tekel.  It  is  very  pos- 
sible that  the  christening  in  1773  for  Mrs.  Jane  Sansum, 
and  the  christening  in  1795  for  Hester  Horwood,  relate 
to  the  christenings  of  two  of  the  children  of  Richard  Hor- 
wood who  married  in  1741.  In  some  parts  of  the  country 
there  were  families  who  were  married  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land that  did  not  have  their  children  christened  in  that 
church.  Later  the  children,  as  adults,  were  christened  by  a 
Church  of  England  clergyman. 

If  the  ancestor  died  before  the  1851  census  was  taken, 
and  the  christening  record  has  not  yet  been  found,  a  careful 
examination  of  the  entries  from  the  parish  registers,  family 
records,  etc.,  might  disclose  the  record  of  a  brother  or  a  sister 
who  was  living  when  the  1851  census  was  taken,  and  whose 
birthplace,  as  recorded  therein,  may  be  the  parish  to  search 
for  the  ancestry.  In  cases  where  the  christening  entry  is  not 
traced  in  the  town  or  parish  indicated  by  the  census  or  other 
clues,  other  searches  might  include: 

a.  In  several  of  the  nearby  parishes,  in  case  the  child  was 
christened  by  the  clergyman  of  a  parish  adjoining  that  in 
which  the  child  was  born.  Occasionally  children  are  car- 
ried to  some  distant  parish  to  be  christened,  because  of 
some  previous  attachment  —  sentimental,  traditional,  or 
otherwise  —  of  the  parents. 

b.  The  child  was  not  christened  by  a  Church  of  England 
clergyman,  but  might  have  been  by  a  Nonconformist 
preacher  and  registered  in  a  Nonparochial  register. 

When  the  census  or  other  reasonably-correct  records 
have  indicated  that  the  ancestor  was  born  in  a  certain  place, 
and  the  christening  record  has  not  been  found  there,  then  a 
few  nearby  parishes  should  be  searched.  The  problem  has 
then  to  be  reconsidered  if  the  christening  entry  can  not  be 
traced:  either  the  census  or  other  record  was  wrong  or  the 
family  might  have  been  Nonconformists.^*"  There  is  no  limit 

38.  See  also  Chapter  15,  "The  Nonconformists."  Consideration  should  also  be 
given  as  to  whether  a  family  belonged  to  the  Catholic  Church  or  the  Jewish 
race. 
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Fig.    1.    The  market  town   (Newport)   could  well  be  the  place  where  young 
people  from  villages  miles  distant  would  first  meet  as  they  brought 
their  farm  produce  to  be  marketed. 
represents  the   county   boundary. 


to  the  number  of  adjacent  parishes  that  might  be  searched 
assuming  there  is  no  indication  that  the  family  came  from 
some  distant  place.'"  Some  families  are  to  be  found  recorded 
in  the  registers  of  one  small  locality  for  generations,  while 
other  families,  because  of  their  movements,  are  extremely 
difficult  to  trace. 

In  choosing  parishes  to  search,  consideration  should  be 
given  to  the  position  of  lakes,  rivers,  roads,  and  mountains  of 
the  locality,^"  and  to  the  occupations  or  social  status  of  the 
family.  A  young  man,  visiting  the  market  town  on  business 
or  pleasure  might  meet  his  future  wife  there,  although  they 
come  from  villages  many  miles  apart.  (See  Fig.  1)  A  young 
woman  may  be  employed  many  miles  away  from  home  as  a 
servant,  or  may  be  visiting  friends  or  relatives,  and  there  meet 

39.  Tile  trace  of  an  entry  in  an  adjoining  parish  is  no  evidence  that  it  relates 
to  the  connection  desired.  Proof  should  be  sought  before  accepting  it.  This 
is  especially  necessary'  when  the  surname  involved  is  a  common  one. 

40.  A  chapter  on  "Topography,  Geography,  and  Maps"  is  planned  for  a  later 
volume. 
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her  future  husband,  also  employed  many  miles  from  his  home. 
After  their  marriage  they  might  settle  in  an  entirely  differ- 
ent  place.  Newly  married  women  sometimes  visit  their 
parents'  parish  for  the  birth  and  christening  of  their  first 
child. 

With  the  opening  of  mines,  factories,  and  other  commer- 
cial  pursuits,  agricultural  workers  left  the  fields  and  flocked 
to  the  towns;  young  children  were  apprenticed  miles  away 
from  their  birthplaces.  Those  who  imagine  that  travel  was 
very  restricted  two  hundred  years  ago  should  carefully  con- 
sider this  example: 

Mansfield,  Nottinghamshire,  Baptisms  in  1778. 

Benjamin  Marshall  son  of  James  Marshall  of  Mansfield, 
framework-knitter,  son  of  Sylvester  Marshall  of  Mansfield, 
framework-knitter,  by  Elizabeth  (his  wife)  daughter  of  James 
Truelove  of  Sheffield  (Yorkshire)  whitesmith;  and  Mar- 
garet daughter  of  Richard  Chapman  of  Blackwell  (Derby- 
shire )  farmer,  by  Theodosia  (his  wife)  daughter  of  William 
Rhodes  of  Teversal  (Derbyshire),  farmer,  born  6  Feb  chr 
13  Feb  1778. 

Tracing  the  pedigree  of  a  family  where  such  complete 
information  is  not  given  would  be  extremely  difficult.  Un- 
fortunately, parish  registers  rarely  record  such  complete  in- 
formation but  the  above  example  serves  to  illustrate  the 
distances  which  people  traveled.  (See  Fig.  2) 

xiii.  Marriage  records  are  often  found  in  the  parish 
where  the  children  were  born  and  christened,  but  not  all 
couples  married  in  that  same  parish.  When  planning  to 
search  for  the  record  of  a  marriage,  it  is  wise  to  study  several 
practical  questions: 

a.  What  period  of  years  is  involved?- 

b.  What  proof  exists  that  the  child  shown  in  the  family 
group  as  the  eldest  is  the  first  born  child? 

c.  Was  the  first  child  born  soon  after  the  marriage,  or  sever- 
al years  later,  or  before  the  marriage  took  place? 

d.  Is  anything  known  as  to  the  birthplaces  of  the  couple 
whose  marriage  is  being  sought?  Are  their  approximate 
birthdates  determinable? 

e.  Does  the  history  of  the  locality  indicate  that  there  was  a 
parish  church  in  the  locality  that  was  very  popular  for 


marriages? 
f.  Are  there  any  special  marriage  indexes  available? 
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Fig.   2.   Showing    the    four    places    (in    three    counties)    mentioned    in    the 
baptism  quoted  from  Mansfield  parish  registers. 

If  the  parish  or  parishes  of  usual  residence  do  not  give 
the  marriage  record,  then  the  registers  of  the  nearby  parishes 
should  be  searched,  not  only  for  the  marriage  record  but 
also  for  possible  additional  children. 

All  that  was  known  about  the  ancestry  of  Edward 
Cassity,  the  town  crier  of  Aberdare,  Glamorganshire,  born 
in  1807,  was  that  his  father,  Thomas  Cassity,  was  said  to  be 
born  in  France,  and  his  mother,  Catherine  Penale,  was  born 
in  Gwinup,  Cornwall,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Penale  by  Cath- 
erine,  his  wife.  There  is  no  such  place  as  Gwiniip,  but  there 
is  a  Gwennap,  Cornwall.  A  search  of  the  registers  of  Gwen- 
nap  failed  to  trace  the  Penale  family.  A  search  was  then 
made  in  the  partial  marriage  index  for  Cornwall,  compiled 
by  Percival  Boyd.  *^  This  showed: 

1770  Penhall  Thomas  and  Kath.  Raby  married  at  Kenwyn 
1796  Penhale  Kath  and  Thomas  Cassedy  married  at  Kenwyn. 


41.    A   complete   listing  of   the    counties   partially   indexed    by   Percival   Boyd    will 
appear  in   a   later  volume. 
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A  search  of  the  parish  registers  of  Kenwyn  disclosed  that 
the  first  marriage  took  place  26  May  1770.  This  was  followed 
by  an  entry  in  the  christenings  dated  26  September  1773, 
for  Catherine,  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Catherine  Penhale. 
Kenwyn  is  about  seven  miles  from  Gwennap  and  this  ex- 
ample illustrates  one  way  of  using  such  a  marriage  index  to 
good  advantage  where  a  surname  which  is  not  too  common 
is  involved. 

The  family's  trade  may  have  some  bearing  upon  where  to 
seek  for  the  marriage  record.  If  a  man  was  employed  as  a 
potter  in  Doncaster,  Yorkshire,  but  was  not  married  in  that 
parish,  it  may  be  that  he  was  born  in  the  important  in- 
dustrial area  known  as  "The  Potteries,"  in  Staffordshire. 
If  he  married  in  Staffordshire  and  then  immediately  went 
to  Doncaster  in  Yorkshire,  a  search  in  the  parishes  sur- 
rounding Doncaster  would  not  disclose  the  marriage  record. 
There  are  cases  where  the  marriage  took  place  after  the 
birth  of  the  first  child,  even  though  the  christening  record 
may  imply  that  the  child  was  legitimate.  When  no  likely 
marriage  entry  is  located  by  a  search  of  an  earlier  period,  it 
is  important  to  search  for  a  year  or  two  after  the  birth  year 
of  the  first  child.  If  this  is  not  done,  unprofitable  searches 
might  be  made  in  the  marriage  registers  of  other  parishes. 

Inscriptions  taken  from  tombstones,  ages  given  in  census, 
burial  and  death  records,  or  other  documents,  may  deter- 
mine the  approximate  year  of  birth  of  an  ancestor.  If  a  par- 
ticular parish  register  shows  that  a  married  couple  had 
children  registered  from  1704  onwards,  but  their  ages  indi- 
cate that  both  of  them  were  born  in  1674,  it  is  likely  that 
they  were  married  sometime  after  their  16th  birthday,  or 
beween  1690  and  1704.^'  The  records  known  as  marriage  li- 
cences, bonds  and  allegations,  and  the  registers  of  the  publi- 
cations of  the  banns  are  of  real  value  in  tracing  places  where 

ancestors  and  their  families  were  married;  these  are  discussed 
in  a  later  chapter.*'' 

xiv.  The  value  of  burial  records  cannot  be  over-stressed. 
There  are  some  people  who  imagine  that  searching  them  is  a 


42.  It  must  not  be  construed  that  persons  under  the  age  of  16  years  did  not 
marry,  as  some  did  marry  before  they  were  16,  but  these  early  marriages 
are    proportionately    rare. 

43.  See  also  Chapter   14,  "Marriage  Licences  and  the  Intention  to  Marry." 
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waste  of  time!  They  could  not  be  more  mistaken.  Burial  entries 
can  furnish  decisive  proof  in  determining  ancestral  connec' 
tions.  It  is  true  that  many  entries  show  little  or  no  identi- 
fication of  the  deceased.  However,  by  listing  all  burial  entries 
of  the  family,  they  may  be  studied  for  clues,  taking  into  con- 
sideration, among  other  questions,  the  following: 

a.  Are  the  ages  at  death  recorded,  either  occasionally  or 
throughout  the  register? 

b.  Is  it  possible  to  distinguish  between  the  burials  of  children 
and  adults? 

c.  Are  titles,  occupations,  relationships,  and  placdS  of  resi- 
dence (place  names)  recorded? 

d.  Do  the  place  names  relate  to  places  outside  the  parish? 

e.  Is  the  number  of  burials  out  of  proportion  to  the  number 
of  christenings  and  marriages,  and  if  so,  is  the  proportion 
smaller  or  greater? 

An  age  at  death  will  help  appromixate  a  birth  year. 
For  instance,  a  person  died  in  1800  aged  60  years.  The 
parish  registers  disclose  that  his  first  child  was  born  in  1762. 
This  man  probably  would  have  married  in  1761,  whereas  if 
his  age  at  death  had  been  75,  there  would  be  some  reason 
to  search  for  his  marriage  over  a  greater  length  of  time. 
There  might  have  been  children  born,  and  recorded  in 
some  other  parish  register,  prior  to  the  first  child  found  in 
1762. 

For  example,  a  search  was  once  made  in  the  parish  reg- 
isters of  Llanidloes,  Montgomeryshire,  for  the  christening 
of  Owen  Owen,  and  among  other  entries  there  was  listed 
"chr  20  April  1776  Owen  son  of  Ellis  and  Elizabeth  Owen." 
This  was  accepted  as  the  connection.  Later  a  search  of  the 
burials  showed  buried  on  12  June  1793  was  "Owen  son  of 
Elis  Owen  and  Elizabeth  his  wife."  Apparently  the  Owen 
Owen  born  in  1776  died  when  he  was  17  years  of  age.  It  is 
often  difficult  to  make  a  decision  as  to  how  far  one  should 
search  in  the  burials  for  a  possible  entry  relating  to  a  child 
whose  record  of  christening  seems  to  have  all  the  appearances 
of  an  ancestral  connection. 
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As  another  example,  the  Lockwood  family  of  Crowle, 
Lincolnshire,  is  of  interest.  Michael  and  Elizabeth  Lockwood 
were  parents  of  children  born  between  1700  and  1714,  in- 
cluding Sarah  Lockwood,  christened  25  March  1709.  The 
burials  show  that  on  4  April  1729  Sarah  the  daughter  of 
Michael  and  Elizabeth  Lockwood  was  buried.  An  unwary 
searcher  failing  to  search  a  wide  period  in  the  burial  regis- 
ters might  accept  the  christening  of  1709  as  relating  to  a 
Sarah  Lockwood  married  about  1730  in  another  nearby 
parish. 

Information  has  already  been  given  concerning  cities, 
towns,  and  parishes  that  have  more  than  one  burial  ground.*^ 
If  the  number  of  burials  seem  too  few  for  the  number  of 
persons  residing  in  the  parish,  it  might  be  an  indication 
that  burials  took  place  in  another  graveyard.  In  order  to 
secure  the  ages  at  death  of  Eli  Blackham  and  Mary,  his  wife, 
searches  were  made  in  the  Church  of  England  burial  regis- 
ters of  Dudley,  Worcestershire,  and  the  adjoining  parish  of 
Tipton,  Staffordshire,  but  without  success.  A  search  was 
made  later  in  the  burial  records  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist 
Chapel  in  Dudley,  which  resulted  in  finding  the  entries  of 
Eli  Blackham  buried  in  May  1839  aged  65  and  Mary  Black- 
ham  buried  in  November  1839  aged  65. 

There  were  families  who  died  at  their  usual  residences  in 
one  parish,  but  were  buried  in  another  parish.  The  reason 
for  this  might  be  they  owned  a  family  grave  lot  or  the  de- 
ceased may  have  left  express  instructions  to  be  buried  else- 
where. l^Jaturally,  the  records  of  these  burials  are  found  in 
the  registers  of  the  places  where  the  interments  were  made, 
and  not  in  the  parishes  where  the  deaths  occurred.  If  Wil- 
liam Ht)lt  died  about  1813  in  the  parish  of  Saint  Peter, 
Liverpool,  but  was  buried  in  the  churchyard  at  Saint  John's, 
Liverpool,  the  only  parish  register  entry  of  his  death  would 
be  in  the  burial  registers  of  Saint  John's  parish.  John  How- 
was  known  to  have  died  in  Cowbridge,  Glamorganshire,  be- 
fore 1837,  but  the  record  of  his  death  was  not  found  in  the 
Cowbridge  burial  registers.  The  registers  of  Coity,  Glamor- 
ganshin.',  were  searched,  and  the  record  was  found  there 
showing  that  John  How,  aged  75  years,  of  Cowbridge,  was 
buried  in  Nolton  Churchyard,  Coity  Parish,  on  4  Feb- 
bruary    1835.    The   families   of   a   particular   locality   might 

44.    See  Chapter  3,  "Cemeteries,  Burial  Grounds,  and  Churchyards." 
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be  recorded  in  the  registers  of  the  ancient  parish  church,  or 
in  a  more  recently  formed  parish,  in  the  burial  books  of  a 
Nonconformist  chapel,  or  of  a  cemetery  kept  by  a  local 
government  body  or  a  private  company.  The  presence  of 
additional  burial  grounds  is  often  difficult  to  detect. 

Finally,  it  is  somewhat  surprising  to  find  that  there  are 
persons  who  do  not  write  out  a  synopsis  of  the  main  objects 
of  the  search,  and  who  do  not  clearly  state  in  their  notebooks 
what  records  they  have  searched.^'  If  there  is  any  doubt  as 
to  what  has  been  searched,  the  search  should  be  made  again. 


45.    A    discussion    on    "Planning    Methodical    Research"    will    appear    in    a    later 
volume. 


Chapter  Thirteen 

BISHOP'S  TRANSCRIPTS  AND  THEIR  VALUE 

Thngland  and  Wales  are  the  only  two  countries  that  have 
a  contemporary  copy  of  the  parish  registers.  These  are  gen- 
erally known  as  Bishop's  Transcripts  (B.  T's),  and  in  some 
localities  they  are  known  as  Archdeacon's  Transcripts 
(A.  T's)  and  occasionally  referred  to  as  "register  bills."  For 
our  purposes  we  shall  call  them  all  Bishop's  Transcripts. 
The  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  were  ordered  to  keep 
parish  registers  of  baptisms,  marriages,  and  burials  as  early 
as  1538,  but  many  of  them  disregarded  the  order.  The  gov- 
ernment, supported  by  the  archbishops,  issued  an  injunc- 
tion in  1597  enforcing  the  regular  keeping  of  parchment 
parish  register  books.  At  the  same  time,  the  clergymen 
were  ordered  to  make  an  annual  copy  of  their  registers. 
This  usually  consisted  of  copying  all  entries  from  Lady-Day 
(25th  March)  of  one  year  to  Lady-Day  of  the  following  year. 

The  copies  were  usually  made  of  parchment  pages,  of 
varying  sizes,  from  a  small  piece  of  a  few  inches  square  to 
large  sheets  big  enough  to  cover  the  top  of  a  large  desk. 

There  are  in  existence  in  certain  localities,  Bishop's 
Transcripts  of  earlier  dates  than  1598.  Examples  of  these 
earlier  records  are  to  be  found  in  the  counties  of  Leicester, 
Lincoln,  Kent,  Surrey,  and  probably  others.  Whatever  the 
reason  for  these  earlier  dates,  some  going  back  to  as  early  as 
1558,  they  have  proved  -a  boon  to  genealogists  because  the 
original  registers  in  some  of  the  parishes  have  perished.  The 
Bishop's  Transcripts  have  also  suffered  by  the  ravages  of 
time  through  damp,  neglect,  and  fire.  For  example,  the 
transcripts  for  the  County  of  Dorset  were  destroyed  by  fire 
in  1731,  and  it  is  said  that  the  transcripts  for  Pembroke- 
shire were  used  in  book-binding,  so  that  very  few  remain  for 
that  county  prior  to  1799.  Nevertheless,  a  vast  amount  of 
information  which  would  not  otherwise  be  available,  can  be 
obtained  from  those  remaining. 

Usually  these  annual  copies  were  returns  made  to  the 
Bishop  of  the  Diocese,  hence  the  name  Bishop's  Transcripts. 
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In  a  few  instances  they  were  retained  in  the  registry  of  the 
archdeacon,  hence  the  occasional  name  Archdeacon's  Tran- 
scripts. The  Diocese  of  Canterbury  (Kent)  has  two  sets  of 
transcripts  for  many  of  its  parishes.  When  the  record  of  a 
year  is  missing  from  one  set,  it  might  be  traced  in  the 
other.  In  the  same  county  there  are  thirty-three  parishes  that 
were  "Peculiars  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,"  but 
for  which  there  are  no  Bishop's  Transcripts.  Within  most 
dioceses  there  are  one  or  more  parishes  that  are  called  "Pe- 
culiars." For  a  variety  of  reasons  "Peculiars"  were  exempt 
from  many  of  the  orders  applying  to  a  normal  parish,  so 
that  many  of  the  clergymen  in  charge  of  such  "Peculiars" 
did  not  send  annual  returns  (or  Bishop's  Transcripts)  to 
the  diocesan  registry.  However,  some  "Peculiars"  did  re- 
turn transcripts  to  the  diocesan  registry. 

No  one  seems  to  know  which  came  first,  the  entry  as 
written  in  the  parish  register  or  the  record  now  known  as 
the  Bishop's  Transcript.  In  some  parishes  a  daybook  or 
other  form  of  notebook  was  used  to  record  the  ceremonies, 
and  in  others,  loose  pieces  of  paper  were  used.  Later,  at  a 
time  convenient  to  the  clergyman  or  his  clerk,  the  entries 
were  written  into  the  parish  registers.  This  was  sometimes 
monthly,  quarterly,  or  annually.  The  uniform  way  in  which 
some  parish  registers  are  written,  suggests  that  the  record 
was  made  at  intervals.  Here  and  there  may  be  seen  inser- 
tions made  as  if  by  afterthought,  or  the  discovery  of  an 
omission.  Occasionally,  a  given  name  is  missing  from  an 
entry  or  the  date  is  incomplete  and  spaces  are  left,  indicat- 
ing that  such  detail  was  not  known  at  the  time  the  event 
was  written  into  the  register.  This  is  an  indication  that  the 
entry  was  made  sometime  after  the  actual  event.  Some  par- 
ishes still  retain  the  old  notebooks  or  daybooks,  such  as 
those  said  to  be  in  the  vestry  at  Ripon  Cathedral,  York- 
shire. It  has  been  placed  on  record  that  a  parish  minister 
in  Derbyshire  was  walking  along  the  canal  bank  and  picked 
up  a  piece  of  paper.  This  contained  notes  made  by  his 
parish  clerk  of  ceremonies  the  minister  had  recently  per- 
formed. He  took  the  paper  home  and  recorded  the  entries 
in  the  registers  stating  how  he  had  found  the  information. 
One  wonders  in  how  many  less  fortunate  cases  loose  papers 
have  been  irretrievably  lost.  Where  the  parish  register  was 
written  after  a  lapse  of  time,  perhaps  annually,  it  is  possible 
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that  the  transcript  (or  copy  for  the  Bishop)  was  made  at  the 
same  time.  There  are  cases  on  record  where  the  Bishop's 
Transcripts  list  some  entries  not  recorded  in  the  parish  reg- 
isters. One  may  surmise  that  the  transcript  was  made,  not 
from  the  parish  register  hut  from  some  day-by-day  account. 
The  differences  between  the  register  and  the  transcript  may 
have  occurred  at  the  time  the  register  was  copied  from  the 
day  book,  and  the  transcript  was  also  copied  up  at  the  same 
time  with  variations  occurring  in  the  copying  of  the  details. 
Researchers  should  be  aware  of  these  possibilities.  The  ideal 
method  of  research  is  to  search  both  the  registers  and  the 
transcripts  if  such  is  feasible  and  not  too  expensive. 

The  present  condition  of  existing  Bishop's  Transcripts 
varies  widely,  document  by  document  as  well  as  collection 
by  collection.  Instances  have  even  been  noted  where  the 
larger  parchments  have  been  used  as  wrappers  for  a  bundle 
of  other  parchments.  The  vast  accumulation  of  documents 
in  some  registries  created  a  storage  problem,  and  the  rec- 
ords were  bundled  into  some  out-of-the-way  place  and  con- 
sequently neglected.  Prior  to  the  present  century  little  use 
was  made  of  Bishop's  Transcripts  except  perhaps  to  sup- 
port evidence  in  a  legal  dispute.  Following  the  introduction 
in  1813  of  parish  register  books  with  printed  forms,  the 
making  of  copies  (Bishop's  Transcripts)  was  not  rigidly 
enforced.  When  Civil  Registration  commenced  in  1837, 
many  parish  ministers  ceased  to  send  in  copies.  In  spite  of 
this,  many  Bishop's  Transcripts  are  found  down  to  the 
1870's  and  later,  so  no  general  statement  can  be  made  as  to 
a  date  when  these  records  ceased  to  be  made. 

The  following  examples  show  differences  existing  between 
parish  registers  and  Bishop's  Transcripts  and  also  day-to- 
day books. 

1.  Cartmel,  Lancashire.'^ 

a.  The  parish  register  records  5  August  1769  that  Richard 
Maychell  of  Wraysholme  was  buried. 

The  day-to-day  book  reveals  that  this  person  was  a  "Luna- 
tic, poisoned  by  eating  nightshade  berries." 

b.  The  parish  register  records  that  on  11  July  1769  John 
Hadwen,  Lindale,  was  buried. 

The  day-to-day  book  reveals  that  he  was  "aged  24  years, 
drowned  bathing  near  Holme." 

1.  Based  on  an  article  by  Dr.  R.  Dickinson,  "The  Value  of  Bishop's  Transcripts  and 
Some  Notes  on  Parish  Registers,"  The  Genealogists'  Magazine,  XI,  London:  The 
Society  of  Genealogists,  1952,  pp.  211-213. 
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PLATE  L    Bishop's  Transcript  ending  December   1810. 
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PLATE     II.     Bishop's     Transcript     commencing     2nd    July     1811. 

In  the  examples  cited,  perhaps  the  copyist  believed  that 
the  information  omitted  fron)  the  parish  register  was  unim- 
portant. 

2.  Vortslade,  Sussex 

a.  The  parish  register  shows  that  on  9  May  1764  John 
Truseler  of  Winchelsea  parish,  a  bachelor  was  married  to 
Mary  Sarjant  of  Portslade  parish,  after  banns. 

b.  The  Bishop's  Transcript  records  that  both  persons  were 
"of  Portslade." 

3.  Crowhurst,  Sussex 

a.  The  parish  register  records  15  April  1706,  buried,  Dionis 
son  of  Thomas  Geer,  late  deceased. 
.     b.  The   Bishop's   Transcripts   records,   buried   Dionis,   son 
of  Widow  Geer. 

Any  years  or  parts  of  a  yearly  transcript  that  are  missing 
should  be  noted,  for,  without  particulars,  one  cannot  truly 
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evaluate  the  results  of  a  search.'  Care  should  be  taken  to 
note    whether    the    Bishop's   Transcripts    are    consistent    as 
to  dates.  For  instance,  a  few  months  in  a  year  may  be  miss- 
ing because  the  copyist  who  made  the  Bishop's  Transcript 
was  inconsistent.  Examples  are:  (See  Plate  I  and  Plate  II) 
i.  Hirnant,    Montgomeryshire     (St.    Asaph    Diocese).    The 
transcript  for  January  to  December   1795  is  followed  by 
a   transcript  for  May   1796  to  May   1797.  The  transcript 
ending  December  1810  is  followed  by  the  transcript  com- 
mencing 2  July   1811.   In  both  cases  a  great  portion  of 
the  year   went   unrecorded   in   the   Bishop's  Transcripts. 
Some  clergymen  used  the  various  events  of  the  year  as 
dates  to  conclude  their  transcripts,  such  as  31  December; 
Easter  (a  different  date  each  year),  or  the  Visitation  of 
the  archdeacon  or  bishop  (which  dates  vary), 
ii.  Llanfair   Talhaiarn,   Denbighshire,    (St.   Asaph   Diocese). 
The  transcript  for  1796  was  found  to  be  filed  between  the 
transcripts  for  the  years  1821  and  1822.  Some  of  the  pages 
for  baptisms  and  burials  for  1852  were  found  filed  with 
the  year  1832. 

iii.  With  the  introduction  in  1754  of  the  new  form  of  mar- 
riage entries,  clergymen  usually  entered  the  christenings 
and  burials  in  one  register  and  the  marriages  in  a  separate 
register.  When  the  Bishop's  Transcripts  were  made, 
some  clergymen  copied  the  christenings  (baptisms)  and 
burials  for  the  year,  but  omitted  to  record  the  marriages. 
In  some  small  parishes  there  may  have  been  a  year  with- 
out any  marriages,  but  some  clergymen  noted  in  the  Bish- 
op's Transcript  that  such  was  the  case.  A  note  should 
be  made  when  no  marriages  appear,  and  in  parishes  with 
a  larger  population  it  may  mean  that  the  entries  were 
omitted  by  the  minister.  In  such  cases,  the  parish  registers 
must  be  searched.  (See  PLATE  III.) 

The  Bishop's  Transcripts  usually  consist  of  loose  parch- 
ment sheets  made  by  annually  copying  the  entries  of  one 
year  from  the  parish  registers.  As  some  of  these  sheets 
have  been  lost,  misplaced,  torn,  or  have  become  illegible, 
it  is  important  that  an  accurate  record  be  made  of  the  actual 
years  searched,  together  with  a  list  of  those  years  that  are 
lost  or  are  illegible,  either  in  whole  or  in  part.  It  is  good 
practice  to  have  a  previously  prepared  list  of  years  to  be 
searched,  and  as  a  search  is  made  of  a  particular  year,  to 
place  a  check  mark  beside  that  year  on  the  prepared  list. 
Sometimes   a    transcript   may    be    out   of   place,    and    when 


A  chapter  on  "Planning  Methodical  Research"  will  appear  in  a  later  volume. 
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PLATE 


III.  Bishop's  Transcripts  of  Loveston,  Pembrokeshire.  Note  that 
one  ends  1  January  1805  and  the  next  commences  Easter 
1805.  The  Rector  comments  in  both  transcripts  that  there 
were  no  marriages  in  both  periods. 
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searching  it  might  be  found.  Then  this  system  can  be  very 
effective.  Here  is  an  example  of  such  a  list: 

Bishop's  Transcripts  of  Trefriw,  Caernarvonshire. 

1700  1704  1708V  1712V  1716V  1720V  1724V     1728 

1701  1705  V  1709V  1713  V  1717  1721V  1725 

1702  1706V  1710V  1714V  1718V  1722V  1726V 

1703  1707V  1711  1715V  1719V  1723V  1727 

If,  like  those  for  Hirnant,  Montgomeryshire,  the  Bish- 
op's Transcripts  are  not  consistent  as  to  dates,  it  is  also 
helpful  that  a  list  similar  to  the  above  be  made  containing 
additional  notes  as  to  the  inconsistencies.  For  example,  one 
might  list  the  Bishop's  Transcripts  as: 

1795  Jan  to  Deer  1801  Jan  to  Deer   (no  marriages  entered) 

1796  May  to  May  1797    1802  Jan  to  Deer  (no  marriages  took  place) 

1797  May  to  May  1798     1803  Easter  to  Easter  1804 

1798  Jan  to  Deer  1804  Jan   to   Deer    (no  marrs.   entered) 

1799  (Missing)  1805  Jan  to  Deer  (Deer,  torn  &  dirty) 

1800  Jan  to  Deer  1806   (missing) 
(January  to 

June  torn,  illegi' 
ble.) 

It  is  clear  that,  should  an  important  event  such  as  a  mar- 
riage have  taken  place  between  January  and  April  1796  in  this 
parish,  record  of  the  entry  would  not  be  in  the  Bishop's 
Transcripts  for  1795  to  1796.  It  would  have  to  be  searched 
for  in  the  parish  registers.  One  cannot  evaluate  the  results 
of  a  search  in  the  Bishop's  Transcripts  unless  such  a  listing  has 
been  made  during  the  search.  From  the  listing  one  may 
determine  the  years  to  be  searched  in  the  parish  registers 
so  as  to  fill-in  the  details  missing  in  the  Bishop's  Transcripts. 

When  making  searches  in  Bishop's  Transcripts,  the 
probable  differences  that  might  occur  in  the  same  entries  in 
the  parish  registers  should  be  kept  in  mind.  Here  are  a  few 
examples  to  illustrate  differences  that  occur  between  the 
two  types  of  records: 

Parish  registers  of  Truro,  Cornwall. 

9  June  1756  Riehard  Surgent,  mariner,  and  Mary  Willi- 
ams, widow,  married  by  licence.  Witnesses, 
William  Startridge,  Edw.  Terrill. 

Bishop's  Transcripts  of  Truro,  Cornwall. 
9  June   1756    Richard  Surgent  and  Mary  Williams  married 
by  licence. 
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Parish  Registers  of  Dalston,  Cumberland. 

25  Sept.  1769  Henry  Graham,  widower  and  Jane  Bulman, 
spinster,  married  by  banns. 

22  Sept.  1770  Christopher  Simpson,  bachelor,  and  Jane  Stal- 
ker, singlewoman,  married  by  Hcence. 

Bishop's  Transcripts  of  Dalston,  Cumberland. 
25  Sept.   1769   Henry  Graham  and  Jane  Bulman  married. 
22  Sept.   1770  Christopher  Simpson  and  Jane  Stalker  mar- 
ried. 

These  examples  show  that  in  some  cases  the  Bishop's 
Transcripts  have  been  "edited"  or  abbreviated  and  that  it 
is  wise  to  find  out  what  facts  the  parish  registers  contain, 
providing  that  they  are  not  lost,  especially  if  the  entry  is  per- 
tinent to  the  pedigree. 

If  the  registers  of  the  parish  are  not  available,  or  impor- 
tant details  are  lost  from  them  through  damage  and  other 
causes,  there  may  be  Bishop's  Transcripts  available.  If  these 
records  have  been  copied  and  are  available  in  libraries,  they 
will  usually  appear  catalogued  under  the  name  of  the  parish 
concerned. 

Examples: 

Somersetshire:  Bahcary.'    Bishop's  Transcripts   at  Wells  for 

1598,    1606,    1607,    1608-9,    1617, 
1629,     1637-8,     1638,    1663,    1667, 
1669,  1751,  1752,  1800-1812. 

As  the  parish  registers  of  Babcary  commence  in  1704  for 
christenings,  and  in  1726  for  marriages  and  burials,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  Bishop's  Transcripts  cover  some  dates  earlier 
than  the  existing  parish  registers. 

Cornwall  County:  Cuby.  Bishop's  Transcripts  of  Cuby  (par- 
ish) in  the  Truro  Diocese  from 
about  1678  to  1773,  kept  at  Bod- 
min, Cornwall. 

This  catalogue  entry  does  not  indicate  what  years  are  actually 
available  in  this  copy  of  the  Cuby  Bishop's  Transcripts.  It 
would  be  necessary  to  examine  the  records  of  1678  to  1773 
to  determine  the  extent  of  them.  As  the  County  of  Corn- 
wall was  formerly  wholly  contained  in  the  Diocese  of  Exe- 
ter, there  may  be  additional  Bishop's  Transcripts,  not  in- 
cluded  in   the   above   copy,    kept   at   the   Diocesan   Registry 


3.  E.  Dwelly,  F.S.G.,  (ed.)  Duelly's  Parish  Records,  (1913-1922)  an  excellent 
series  of  printed  books  relating  to  Bishop's  Transcripts  kept  at  the  Diocesan 
Offices,   Wells,   Somersetshire. 
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at  Exeter.*  There  are  no  parish  registers  for  Cuby  prior  to 
1813.'^ 

Carmarthenshire,  Wales:  Pembrey.       Bishop's      Transcripts 

1670-1867.  An  examination  of  the 
records  will  determine  what  years 
are  actually  extant.  The  parish 
registers   commence   in    1700. 

Denbighshire,  North  Wales:  Abergele.  The  Bishop's  Trans- 
scripts  (for  Abergele  Parish), 
St.  Asaph  Diocese,  to  1850. 

This  catalogue  entry  does  not  show  what  years  are  contained 
in  the  copy,  but  an  examination  of  the  copy  shows  that  it 
contains  Bishop's  Transcripts  for  1783,  1784,  1797,  1798- 
1804,  1806-1812,  1813-1842,  1844,  1845,  1848-1851  for  chris- 
tenings and  burials  with  marriages  down  to  1837  only.  It  will 
be  noted  that  many  gaps  occur  in  the  record.  The  parish 
registers  commence  in  1647. 

Cumberland  County:  Aikton.  The  Bishop's  Transcripts  of 
Aikton  in  Carlisle  Diocese,  about 
1665-1865. 

The  parish  registers  commence  in  1694,  so  the  Bishop's 
Transcripts  are  useful  in  extending  research  back  to   1665. 

When  there  are  no  copies  of  Bishop's  Transcripts  in  li- 
braries, it  is  necessary  to  trace  the  present  places  of  deposit 
of  the  original  records.  In  order  to  do  that,  it  is  necessary 
to  trace  the  name  of  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  in 
which  the  parish  was  situated  at  the  period  of  time  in  ques- 
tion. For  example,  Ufton  Nervet,  Berkshire,  is  now  in  the 
diocese  of  Oxford,  but  if  the  Bishop's  Transcripts  for  1750 
to  1812  were  required,  it  would  be  necessary  to  consult  ref- 
erence books  in  order  to  determine  if  Ufton  Nervet  was  in 
the  diocese  of  Oxford  at  that  period.  Lewis's  A  Topograph- 
ical Dictionary  of  England''  states  that  Ufton  is  a  parish  in 
the  Archdeaconry  of  Berks,  and  Diocese  of  Salisbury.  The 
logical  place  for  the  deposit  of  the  Bishop's  Transcripts 
for  Ufton  Nervet  would  therefore  be  in  the  Diocesan  Reg- 
istry,  Salisbury,   Wiltshire. 

4.  A  chapter,  discussing  the  Counties  of  England  and  the  various  ecclesiastical 
(particularly  Diocesan)    divisions,   is  planned   for  a  later  volume. 

5.  The  two  parishes,  Cuby  and  Tregoney,  have  one  register.  The  christenings, 
marriages,  and  burials  have  always  been  entered  in  a  common  register  at  Saint 
James,  Tregoney. 

6.  Samuel  Lewis,  A  Topographical  Dictionary  of  England  (1831  and  1833  edi- 
tions only)  and  A  Topographical  Dictionary  of  Wales  (1833  edition  only) 
op.  cit. 
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While  it  is  usual  to  find  the  Bishop's  Transcripts  at 
the  diocesan  offices,  many  of  these  records  are  being  cared 
for  by  the  county  authorities.  If,  for  instance,  one  checked 
A  Topographical  Dictionary  of  England  for  Huyton,  Lan- 
cashire, and  for  Kirkham,  Lancashire,  the  first-named  place 
would  be  described  as  being  in  the  Archdeaconry  and  Dio- 
cese of  Chester  and  the  second  as  being  in  the  Archdeacon- 
ry of  Richmond  and  Diocese  of  Chester.  The  original  Bish- 
op's Transcripts  for  Huyton  were  formerly  kept  at  the  Dio- 
cesan Registry,  Chester,  Cheshire,  and  those  for  Kirkham  at 
the  Diocesan  Registry  at  Lancaster,  Lancashire,  but  in  re- 
cent years  all  the  Lancashire  Bishop's  Transcripts  have 
been  transferred  from  both  Registries  to  the  Lancashire 
Record  Office  at  the  County  Hall,  Preston,  Lancashire.^ 


7.    A    chapter    regarding    the    disposition    of    the    original    Bishop's    Transcripts 
for  each  county  in  England  and  Wales  is  planned  for  a  later  volume. 


Chapter  Fourteen 

MARRIAGE  LICENCES  AND  THE 
INTENTION  TO  MARRY 

A  marriage  licence  is  not  to  be  confused  with  an  entry 
in  a  marriage  register  or  with  the  certified  copy  of  any 
such  entry  or,  as  such  a  copy  is  sometimes  called,  the  mar- 
riage lines.  Many  American  readers  may  think  that  this  is 
a  chapter  about  marriage  entries  in  parish  registers.  This 
chapter  discusses  certain  documents  relating  to  the  inten- 
tion to  marry  and  not  to  the  records  made  after  the  mar- 
riage ceremony  had  been  performed. 

For  many  centuries  it  has  been  an  English  custom  to 
inform  the  officials  concerned  of  "intention  to  marry." 
There  were  some  Nonconformists,  Roman  Catholics,  and 
Jews  who  solemnized  marriages.  These  and  other  clan- 
destine marriages  avoided  the  legal  formalities,  and  they  are 
outside  the  scope  of  this  chapter. 

Prior  to  1  July  1837  (when  Civil  Registration'  of  mar- 
riages came  into  force)  the  Established  Church  of  England 
was  the  sole  body  concerned  with  the  legal  recording  of 
marriages,  except  for  a  brief  period  from  1653  to  1660 
during  the  Commonwealth.  Any  person  intending  mar- 
riage was  required  to  see  that  certain  formalities  were  com- 
pleted before  the  marriage  could  be  solemnized.  There  were 
two  procedures,  either  of  which  had  to  be  followed  before 
a  marriage  could  take  place.  The  less  expensive  method 
was  to  be  married  after  the  publication  of  the  banns.  The 
other  method  was  to  obtain  a  marriage  licence. 

Publication  of  the  Banns.  If  both  persons  resided  in  the 
same  parish,  details  of  their  intention  to  marry  was  given  to 
the  parish  clerk  or  clergyman.  If  they  lived  in  different  par- 
ishes, then  the  clergymen  of  both  parishes  were  informed. 
If  either  or  both  of  the  persons  were  under  age,  the  con- 
sent of  their  legal  guardians  was  necessary.  For  three 
succeeding  Sundays  the  Banns  was  published.  (See  Plate  I) 

1.    See  Chapter  4,  "Civil  Registration  of  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages." 
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PLATE   I.   Illustration    of   Publication    of    Banns    in    a    separate   register   at 
Hemel  Hempstead,  Herts.,   1754. 
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This  was  usually  done  by  the  clergyman  announcing  from 
the  pulpit  the  names  of  the  persons  intending  to  marry. 
During  the  three  weeks  waiting  period,  any  person  was  at 
liberty  to  come  forward  and  state  any  reason  why  the  mar- 
riage should  not  take  place.  Impediments  in  the  way  of  a 
marriage  might  be  that  one  or  both  of  the  persons  were  under 
age  and  did  not  have  the  consent  of  parents  or  guardians; 
that  they  were  married  and  still  had  spouses  living;  or  that 
they  were  within  the  prohibited  degrees  of  affinity  (or  re- 
lationship). Such  marriages  could  then  be  prevented.  The 
action  of  any  one  who  came  forward  to  prevent  the  marriage 
was  known  as  ^^ forbidding  the  banns." 

This  procedure  permitted  both  public  notice  and  also 
the  elapse  of  three  to  four  weeks.  If  there  was  no  "forbidding 
the  banns,"  the  marriage  was  solemnized  at  any  convenient 
time  after  the  third  Sunday.  If  both  persons  resided  in  the 
same  parish,  there  was  no  additional  formality.  If  they  re- 
sided in  different  parishes,  a  certificate  was  transmitted 
from  one  parish  to  the  other  indicating  that  there  were  no 
impediments. 

A  parish  church  in  either  parish  could  be  selected  for 
the  ceremony,  and  it  is  likely  that  in  many  ceremonies  the 
place  chosen  was  that  which  was  convenient  for  the  bride. 
In  some  ancient  parishes  there  were  parochial  chapelries 
where  marriages  took  place.  It  would  seem  that  persons  re- 
siding in  any  part  of  the  parish  could  be  married  in  the 
ancient  church  or  in  any  of  the  several  parochial  chapels  in 
that  parish.  This  may  account  for  the  marriage  of  a  couple, 
both  of  whom  were  residents  of  Rainford,  a  chapelry  m  the 
Parish  of  Prescot,  Lancashire,  being  celebrated  in  the  Farn- 
worth  Chapel  in  the  same  parish.  Many  residents  in  the 
large  parish  of  Prestwich-cum-Oldham,  Lancashire,  are  to 
be  found  recorded  in  the  marriage  registers  of  the  parochial 
chapel  of  Middleton  in  that  parish. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  prior  to  April  1754,  many 
clergymen  were  lax  in  their  methods,  and  often  married 
persons  from  distant  places  who  had  no  residential  quali- 
fications and  were  seemingly  married  without  any  publica- 
tions of  banns.  The  new  marriage  act  which  came  into  force 
on  Lady-Day  (25  March)  1754,  insisted  upon  the  residential 
qualifications  and  also  the  proper  recording  of  the  publica- 
tions of  banns.   Many  parishes  are  still  in  possession  of  these 
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old  Banns  Books,  which  contain   the  details  of  the   names 
of  the  persons  who  intended  to  marry." 

It  must  be  noted  that  the  publications  of  the  banns  is  no 
proof  that  a  marriage  ever  took  place,  for  even  if  no  legal 
impediments  occurred,  marriage  plans  could  still  he  cancelled 
by  the  persons  themselves. 

These  records  are  of  great  value  to  genealogists.  Occasion- 
ally they  give  information  not  in  the  marriage  register.  When 
residents  of  the  parish  had  the  banns  published,  but  mar- 
ried elsewhere,  the  banns  book  may  indicate  the  name  of  the 
parish  of  residence  of  the  other  persons,  thus  giving  a 
clue  as  to  which  parishes  to  search  for  the  entries  of  the 
marriages.  It  is  unlikely  that  there  are  any  banns  books  con- 
taining the  publications  of  the  banns  dating  prior  to  April 
1754.  Some  parishes  have  good  sets  of  banns  records  since 
that  date,  while  others  have  practically  none.  Since  1  July 
1837,  the  persons  intending  marriage  do  not  have  to  be  mar- 
ried within  the  Church  of  England,  in  which  case  they  may 
inform  the  officials  at  the  local  civil  register  office  to  publish 
the  banns,  by  exhibiting  the  details  of  the  intended  marriage 
on  the  special  notice  board  at  the  register  office.  If  the  banns 
thus  published  are  not  forbidden,  then  the  parties  concerned 
may  marry  in  the  register  office  or  in  a  church,  chapel,  or  li- 
cenced building  which  meets  the  requirements  of  the  mar- 
riage laws. 

Here  are  some  examples  of  the  publications  of  banns, 
taken  from  the  records  of  the  Parish  of  Wetheral  in  County 
Cumberland.  (See  also  Plate  II) 

Banns  Book  Commencing  Octe">her  1800,  the  date  que^ited  is 
the  third  Sunday: 

3  Sept.  1809     Jonathan  Walton,  bachelor  (of  Wetheral) 

Margaret  Heslope,  spinster  of  Abbey  Lannercost. 
[No  marriage  of  this  couple  entered  in  Wether- 
al Marriage  Registers.]  '■ 

Marriage  Register  of  Wetheral. 

15  Jan.  1764    George  Harrison,  bachelor  (of  Wetheral) 
Elizabeth  Briggs,  spinster  (of  Wetheral) 

Banns    Book    of    Wetheral    records    additional    facts    not    in 
marriage  entry  above: 


2.  See  Chapter   10,   "The   Parish   Registers." 

3.  Married    10  Septemher    1809    (Lanercost,   Cumberland,   parish   registers). 
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Banns  of  MarriigctjctTdeen. 


Married  m  x\jk^  ^[Junr L  bv    ^(Cf/rff^    - 

rhis     n'tn h  .'/f^      Day  of    V'^^'^^-  in  the  Year 


_wcrc 


rhis  Marriage  was  folemnizcd  l^twecn  ^»j  ^^     ///,//.      /,,  ^  ^/,,^ 


Year  One  Thouland  Seven 
InaTf:. 


In  th^■P^e^cnce 


^""j!f"'  ""M^'-b^  y^y^""  ■■'■i,. '  '^    ■  J  . 77*^ 

-„/f''     TA'A// ^/.^-V/^'A/y'^^-             ■of'A   PariJh  y-'^/v*?^^  ^v^/^rt —       ' 
^^ 2nA  .'tHf./uJh       ^ of/^ 

^Pari(hy/5^^>^    „       ,       -         - 
Married  in  this    J^AunC/i- by    /ci 


htniL^ 


«  this    I'l^/if        "  Day  of  yunc^  in  thu  Yi^^Onc 'rhoiifcnd  Seven 

WxxnArvAZIf^f<'rnr^  bymc     -T;///    {(^(J'l^'t^-p'V^^^    ,     , 

This  Mamasc  was  folcmnizcd  between  Us^^  Jy T?* — 7 7-^ — t^t — -r- 

'//./'  /////  <    /;-,f,  ^f  ,}.;^ ^ 

~    In  the  Preience  of ________ — a^ — .   .r  ' — ttt-^ — -  " 

<»*<X>«3l(>#<MH<)l(>*<X>«$OtW<^^ 
panns  of  %njage  hct^-*fncAwf^7>/^^^^ 


- of L  I 


.of Paiifh. 

,and 


Parifh_j 1 . 

Married  in  this by^ . 

this Day  of in  the  Year  One  Thouiand  Screo 

Hundred  and by  mc - .  - 

This  Marriajic  was  foknuiized  between  U«  <  — '     ""l*^ 

\ 2 -- 

In  the  Prcfence  of 


^iimnes!WttfCtMlitrp€Mtia^Pc^)M6rpciiit*»¥^9tn^^  - 


PLATE  II.  Marriage  Register  entries  demonstrating  marriage  by  Licence; 
marriage  after  banns  publication;  and  a  banns  publication 
without  a  subsequent  marriage  in  this  parish.  (Taken  from 
Bury  Parish   Registers.) 
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Jan.  1764     George    Harrison,    bachelor    and   son   of   John 
Harrison  of  Gt.  Corby 
EHzabeth  Briggs,  spinster  of  Great  Corby. 
[Great  Corby  is  a  village  within  the  parish  of 
Wetheral.] 

It  is  unusual  for  parents  to  be  named  in  the  Banns  Book, 
but  sometimes  when  minors  (those  under  legal  age)  have 
banns  published,  the  names  of  the  person  or  persons  giving 
consent  are  recorded.  Occasionally,  additional  facts,  such  "as 
village  or  township  of  residence  within  the  parish  are  given. 
Entries  of  marriage  are  known  to  exist  where  the  marital 
status  of  the  persons  is  not  given,  but  in  the  Banns  Book 
entry  this  information  might  appear.  This  is  of  great  impor- 
tance, especially  if  the  woman  concerned  is  marked  "widow" 
in  the  banns  publication,  but  not  in  the  marriage  entry. 

Marriage  Licences,  Bonds  and  Allegations — A  licence 
to  marry  was  always  needed  when  the  banns  was  not 
published.  A  marriage  licence  avoided  the  publicity  of  the 
announcements  from  the  pulpit  of  the  parish  church  (or 
churches)  concerned,  as  well  as  the  waiting  period  of  three 
successive  Sundays.  Some  people  wished  to  marry  quietly, 
and  there  were,  of  course,  many  reasons  for  such  privacy. 
Among  these  many  reasons  was  that  of  sailors  whose  ships 
were  scheduled  to  sail.  Marriages  by  licence  were  riot  con- 
fined to  any  particular  social  class,  although  it  is  possible 
that  the  middle  and  upper  class  families  may  have  used 
the  method  more  frequently  because  the  officials  charged 
fees  that  may  have  excluded  the  poorer  people. 

Licences  were  issued  by  the  authority  of  the  following 
officials: 

i.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

ii.  The  Archbishop  of  York, 
iii.  The  bishop  of  a  diocese. 

iv.  The  archdeacon  of  an  archdeaconry  within  a  diocese. 
V.  Certain  clergymen  whose  parishes  had  peculiar  jurisdiction. 

When  none  of  the  persons  considering  marriage  was 
resident  within  the  diocese  where  the  intended  marriage  was 
to  take  place,  then  a  Special  Licence  had  to  be  obtained,  and 
so  licences  to  marry  in  any  parish  in  England  and  Wales 
were  issued  by  the  Faculty  Office  in  London  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Licences  were  is- 
sued by  the  Vicar-General  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
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bury  to  marry  in  any  parish  within  the  Province  of  Canter- 
bury.  The  Vicar-General's  office  was  also  in  London.  Simi- 
larly a  licence  from  the  Archbishop  of  York  permitted  a 
marriage  within  that  province. 

If  one  of  the  persons  was  a  resident  of  the  diocese  and 
the  marriage  was  to  take  place  in  a  parish  within  that  dio- 
cese, then  the  licence  was  obtainable  from  the  Chancellor 
at  the  registry  of  the  bishop  or  archdeacon.  A  Chancellor  is 
the  legal  representative  appointed  to  act  for  the  bishop  or 
archdeacon.  When  it  was  difficult  for  the  persons  to  travel 
to  that  registry,  a  licence  could  be  obtained  from  a  clergy- 
man or  official  known  as  a  surrogate.  He  was  appointed  by 
the  bishop,  and  several  of  them  resided  in  various  parts  of 
the  diocese.  Some  clergymen  of  parishes  known  as  peculiars 
issued  licences  to  marry  in  parishes  within  their  jurisdiction. 

The  granting  of  licences  was  governed  by  law,  although 
diocesan  authorities  employed  various  methods  of  recording 
the  details.  There  are  three  documents  connected  with  mar- 
riage by  licence.  Rarely  are  all  three  still  in  existence.  Some- 
times only  two,  and  often  only  one  of  them  is  traceable. 
In  many  cases  none  of  the  documents  have  survived,  but 
some  dioceses  have  part  of  the  details  entered  into  act  books. 

(i)  The  Marriage  Allegation — When  a  couple  wished  to 
marry  without  the  publication  of  banns,  one  of  them  had  to 
visit  the  registry  or  office  of  one  of  the  officials  already  men- 
tioned and  make  an  allegation  or  sworn  statement  ensuring 
that  the  canon  law  (of  the  Church  of  England)  had  been 
complied  with  and  that  there  were  no  known  lawful  im- 
pediments .  to  the  marriage.  If  one  or  both  persons  were 
minors  (under  21  years  of  age),  written  consent  of  the  par- 
ents or  guardians  had  to  be  furnished  at  the  time  of  the  alle- 
gation. Occasionally  it  was  not  possible  for  either  person 
to  attend,  so  a  friend  or  relative  appeared.  He  made  the 
allegation  and  a  sworn  statement;  he  was  also  bonded  in  a 
sum  of  money  that  the  statement  was  true.  In  1823,  the 
use  of  the  marriage  allegation  was  abolished. 

(ii)  The  Marriage  Bond — Usually  the  prospective  bride- 
groom, accompanied  by  a  friend  or  relative,  appeared  per- 
sonally, and  they  were  jointly  bonded  in  sworn  statements 
that  there  were  no  lawful  impediments  to  the  marriage.  The 
obligations   of   the   bondsmen   were   a   precaution   that   the 
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Statements  were  genuine.  Because  a  large  sum  of  money  was 
mentioned  in  the  bond,  it  is  probable  that  the  intention  was 
to  secure  reliable  bondsmen.  In  the  Introduction  to  Lan- 
caster Marriage  Bonds,*  it  is  pointed  out  that  usually  the  "ob' 
ligation"  mentioned  in  the  bond  is  in  Latin  and  the  "con- 
dition" stated  in  the  bond  is  in  English.  The  names  of  the 
persons  to  be  married,  as  well  as  the  bondsmen,  appear  to- 
gether with  the  name  of  the  church  (or  choice  of  churches) 
where  the  marriage  ceremony  was  to  be  performed.  The  fol- 
lowing quotation  taken  from  the  above  publication,  is  of 
interest: 

There  are  normally  two  bondsmen,  the  first  being  the 
bridegroom  ...  In  many  cases  his  is  the  only  bona  fide  bond, 
the  other  name  being  fictitious  (such  as)  John  Doe,  Richard 
Roe,  or  the  like,  the  humorous  surrogate  or  other  official 
sometimes  adding  'esq*  or  'gent'  to  these  names  and  even 
providing  them  with  a  signature. 

There  are  bonds  where  the  bridegroom  is  not  a  bonds- 
man, but  where  two  other  persons  have  their  names  entered. 
The  name  of  the  bridegroom  will  appear  with  that  of  the 
bride  in  that  part  of  the  bond  known  as  the  "condition" 
shown  in  the  example  quoted  on  pages  215  and  216. 

(iii)  The  Marriage  Licence — When  all  the  legal  con- 
ditions had  been  fulfilled  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  official,  a 
marriage  licence  was  issued  to  the  applicant,  which  he 
was  to  delivei  to  the  clergyman  who  was  to  perform  the 
ceremony.  The  clergyman  probably  retained  the  document, 
some  of  which  are  occasionally  found  among  the  papers 
kept  at  the  parish  church.  Some  licences  may  have  been 
returned  to  the  diocesan  registry,  for  now  and  again  one 
may  find  such  a  licence  attached  to  the  original  allegation  or 
bond.  For  instance,  there  is  a  large  collection  of  such  li- 
cences relating  to  Southwark,  Surrey,  in  the  Minet  Library, 
Camberwell,  London. 

The  clergyman  who  performed  the  ceremony,  by  au- 
thority of  a  licence,  then  duly  entered  the  details  of  the 
marriage  in  the  parish  register,  usually  (but  not  always) 
recording  that  the  ceremony  was  performed  "by  licence." 
The  important  thing  to  remember  is  that,  although  some 
say   they   are   searching   parish   registers   for   a   marriage   li- 

4.    Publications    of    the    Record    Society    of    Lancashire    and    Cheshire,    Volume    74, 
see  "Introduction." 
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cence  they  are  actually  searching  for  a  marriage  entry  or 
record,  whereas  those  who  are  searching  for  documentary 
evidence  that  a  marriage  licence  was  issued  are  looking  for  a 
marriage  licence  bond,  or  allegation,  or  the  record  of  such 
in  an  act  book  kept  by  the  diocese. 

If,  after  a  marriage  licence  was  issued  by  a  surrogate 
or  by  a  clergyman  of  a  parish  with  peculiar  jurisdiction, 
and  they  failed  to  send  returns  of  the  information  to  the 
diocesan  registry,  then  the  records  of  such  allegations  or 
bonds  are  probably  lost. 

Records  known  variously  as  inarriage  licences,  bonds,  and 
allegations  must  be  cautiously  used.  They  are  not  evidence 
that  a  marriage  took  place,  but  merely  prove  that  there  was 
an  intention  to  marry  and  that  a  marriage  licence  was  issued. 
Any  subsequent  "change  of  mind"  by  the  persons  mentioned 
in  the  documents  did  not  alter  the  documents  already  made. 

When  a  marriage  allegation  gives  the  name  of  the  parish 
or  parishes  in  which  the  marriage  may  be  solemnized  and 
a  search  of  the  registers  of  such  places  fails  to  trace  the  mar- 
riage, it  may  be  that  the  persons  went  to  some  other  parish 
church  or  parochial  chapelry  for  the  ceremony.  It  is  also 
possible  that  there  was  a  "change  of  mind,"  and  the  marriage 
never  took  place. 

There  were  clergymen  who  solemnized  marriages  with- 
out the  calling  (that  is,  the  publication)  of  the  banns,  or  by 
virtue  of  a  marriage  licence.  They  also  performed  marriages 
without  the  persons  having  any  qualifications  as  to  legal  res- 
idence. Such  clandestine  marriages  were  stopped  by  the 
Marriage  Act  which  came  into  force  in  1754. 

Whenever  listing  entries  of  marriages  from  parish  reg- 
isters, it  is  wise  to  include  reference  as  to  whether  a  mar- 
riage took  place  by  licence.  This  is  easily  done  by  adding 
"lie"  after  the  date  of  the  entry,  similar  to  the  example  from 
Over  Kellett  parish  quoted  on  page  215.  Prior  to  1754  the 
marriage  registers  do  not  always  record  whether  or  not  the 
ceremony  was  by  licence.  In  1713-1714  it  was  proposed  that 
entries  in  parish  registers  should  be  marked  as  to  whether 
the  marriage  was  "after  banns"  or  by  a  "licence."  How- 
ever, if  the  entry  is  not  thus  marked,  it  does  not  mean  that 
the  marriage  may  not  have  been  performed  by  licence. 
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The  following  is  an  entry  of  marriage  taken  from  the 
parish  register  of  Over  Kellett,  a  chapelry  in  the  parish  of 
Bolton-le-Sands,  Lancashire: 

28  July      (   John  Lucas,  a  taylor  ) 

1751         (  and  )   both  of  Over 

by  lie.        (  Margaret  Threlfall,  a  spinster     )   Kellett. 

One  may  well  ask  concerning  the  ages  of  the  above  per- 
sons. A  guess  might  be  made  that  they  were  aged  between 
21  years  and  30  years,  but  after  all  it  would  only  be  a  guess. 
Checking  the  excellent  reference  book,  Lewis's  Topographi- 
cal Dictionary  of  Erigland'  shows  that  Over  Kellett  is  in  the 
Archdeaconry  of  Richmond.  The  records  of  original  marriage 
bonds  and  allegations  for  the  Lancashire  Deaneries  of  the 
Archdeaconry  of  Richmond  were  formerly  kept  at  Lancaster 
but  they  are  now  at  the  Lancashire  Record  Office,  Preston. 
These  records  have  been  printed  down  to  1745.''  The  original 
documents  have  been  microfilmed  down  to  1799  and  a  copy 
of  the  microfilm  is  available  in  the  Library  of  the  Genealogi- 
cal Society,  Salt  Lake  City. 

This  is  a  partial  quotation  from  the  original  marriage 
bond  and  allegation  which  preceded  the  issue  of  a  licence 
for  the  above  John  Lucas  to  be  married  at  Over  Kellett, 
Lancashire:    (See  Plate  1  and  Plate  11.) 

The  Bond. 

Know  all  men  by  these  presents  that  we  \ 

John  Lucas  of  Over  Kellett  in  the  parish  of  Bolton  by  the 
Sands  Taylor  and  Richard  Poole  of  Lancaster  taylor,  both 
in  the  County  of  Lancaster  are  held  and  firmly  bound  unto 
the  Right  Reverend  Father  in  God,  Samuel  by  Divine  Per- 
mission, Lord  Bishop  of  Chester  in  Two  Hundred  Pounds 
of  good  and  lawful  K'loney  of  Great  Britain,  .  .  .  dated  the 
twenty'Sei'cnth  day  of  July  1751. 

The  Conditum  of  this  Obligation  is  such,  that  if  there  shall 
not  hereafter  appear  any  lawful  Let  or  Impediment  .  .  .  that 
the  above  bounden  John  Lucas  and  Mar^^aret  Threlfall  of 
Over  Kellett  aforesaid,  spinster,  both   in  the  Archdeaconry 


5.  A  Topographical   Dicuonary  oj  En^^land    (1S31   and    1S33  editions  only)   Snmuel 
Lewis,   op.   at. 

6.  Lancaster   MaiTki',^    Bonds    (Publications   of   the    Record    Society   of   Lancashire 
&   Cheshire.). 
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Know  all  Men  by  theje  Prefents^  that  We 

\-'' ■'  . 

«»  hrttmi  fr-nlf  h»uJ  sar*  Or  Riiht  Rrutrrmi  fifW  in  ffii, ,  » ^'"/.»/ 
h  rHviar  Per-milim,  L>rd  Bilx*  •/, '.-'Y  -  r«  Tmt  Hni^eA  fm*li  *f  ^*i 
•»4  Uv*<tl  Mmff  *f  Gr;it  fint«in,  tt  h  piij  tt  the  fvJ  Rjf'H  Kev^eni  Pt- 
iher,  »r  f»  4(1  ctrtm-  ^tiornnt  hil  E<fCit'ri,  Atnili^fMori  tr  /t Ji'iii  ;  f» 
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PLATE    I.    Marriage  Bond  of  John  Lucas  and  Richard  Poole,  27  July  1751. 
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of  Richmond  may  lawfully  marry  together,  .  .  .  in  .  .  .  (the) 

Parish  Church  or  Chapel  of  Over  Kcllet  aforesaid. 

Sealed  and  Delivered 

in  the  Presence  of  ]ohn  Lucas 

Chas  Lambert  Richard  Poole 

Notary  Publick 

The  Allegation. 

On  the  twenty-seventh  day  of  July  1751  .  .  .  The  within 
named  John  Lucas  aged  thirty-nine  years  and  upwards,  ap- 
peared Personally  and  alledged  that  he  intended  to  Marry 
with  Margaret  Threllfall  within  named,  aged  twenty-two 
years,  and  that  he  knoweth  of  no  lawful  Let  or  Impediment. 
Sworn  before  me 
Richd  Atkinson,  Surrogate.  John  Lucas. 

The  Ages  Given.  The  main  value  of  this  particular  Mar- 
riage Allegation  is  that  the  ages  of  both  persons  are  given. 
In  this  case,  the  age  of  the  groom  is  seventeen  years  in  ad- 
vance of  that  of  the  bride,  and  therefore  in  searching  for  his 
birth  (or  christening)  record,  he  would  be  found  almost  a 
generation  earlier  than  his  bride.  These  ages  should  always 
be  used  with  caution.  In  many  instances  they  are  found  to 
be  incorrect.  The  phrase  "aged  thirty-nine  years  and  up- 
wards" varies  in  meaning.  A  common  expression  in  these 
records  is  "aged  twenty-one  years  and  upwards."  Usually, 
this  merely  refers  to  the  fact  that  the  person  alleges  that  he 
or  she  was  of  "full  and  legal  age"  and  might  be  aged  21 
years,  or  any  age  above.  Thus,  if  the  age  is  given  as  "thirty- 
nine  years  and  upwards,"  the  person  has  passed  the  thirty- 
ninth  birthday  and  may  be  thirty-nine  years  and  a  few 
months.  In  some  instances  it  could  refer  to  any  age  above 
the  number  of  years  stated,  except  that  ages  of  minors  will 
always  be  under  twenty-one  years. 

When  an  allegation  was  made  by  the  prospective  bride- 
groom, the  allegation  of  the  age  of  the  bride  may  be  what  he 
believed  to  be  correct,  but  then  he  might  have  been  taking 
her  word  for  it!  It  is  always  wise  to  seek  the  burials  of  those 
who  married  and  see  if  an  age  given  in  that  record,  or  per- 
haps on  a  tombstone  record,  agrees  with  the  alleged  age  at 
the  time  of  the  marriage. 

If  any  of  the  persons  were  under  the  full  legal  age  (under 
21  years)  then  the  consent  of  the  parents  or  guardians  was 
required.  The  following  is  taken  from  the  records  of  the  dio- 
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cese  of  Llandaff,  now  at  the  National  Library  of  Wales, 
and  a  microfilm  copy  is  at  the  Library  of  the  Genealogical 
Society,  Salt  Lake  City: 

1804.  A  marriage  bond  made  by  John  Rodon  and  John  Astin 
both  of  Merthyr  Tydfil,  Glam.  They  signed:  John 
Rodon  and  John  Astin.  In  the  marriage  allegation  they 
are  described  as  John  Rodon  and  John  Austin,  Junr., 
and  they  signed  John  Rodoen  and  John  Astin. 
Attached  to  the  bond  is  the  following  statement: 

I  Samuel  Astin  Grant  that 

My  Daughter  Ann  Astin 

Shall  be  Joined  in  Wedlock 

with  the  Said  John  Rodon. 

Signed   the  mark  x  of  Saml.   Astin. 

22  Oct  1804 

Merthyr 

Witness  John  Astin. 

In  the  Bishop's  Transcripts  relating  to  the  parish  of 
Merthyr  Tydfil,  the  marriage  is  recorded  "24  October  1804 
John  Roden  and  Ann  Astons,  both  of  this  parish,  by  Li- 
cence" without  any  comment  as  to  being  married  with  the 
consent  of  her  father.  Note,  too,  the  variety  of  spellings  used. 

In  the  records  of  the  Diocese  of  Swansea  and  Brecon,  for- 
merly belonging  to  the  Diocese  of  Saint  David's,  but  now  de- 
posited at  the  National  Library  of  Wales,  is  the  following 
record: 

On  the  thirteenth  Day  of  March  1790  Appeared  Person- 
ally Thomas  Kinscy  of  the  Parish  of  Llyswen  in  the  County 
of  Brecon  Blacksmith  and  alledged  and  made  oath  that  he 
is  a  bachelor  of  the  age  of  Twenty-One  years  and  upiuards 
and  intends  to  Marry  Elizabeth  Michael  of  the  Parish  of 
Llani<:,an  in  the  Said  County  of  Brecon,  a  spinster  and  a 
minor  of  the  Age  of  Twenty  years  ivith  the  Consent  of  Thom>- 
as  Michael  her  father,  (signatures) 

Thos  Kmsey 
Thomas  Michael 

Even  though  the  persons  may  be  of  full  legal  age,  a  mar- 
riage bond  and  allegation  may  supply  helpful  information. 
In  the  microfilm  copy  of  the  records  of  the  Diocese  of  Swan- 
sea and  Brecon  (formerly  Diocese  of  St.  David's)  appears 
this  miarriage  allegation: 

13th  lOber  1746 

John  Jones  of  Llangattock,  Brecon,  Gent,  age  24  and  Ditvill 

Williams  of  same,  spinster,  age  27  .  .  .  that  the  parents  of 
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the   said   John   Jones   are   consenting   thereto   and    that   the 
parents  of  the  said  Ditvill  WilHams  are  dead. 

The  prospective  bride  is  several  years  older  than  the 
groom.  No  reason  is  given  as  to  why  mention  was  made  of 
the  consent  of  the  parents  (in  plural)  of  John  Jones,  or 
why  the  bride's  parents  are  stated  "dead." 

The  following  is  an  instance  of  where  the  man  is  a  minor 
but  the  woman  is  of  full  age,  taken  from  the  records  of  the 
Diocese  of  Llandaff: 

11  Jan  1758 

Charles  Morgan  of  Penlline,  Glamorgan,  bachelor  and  minor 

and  Mary  Howell  of  Lantrissent,  Glamorgan,  spinster,  aged 

twenty-one  years  and  upwards. 

Appeared  personally  Charles  Morgan  of  Penlline,  and  made 

oath   that  he  is  the  natural  and  lawful   father  of  the  said 

Charles    Morgan    and    that   he    is   consenting   to   the    above 

mentioned  marriage. 

Some  dioceses  have  marriage  bonds  only;  some  have  only 
the  marriage  allegations,  and  others  have  Act  Books  in  which 
are  entered  details  of  marriage  licences  issued.  Some  have 
parts  of  all  three  records  covering  various  periods.  For  in- 
stance, in  the  Diocese  of  Bristol  the  bonds  date  from  1637, 
but  the  allegations  do  not  begin  until  1729.  In  the  Diocese 
of  Gloucester  the  allegations  commence  in  1637  but  the 
bonds  do  not  begin  until  1729.  In  the  records  of  the  Arch- 
deaconry of  Chester  the  Marriage  Licence  Act  Books  com- 
mence in  1606,  but  there  are  no  marriage  licence  bonds  until 
1661.  In  the  "Preface"  to  volume  73  of  the  publica- 
tions of  the  Record  Society  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire 
Marriage  Licences  Granted  1680-1691  is  the  statement: 

In  certain  cases  the  Marriage  Licence  Act  Books  for  the 
period  covered  by  this  volume  only  gives  names  (and  some- 
times only  surnames)  of  the  recipients  of  the  licences.  Owing 
to  difficulties  arising  out  of  the  war  it  has  not  been  possible 
to  amplify  such  bare  entries  by  reference  to  the  bundles 
of  marriage  licence  bonds. 

Then  in  the  "Preface"  to  volume  77,  covering  1691-1700 
appears: 

These  Act  Books  are  often  very  imperfect  records  for  the 
period  they  cover,  and  no  search  should  he  considered  com- 
plete without  reference  to  the  original  marriage  bonds  which 
are  filed  in  yearly  bundles  at  the  Diocesan  Registry. 
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Differences  as  regards  names  between  original  marriage 
bonds  and  corresponding  Act  Books  are  of  interest: 

ACT  BOOK  ORIGINAL  BOND 

April  1  1700  Timothy  Gardiner  Timothy  Garner 

May  20  1700  George  Shone  John  Shone 

Aug  23  1700  John  Key,  yeoman  John  Keyes 

This  means  that  even  though  the  records  of  certain  dio- 
ceses may  appear  in  print,  it  may  be  a  good  thing  to  read 
the  "Introductions"  and  "Prefaces"  to  such  publications, 
and,  if  it  is  thought  that  there  may  be  original  bonds  or  alle- 
gations which  have  not  been  compared  in  every  case  with 
the  act  books  and  other  sources,  a  check  might  be  made  of 
these  original  documents  if  they  exist.  When  searching 
those  in  print,  if  no  ages  or  allegations  are  given,  then  it  is 
likely  that  only  the  bonds  or  act  hooks  have  been  consulted. 

In  seeking  the  marriage  of  Martin  Hardman  of  Silkstone 
to  his  wife,  Elizabeth,  a  check  of  the  excellent  marriage  index 
to  certain  Yorkshire  marriages  by  Percival  Boyd  would  fail 
to  disclose  it.  Consideration  would  naturally  be  taken  of  the 
printed  copy  of  abstracts  from  marriage  licence  documents 
formerly  kept  at  York,  known  as  Paver's  Marriage  Licences 
at  York.'   Here  is  the  extract  taken  from  the  printed  copy: 

1636    Martin   Hardman,   clerk  of  Silkstone   to  marry  Eliza- 
beth Fodell,  spinster,  of  St.  Martin  Micklegate,  York. 

Turning  now  to  the  printed  copy  of  the  parish  registers  of 
St.  Martin-cum-Gregory,  City  of  York: 

Mr.  Hurdman  Clarke  of  the  one  partie  and  Elyzabeth  ffudell 
of  this  parsh  sarvant  to  Mr.  Thomas  Bowser  maried  24th 
day  of  november  (1636). 

The  above  marriage  is  repeated  in  Mr.  Boyd's  mar- 
riage index  under  Clarke. 

Obviously  some  error  has  been  m.ade.  Presumably  the 
clerk  who  made  the  entry  in  the  original  parish  register 
has  confused  the  issue  as  to  whether  Mr.  Hardman,  a  clerk, 
was  Mr.  Hurdman  Clarke,  unless  the  printed  register  is  a 
wrong  transcription. 

In  the  parish  registers  of  St.  Paul's  Walden,  Hertfordshire, 
appears: 


7.    Pai'ers   Marriage   Licences    (Publications    of    the    Yorks.    Archaeolopical    Society, 
Record  Series),   1908.  Vol.  40. 
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19  Feb  1795  George  Swainston  to  Ann  Thrussell  by  lie. 

As  no  indication  was  given  as  to  the  marital  condition  of 
Ann  Thrussell,  an  over-anxious  researcher  found  a  chris- 
tening for  an  Ann  Thrussell  in  the  nearby  town  of  Luton, 
Bedfordshire,  and  traced  a  pedigree  from  that  entry.  A  more 
cautious  approach  was  made  to  the  same  problem,  and  a 
copy  was  obtained  of  the  marriage  bond  and  allegation.  St. 
Paul's  Walden,  according  to  the  Lewis's  Topographical  Dic- 
tionary (1833  Edition)  was  in  the  Archdeaconry  of  Saint 
Albans  and  Diocese  of  London.  The  marriage  bonds  and  alle- 
gations for  the  Archdeaconry  are  at  the  Hertfordshire  Coun- 
ty Records  Office,  Hertford,  and  the  document  shows: 

George  Swainston  aged  21  years  and  a  bachelor 

Ann  Thrussell  aged  30  years  and  a  widow,  both  of  St.  Paul's 

Walden. 

Thus  the  maiden  surnam.e  of  Ann  was  not  Thrussell, 
and  failure  to  check  the  marriage  allegation  led  to  the  con- 
struction of  a  false  pedigree. 

The  following  example  is  taken  from  the  printed  series  of 
records  of  marriage  licences  issued  in  the  Archdeaconry  of 
Chichester  in  Sussex.^ 

2  April  1711     John    Standridge   of  Boxgrove,   bachelor   and 
Sarah  Quinell  of  Sidlesham,  maiden. 
Sureties  —  Christopher  Harris  of  Chichester, 

bricklayer 
Samuel  Plummer  of  the  same,  victualler. 

As  no  ages  are  given,  hut  the  names  of  bondsmen  are 
listed,  apparently  no  allegations  were  preserved.  After  1754, 
in  the  Archdeaconry  of  Chichester,  the  surrogates  obtained 
allegations  (also  known  as  affidavits)  which  add  to  the  in- 
formation on  the  persons  concerned.  Note  the  following 
from  Calendar  of  Sussex  Marriage  Licences.  .  .  .  Archdeacon- 
ry of  Chichester  1731-1774:" 

1755  Sept  30  William  Burrell  of  Pulborough  (11  months) 
husbandman,  b.,  aged  24,  and  Sarah  Chalk- 
ritt  of  the  same,  at  West  Ham  (one  year), 
spr.,    aged    20    (consent,    her   f.    George   C); 


8.  Calendar    of    Sussex    Marriage    Licences    (Archdeaconry    of    Chichester)     1575- 
1730,    (London:   Sussex  Record  Society,   1909)   Vol.  9,  Page  187. 

9.  Ihid.,  Volume  32. 

Further   interpretation    of   the   two   examples   quoted   will   he   found    by  reading 
the   "Introductions"  and   "Abbreviations"  given  in   the  above  publications. 
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ss.    the   sd.   W.B.   and   Thomas   Backshell   of 
the  same,  farmer  (Pulborough)   (a.b.) 

1755  July  28  John  Parlett  of  Arundell  (from  his  birth), 
glover  and  felmonger,  b.,  aged  27,  and  Ann 
Taylor  of  the  same  (from  her  birth),  m., 
aged  32;  ss.  the  sd.  J.P.  and  John  Smart  of 
Chichester,  glover  (Arundell.) 

Note  how  valuable  this  particular  set  of  records  is.  Wil- 
liam Burrell  had  resided  only  eleven  months  in  Pulborough. 
John  Parlett  had  resided  in  his  birthplace,  Arundell,  all  the 
time  prior  to  his  application  for  a  marriage  licence. 

As  previously  mentioned  a  special  licence  had  to  be  ob- 
tained if  the  marriage  was  to  take  place  in  some  parish  out- 
side the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops,  archdeacons  or  pecu- 
liars of  the  diocese  in  which  the  persons  concerned  resided. 
This  special  licence  could  only  be  granted  by  the  officials  ap- 
pointed by  an  archbishop.  Therefore,  consideration  must  be 
given  to  the  licences  granted  by  the  Faculty  Office  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury;  the  Registry  of  the  Vicar-General  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (both  offices  being  in  Lon- 
don); and  the  Pxegistry  of  the  Archbishop  of  York  at  York. 

It  appears  that  many  persons  who  married  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  diocese  in  which  they  resided,  also  ob- 
tained licences  from  the  officials  appointed  by  the  Arch- 
bishops of  Canterbury  and  York.  Provided  the  officials 
were  satisfied  that  sufficient  reasons  and  securities  were 
given,  a  licence  to  marry  was  granted  upon  the  payment  of 
the  fees  demanded. 

Excellent  work  has  been  accomplished  in  printing  ab- 
stracts from  the  records  of  the  Faculty  Office  and  the  Vicar- 
General's  Office.  The  publications  of  the  Harleian  Society 
and  of  the  British  Record  Society  (The  Index  Library  series) 
are  of  real  value.  One  should  always  read  the  "Introduc- 
tions" and  "Prefaces"  for  guidance  as  to  what  actually  has 
been  put  into  print.  The  publication,  London  Marriage  Li- 
cences 1521-1869'*'  contains  a  veritable  mine  of  informa- 
tion, but  the  title  of  the  book  is  misleading  to  the  unwary. 
This  book's  material  must  not  be  accepted  as  a  complete 
record  of  all  marriage  licences  issued  from  the  various  courts 
in  London.  The  "Introduction"  states,  "I  extracted  the  most 

10.    Joseph  Foster,    (ed.)   London  Marriage  Licences   (London:   1887). 
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important  of  them."  What  the  compiler  considered  unimport' 
ant  to  him  may  be  the  actual  record  one  is  seeking. 

Here  is  an  example  taken  from  the  above  book,  London 
Marriage  Licences: — 

Samuel  Swann  of  Thedlethorp,  Co.  Lincoln,  Gent.,  bachelor, 
age  23  and  Katherine  Sprignell,  spinster  age  22,  daughter 
of  Katherine  Sprignell  of  Petworth,  Sussex,  who  consents 
— At  St.  Clement  Danes,  Middlesex.  18  September  1662. 
Issued  from  the  Faculty  Office. 

Thus  a  man  from  the  County  of  Lincoln  in  the  eastern 
part  of  England  obtained  a  licence  to  marry  a  woman  from 
the  County  of  Sussex  on  the  south  coast,  with  the  marriage 
to  take  place  in  St.  Clement  Danes  (London),  a  locality  quite 
some  distance  from  the  other  two  places. 

In  the  publication,  Marriage  Allegations  in  the  Registry' 
of  the  Vicar-General  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  1660- 
1679,"  there  appears  on  page  51: 

The  earliest  volume  now  in  existence  commences  25  July 
1660.  I  have  taken  all,  except  those  persons  evidently  of  the 
very  humblest  rank. 

In  searching  this  volume,  perhaps  the  record  of  a  mar- 
riage licence  one  is  seeking  may  be  among  those  rejected 
as  being  concerned  with  the  "humblest  rank."  However,  the 
later  publications  of  The  Harleian  Society  (volumes  33 
and  34)'"'  contain  references  to  all  those  marriage  allega- 
tions of  the  Vicar-General's  Office  omitted  from  volume  23. 

The  following  is  an  example,  taken  from  the  parish  reg- 
isters of  Kinlet,  Shropshire,  of  how  the  marriage  allega- 
tions of  the  Vicar-General's  Office  solved  a  problem: 

Parish  Registers  of  Kinlet,  Salop 

Anne  daughter  of  Thomas  Mountford  and  Elir 

Lacon  Thomas  son  of  Thomas  Mountford  and  Eliz 
Will  son  of  Thomas  Mountford  and  Eli: 

John  son  of  Thomas  Mountford  and  Eliz 

Chr  16  Mar  1688/9  Catherine  dau  of  Thomas  Mountford  and  Eli: 

1690    Thomas  Mountford  named  as  Churchwarden 

Chr    3  Oct    1691     Sarah  dau  of  Thomas  Mountford  and  Eli: 


Chr 

2  Oct 

1680 

Chr 

6  Sep 

1682 

Chr 

7  Sep 

1684 

Chr 

11  Apr 

1687 

n.  Harleian  Society,  Allegations  for  Marriage  Licences  issued  by  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  Westminster,  1558-1699,  also  the  Vicar  General  of  the  Arch' 
bishop  of  Canterbury  1600-1679,  (London:  Harleian  Society,  1886)  vol.  23. 

12.  Ibid.,  Volumes  33  and  34  (1892).  However,  the  details  printed  are  abstracts 
from  the  Act  Books  only,  being  briefer  than  the  actual  documents. 
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Bur    3  Mar  1693/4  Sara  dau  of  Thomas  Mountford 

Bur  15  Dec    1696    Ann  dau  of  Thomas  Mountford  and  Eliz 

Bur    6  Apr    1706    WilHam  son  of  Thomas  Mountford 

Bur  19  Oct    1709    EHzabeth  wife  of  Thomas  Mountford 

Bur    7  Nov    1719    Thomas  Mountford 

The  reference  book,  Lewis's  Topographical  Dictionary  of 
England  (1833  edition),  records  that  Kinlet  is  a  parish  in 
the  Archdeaconry  of  Salop  and  the  Diocese  of  Hereford, 
and  the  map  shows  this  parish  to  be  situated  in  the  extreme 
south  of  the  County  of  Salop  (Shropshire)  on  the  border 
of  the  County  of  Worcester.  The  excellent  (but  partial) 
Shropshire  Marriage  Index,  by  the  late  Percival  Boyd,  failed 
to  show  a  marriage  for  Thomas  Mountford  to  Elizabeth,  his 
wife.  In  case  of  phonetic  error  a  check  was  made  not  only  of 
Mountford,  but  also  Mounford,  Miimford,  Miinford,  and 
other  possible  spellings.  There  is  no  Boyd's  Marriage  Index 
for  the  nearby  counties  of  Worcester  or  Stafford.  If  a  marriage 
licence  was  obtained  within  the  same  diocese,  the  marriage  li- 
cence records  would  be  at  the  Hereford  Diocesan  Office.  If  one 
of  the  persons  had  a  residence  in  the  adjoining  county  of  Wor- 
cester, and  obtained  a  licence  there,  the  record  would  be  at 
the  Worcester  Diocesan  Office.  Or  if  one  were  a  resident 
of  the  northern  part  of  Shropshire,  (which  is  mainly  in  the 
diocese  of  Lichfield),  or  in  the  adjoining  county  of  Stafford 
(which  is  also  in  the  diocese  of  Lichfield),  the  marriage  li- 
cence might  be  at  the  Diocesan  Office,  Lichfield,  Stafford- 
shire. These  are  only  a  few  of  the  possibilities.  None  of  the 
diocesan  records  of  marriage  licences  issued  for  Hereford, 
Worcester,  or  Lichfield  have  been  fully  published  for  the 
period  around  1670-1680.  If  both  of  the  persons  desired  to 
marry  outside  of  the  Diocese  of  Hereford,  and  not  in  a  dio- 
cese of  their  particular  residence,  a  marriage  licence  might 
have  been  obtained  either  from  the  Faculty  Office  or  the 
Vicar-General's  Office,  both  under  the  authority  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  both  in  London. 

In  1892,  The  Harleian  Society  published  volume  34  of 
its  series.  Allegations  for  Marriage  Licences  Issued  by  the 
Vicar-General  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  1669  to 
1679."^  On  page  237  was  found: 

1679  May   12    Thomas  Mountford  of  Kinlet,  Co  Salop,  Yeo- 
man, Bachr.,  abt.  30. 
Elizabeth   Faulkner,   of  the   same,   spr.   about 

13.   Jbid. 
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30,  at  own  disposal.  (To  be  married)  at  St. 
Martin's  in  the  Fields,  County  Middlesex. 

This  is  the  record  of  the  issuance  of  a  licence  to  marry. 
The  couple  from  Shropshire,  (over  100  miles  northwest  of 
London),  went  to  London  and  were  married  there. 

The  records  of  the  Archbishop  of  York  are  kept  at  the 
Diocesan  Registry  in  the  City  of  York.  The  following  is  taken 
from  The  Northern  Genealogist  for  1886  (volume  2): 

York  Marriage  Bonds.  The  marriage  bonds  in  the  Arch- 
bishop's Registry  commence  in  1660,  the  earlier  ones  being 
traditionally  said  to  have  been  made  away  with  by  Mr. 
Paver  .  .  .  There  is  also  in  the  Registry  a  portion  of  a  mar- 
riage Act  Book  for  about  the  year  1620.  The  following  selec- 
tions are  chiefly  of  such  names  as  are  known  to  us  to  be  of 
interest.  The  affidavits  or  allegations  begin  to  be  filed  with 
the  bonds  in  1733. 

Then  appears  a  number  of  references  to  marriage  licences 
issued  by  the  Archbishop  of  York's  Registry,  but  as  the  fore- 
going quotation  points  out,  they  are  only  a  few  selections  out 
of  the  huge  collection.  Here  is  one  that  shows  how  a  man 
from  Cheshire  (county)  applied  for  a  licence  to  marry  a 
woman  from  County  Durham,  and  the  marriage  was  to  take 
place  in  the  County  of  York: 

1735  Aug  28    John    Arden    of    Stockport,    Cheshire,    Esqr, 
bachelor  age  26  and 

Sarah  Pepper  of  the  Grainge,  County  Dur- 
ham, spinster  age  21  (To  be  married  at  York 
Cathedral,  or  Scarbro'  or  Old  Malton). 

In  the  Victoria  History  of  the  County  of  Lancaster'*  ap- 
pears information  that  Henry  Hulton  died  childless  in  1737, 
having  entered  in  the  several  estates  of  his  father.  He  died 
without  issue,  having  a  short  time  before  his  death  married 
Eleanor  Copley.  His  burial  appears  in  the  parish  registers 
of  Deane,  Lancashire,  "5  November  1737,  Henery  Hulton  of 
Over  Hilton,  Esqr."  What  was  the  identity  of  his  wife,  and 
where  were  they  married?  Boyd's  partial  Marriage  Index  for 
Lancashire  failed  to  trace  the  entry.  The  records  of  marriage 
licences  issued  in  the  Archdeaconry  of  Chester  and  in  the 
Archdeaconry  of  Richmond  failed  to  show  any  clues.  The 
records  of  the  Archbishop  of  York  for  marriage  licences  dis- 

14.    The   Victoria  History  of  the  County  of  Lancaster,  volume   5   p.  29,    (London: 
1911.) 
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closed  the  following,  as  quoted  from  The  Northern  Geneal- 
ogist: 

1735  27  Sept  Henry  Hulton  of  Hulton,  Lanes.,  Esqr.,  bache- 
lor, age  50,  and  Eleanor  Copley  of  Thorn- 
hill,  spinster,  aged  18  years,  with  consent  of 
her  mother  Ellen  Copley  of  Thornhill  (to  be 
married  at  Thornhill.)- 

The  printed  parish  register  of  Thornhill,  Yorkshire,  shows 
that  the  marriage  took  place  there,  but  no  mention  is  made 
in  the  entry  as  to  ages,  the  names  of  the  bride's  mother,  or  that 
the  marriage  took  place  by  licence: 

29  September  1735  Henry  Hulton  of  Hulton,  Esq.,  in  the 
Parish  of  Dean  in  ye  Cou  of  Lancashire 
and  Eleanor  Copley  of  this  town. 

In  this  case  the  partial  Marriage  Index  of  Yorkshire  by 
Percival  Boyd  also  carries  a  reference  to  the  marriage  at 
Thornhill,  but  in  many  instances  there  is  not  an  easy-to-use 
index  available.  When  a  marriage  record  is  not  traced  in  the 
usual  locality  of  residence  or  in  a  nearby  parish,  the  records 
of  marriage  licences  issued  may  trace  it. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  sources  to  consider: 

i.  Printed  or  other  copied  records  of  marriage  licence  bonds, 
allegations  (affidavits)  and  act  books  (calendars). 

ii.  The  diocesan  registries  where  the  records  may  now  be 
stored. 

iii.  The  county  record  offices  where  the  records  may  have 
been  deposited  by  the  ecclesiastical  officials. 

When  the  parish  register  indicates  that  a  marriage  took 
place  by  licence,  an  effort  should  be  made  to  trace  the  docu- 
ments or  other  possible  record  made  when  the  licence  was 
issued.  The  following  rules  should  be  applied  in  trying  to 
determine  where  to  seek  a  marriage  licence  record: 

i.  Check  A  Topographical  Dictionary  of  England  (editions 
of  1831  and  1833  only)  (which  reference  book  includes 
Monmouthshire),  or  A  Topographical  Dictionary  of  Wales 
(edition  of  1833  only)  for  details  as  to  the  classification 
of  a  parish,  whether  it  is  a  peculiar;  in  a  certain  a/rch- 
deaconry  or  other  ecclesiastical  division,  diocese,  and 
province. ^^ 

ii.  Where  the  Topographical  Dictionaries  are  not  available, 


15.    Samuel  Lewis,  published  in  London  1831  and  1833.  op.  cit. 
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publications  on  the  history  of  a  parish  or  a  county  may 
disclose  the  desired  information. 

When  an  entry  in  a  parish  register  is  marked  "licence" 
and  a  search  in  the  archdeaconry  or  diocesan  records  fails 
to  trace  the  allegation,  bond,  or  a  reference  in  an  act  hook, 
there  may  be  several  reasons: 

i.  The  marriage  bond  or  allegation  may  have  been  lost, 
either  in  the  registry  or  by  the  person  who  retained  it 
after  the  licence  had  been  issued.  For  instance,  a  surro- 
gate may  have  issued  the  licence  without  returnmg  the 
details  to  the  diocesan  registry. 

ii.  The  record  may  have  been  returned  to  the  diocesan 
registry  many  years  after  the  licence  had  been  issued, 
in  which  case  the  allegation  or  bond  may  be  filed  in  the 
wrong  year  and  briefly  listed  in  the  act  book  some  years 
after  the  date  of  issue. 

iii.  If  the  parish  concerned  was  a  peculiar,  the  records  may 
never  have  been  placed  in  the  diocesan  registry,  and  may 
be  difficult  to  trace. 

iv.  It  is  possible  that  the  marriage  licence  was  issued  by  the 
officials  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  or  Archbishop 
of  York. 

Valuable  work  has  been  performed  by  those  untiring  in- 
dividuals who  have  made  available  in  print  the  abstracts 
of  the  marriage  bonds,  allegations,  and  act  books.  These  publi- 
cations often  cover  only  the  earlier  periods,  and  a  vast 
amount  of  work  is  yet  to  be  accomplished  to  copy  the  bal- 
ance, at  least  down  to  1823,  when  the  former  method  of 
allegations  was  changed,  or  down  to  1837  when  the  new 
form  of  registration  of  marriages  came  into  use. 

There  is  additional  valuable  information  to  be  found  in 
the  publication,  Gloucestershire  Mnrriage  Allegations  1637 
to  1680,  especially  in  the  "Introduction,"'*'  by  Brian  Frith, 
and  the  special  article  "Notes  of  the  History  of  Marriage 
Licences,"  by  Patrick  McGrath.'' 


16.  "Introduction,'"    Gloucestershire   Marriage   Allegations,    Brian    Frith,    1637-1680, 
(Records  Section  of  the  Bristol  and  Gloucestershire  Archaeological  Society:  1954.). 

17.  "Notes   on   the   History  of  Marriage   Licences,"   Patrick  McGrath,   Jbi<i. 
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Chapter  Fifteen 

THE  NONCONFORMISTS,  THEIR  HISTORY 
AND  RECORDS 

A  MONG  the  wide  variety  of  sources  from  which  genealogi- 
cal information  may  be  gleaned,  are  the  records  of  the 
religious  organizations  collectively  described  as  Protestant 
Nonconformists,  Nonconformists,  and  occasionally  as  Dissen- 
ters. It  is  necessary  to  appreciate  the  importance,  not  only  of 
the  records  but  also  of  the  great  social  and  [political  changes 
affected  by  members  of  these  religious  societies  and  their 
predecessors.  Therefore,  a  few  notes  are  relevant  on  the  strug- 
gles of  these  organizations  and  of  our  ancestors  who  brought 
them  into  existence. 

Before  there  were  any  religious  groups  called  Noncon- 
formists, there  had  to  be  a  protest  and  schism  from  the  abso- 
lute power  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  This  absolute 
power  was  due,  not  only  to  the  physical  force  that  the 
church  was  able  to  command,  but  also  to  the  centuries-long 
control  of  ideas  and  thinking. 

]ohn  Wyclif  became  the  leader  of  a  strong  reform  move- 
ment in  England.  He  was  born  in  Yorkshire  about  1324,  and 
studied  philosophy,  theology,  and  law  at  Oxford  University. 
He  studied  the  Scriptures  and  saw  a  great  contrast  between 
what  the  Church  was  in  his  day  and  what  it  had  been  in 
New  Testament  times.  He  had  the  Latin  Vulgate  translated 
into  English;  he  assailed  the  organization  of  the  Church,  its 
doctrines,  practices,  and  other  activities  not  authorized  by 
the  Bible.  He  was  the  first  English  reformer  to  deny  the  dog- 
mas and  break  with  the  traditions  of  the  past  and  affirm  the 
freedom  of  religious  thought.  He  died  in  1384,  and  his 
followers,  the  Lollards,  were  suppressed  by  force. 

His  work  bore  fruit  in  such  men  as  John  Huss  of  Bo- 
hemia, who  stood  for  the  rights  of  individual  conscience. 
He  was  burned  at  the  stake  in  1415.  Then  began  the  Renais- 
sance or  New  Leanung,  in  which  the  hold  on  men's  minds  of 
dogmatic  spiritual  authority  was  loosened  and  made  them 
less  obedient  to  the  Church  and  Pope. 
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Martin  Luther  was  born  in  1483.  He  became  one  of 
the  great  benefactors  of  mankind,  having,  at  the  risk  of  his 
own  life,  fought  for  the  rights  of  the  individual.  Out  of  the 
Protestant  movement  came  liberty  of  conscience  and  political 
freedom.  Luther's  contemporaries  were  Zwingli  in  Switzer- 
land and  Erasmus  throughout  Europe,  but  their  opinions  dif- 
fered on  many  doctrines.  After  Zwingli  was  killed  in  1531, 
John  Calvin  (1509-1565)  continued  the  reform.  The  Reform- 
ers, Luther,  Zwingli,  and  Calvin,  differed  from  the  Roman 
Church  and  from  each  other. 

In  theory,  Luther's  church  government  was  to  be  by  the 
congregation,  but  later  he  concluded  that  authority  was 
needed,  and  in  practice  he  placed  the  princes  at  the  head 
of  the  church  in  the  respective  territories  they  controlled. 

Calvin  taught  that  the  highest  officer  in  the  church  was 
the  elder.  His  teachings  gave  rise  to  the  name  Presbyterian 
Church  in  English-speaking  countries,  meaning  the  church 
of  the  presbyters  or  the  elders'  church. 

The  Church  of  England  maintained  the  supremacy  of  the 
bishops  as  the  highest  authority  in  the  church  and  direct 
successors  of  the  apostles,  but  subordinated  them  to  the  King 
and  Parliament.  Outside  England,  the  Church  of  England 
is  called  AngUcan  or  EpiscopaUan.  This  name  is  indicative 
of  their  belief  that  the  Episcopus  (bishop)  is  the  highest 
officer.  All  the  reformers  attacked  the  authority  of  the  Pope 
and  in  its  place  substituted  their  own  interpretation  of  the 
scriptures.  In  theory  they  believed  in  religious  liberty,  but  in 
practice  they  believed  in  it  only  for  themselves  and  their  fol- 
lowers. All  others  were  persecuted  by  the  state  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  leaders  in  control  of  the  church  of  the  particular 
time.  Today  all  Protestants  denounce  the  use  of  force  to 
procure  religious  conformity.  The  reformers  made  the  scrip- 
tures available  for  everyone,  asserted  the  right  to  individual 
interpretation  thereof,  and  eventually  led  the  way  to  religious 
tolerance. 

The  decisive  beginning  of  the  Reformation  in  England 
may  be  taken  from  the  Act  of  Supremacy  in  1534  when 
King  Henry  VIII  appointed  himself  "...  the  only  supreme 
head  on  earth  of  the  Church  of  England.  .  .  .'"  Every  clerg>'- 
man  derived   from  the   King  his  right  to  exercise  spiritual 


I.    A  Short  History  of  the  English   People,  J.   R.   Green,   London:    1895. 
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powers.  The  changes  in  religion  were  by  royal  decree,  and 
the  sermons  from  the  pulpits  were  the  echoes  of  the  royal 
will.  At  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  Henry  VIII  had  prom- 
ised an  English  Bible,  but  it  was  not  until  1538  that  the 
edition  by  Miles  Coverdale  was  published.  The  introduction 
of  the  Bible  into  the  churches  gave  a  new  opening  for  the 
demands  of  the  Protestants,  and  the  young  men  and  women 
alike  read  and  expounded  the  scriptures.  The  Reformation 
in  England  was  social  and  political,  and  the  religion  adopted 
by  the  monarchy  determined  the  religion  of  the  country.  Be- 
tween 1534  and  1563  Articles  of  Religion  were  adopted  and 
later  repealed.  The  English  Book  of  Common  Prayer  was 
introduced  in  1548/9. 

A  return  was  made  to  Catholicism  under  Queen  Mary 
in  1555.  Shortly  after  the  succession  of  Queen  Elizabeth  I,  a 
compromise  church,  largely  Protestant  in  dogma  but  with 
an  organization  and  liturgy  patterned  after  that  of  Rome, 
was  accepted  in  1563  by  the  majority  of  the  clergy  and  the 
people.  Of  those  who  openly  refused,  a  few  were  persecuted, 
but  many  were  undisturbed.  Various  groups  existed,  referred 
to  as  disseniers  or  nonconformists,  as  they  dissented  with 
the  church  established  by  law  and  would  not  conform  to 
its  demands  in  spiritual  matters  and  public  worship. 

The  Puritans  were  so  called  because  of  their  wish  to 
purify  the  existing  church,  to  make  it  more  Protestant  and 
to  exclude  Romish  forms  in  favor  of  a  more  simple  ritual. 
Early  in  their  history,  they  had  no  objection  to  Episcopacy, 
that  is,  the  rule  of  the  church  by  bishops.  During  the  first 
years  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  I,  the  Bible  was  open  for  all 
to  read  and  discuss,  and -the  Queen's  aim  was  moderation 
and  political  calm.  Thomas  Cartwright,  whose  studies  at 
Geneva,  Switzerland,  had  filled  him  with  fanatical  Cal- 
vinistic  Presbyterianism,  preached  against  the  rule  of  the 
Church  of  England  bishops,  and  wanted  to  substitute  in 
its  place  the  absolute  rule  of  presbyters  (or  elders),  and 
without  any  toleration  of  other  beliefs. 

The  pressure  of  the  Pope  of  Rome  urging  European 
rulers  to  make  war  on  England,  together  with  the  pressures 
from  within,  caused  Elizabeth  I  in  1593  to  bestow  powers 
on  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission  to  proceed  against  heresy, 
schisms,  and  nonconformity.  Persecution  drew  the  Puritan 
clergy  and  the  Presbyterians  closer  together.  Another  group, 
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the  Separatists,  who  were  also  known  as  Brownists,  were 
enthusiastically  in  favor  of  the  rejection  of  a  state  church. 
They  grew  in  membership  to  more  than  twenty  thousand  and 
organized  their  own  churches.  These,  and  other  illegal  assem- 
blies for  religious  worship  were  known  as  Conventicles. 
Following  persecution  they  left  England  for  Holland  and  ul- 
timately America.  Among  them  were  those  who  became  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers  of  the  Mayflower  in  1620.  They  were  the 
forerunners  of  the  Independents  or,  as  they  are  now  known, 
the  Congregationalists. 

Luther,  Zwingli,  and  Calvin  believed  that  the  Christian 
Church  had  had  a  continuous  existence  from  the  time  of 
the  apostles.  Most  of  the  early  reformers  did  not  dare  re- 
ject infant  baptism,  for  to  do  so  would  be  to  admit  that 
the  Christian  Church,  as  a  divine  church,  had  ceased  to 
exist  after  infant  baptism  had  become  general  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church. 

Nevertheless  there  arose  in  Switzerland  about  1525  a  rad- 
ical movement,  some  members  of  which  believed  there 
had  been  an  apostacy;  they  were  called  Anabaptists.  Because 
the  Bible  made  no  mention  of  infant  baptism,  they  de- 
nounced it  as  an  invention  of  the  Pope,  and  claimed  that 
the  voluntary  baptism  of  an  adult  was  the  only  valid  ordi- 
nance. Among  the  English  exiles  in  Holland,  a  congrega- 
tion became  known  as  Baptists  as  they  adopted  the  doc- 
trines of  baptism  by  immersion  as  the  correct  form,  and 
on  their  return  to  England  brought  this  and  other  doctrines 
with  them.  Those  who  denied  the  doctrines  of  the  Holy 
Trinity  were  known  as  Unitarians. 

The  Society  of  Friends  or  Quakers  was  a  group  founded 
by  George  Fox.  He  was  born  in  1624  in  Leicestershire, 
and  being  a  man  of  honesty  of  purpose  was  impelled  by  his 
conscience  to  preach  the  truth  as  he  understood  it  from 
the  scriptures.  In  1650  he  was  imprisoned,  and  during  his 
imprisonment  he  bade  one  of  the  justices,  Gervas  Bennet, 
to  "tremble  at  the  word  of  the  Lord,"  whereupon  the  jus- 
tice returned  a  derisive  answer  giving  George  Fox  and  his 
friends  the  name  of  Quakers.  By  1652  there  were  meetings 
of  these  people  in  many  parts  of  central  and  northern  Eng- 
land; in  1654  they  first  preached  in  Wales. 

James  I  (1603-1625),  and  Charles  I  (1625-1649),  grad- 
ually assumed  more  power,  became  despotic,  and  persecuted 
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any  who  did  not  agree  with  the  state.  Charles  I  appointed 
men  to  introduce  Romish  doctrine,  and  to  turn  religion 
into  an  attack  on  English  liberty.  The  majority  of  the  clergy 
and  people  were  Puritans.  Parliament  met  in  1629  to  protest, 
but  the  King  dissolved  it.  From  then  on  thousands  immigrated 
to  America.  By  1640,  when  the  King  was  forced  to  call  Parlia- 
ment back,  Presbyterianism  was  strong  among  the  middle 
classes.  There  was  another  party  which  had  also  risen  during 
exile  in  Holland  who,  in  the  future  were  to  be  called  Inde- 
p>endents.  They  supported,  but  differed  from,  the  Presbyter- 
ians. Street  fighting  between  those  who  supported  Reform 
and  those  who  supported  the  Episcopacy  and  the  King 
created  alarm,  and  the  nicknames  Roundheads  and  Cava- 
liers were  given  to  the  factions.  Parliament  was  bent  on 
stripping  the  King  of  despotic  powers,  and  the  King  was 
resolved  on  war  which  broke  out  in  August,  1642.  The  Scot- 
tish Government  signed  a  "Covenant,"  and  the  English 
House  of  Commons  "with  uplifted  hands"  pledged  to  ob- 
serve it,  and  to  "bring  the  Churches  of  God  in  the  three 
Kingdoms"  (England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland)  "to  the  near- 
est conjunction  and  uniformity  in  religion  .  .  .  that  we,  and 
our  posterity  after  us,  may  as  brethren  live  in  faith  and 
love"  and  eradicate  Papistry  and  superstition,  and  to  pre- 
serve  liberty. 

With  the  rise  of  men  like  Oliver  Cromwell  and  other 
leaders  in  Parliament,  who  ruled  the  country  during  the 
Civil  War  and  until  1660,  Nonconformity  increased  in 
numbers  though  it  was  divided  into  groups,  such  as  Pres- 
byterians (who  wanted  to  reform  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land), Independents  (later  called  Congregationalists),  Bap- 
tists, and  Quakers  (who  were  members  of  the  Society  of 
Friends).  With  the  triumph  of  the  Battle  of  Naseby  in  1645, 
Parliament  had  defeated  the  King  and  laid  the  foundations 
for  the  political  and  religious  freedoms  known  today.  At  this 
defeat  of  the  King  the  Presbyterians  wanted  the  Church  of 
England  to  be  the  only  church,  and  wanted  the  sectaries 
or  other  Nonconformists  suppressed.  However,  a  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Church  of  England  was  effected,  and  Presbyter- 
ian and  Independent  ministers  were  gradually  settled  in  the 
parishes,  displacing  the  Popish  and  Royalist  rectors  and 
vicars  who  were  ejected.  Laws  instituted  by  Oliver  Crom- 
well protected  the  Quakers  and  other  Nonconformists.  Jews 
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were  permitted  to  return  to  England,  the  first  time  since  they 
had  been  expelled  in  1290. 

Oliver  Cromwell  set  up  military  men  throughout  the 
country;  Parliament  consisted  of  his  nominees,  and  he  was 
virtually  a  dictator.  When  Cromwell  died,  his  son,  Richard, 
succeeded  him,  but  for  a  short  time.  The  people  were  tired 
of  military  rule  and  wanted  the  King.  In  May,  1660,  Charles 
II  became  King  of  England,  and  Puritanism  fell  from  power. 
The  men  who  had  formed  the  army,  and  the  Cromwellian 
government,   became   farmers   and   traders   again. 

With  the  return  of  a  king  came  corruption  and  debauch- 
ery in  Court  and  Parliament,  but  at  large  the  English  peo- 
ple were  what  Puritanism  had  made  them — serious,  earnest, 
sober  in  life,  industrious,  and  lovers  of  freedom.  Those 
clergymen  who  had  been  ejected  from  their  parishes  during 
the  Civil  War,  if  living,  were  reinstated.  Nearly  two  thou- 
sand rectors  and  vicars  (or  about  one-fifth  of  the  clergy) 
were  driven  from  their  parishes  as  Nonconformists.  Among 
these  men  were  some  of  the  finest  thinkers  in  the  country. 
By  thus  forcing  out  the  Puritans,  the  Church  of  England 
suffered  great  injury  intellectually  and  soon  became  stag- 
nant, a  condition  that  lasted  for  several  decades.  From  the 
time  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity  in  1662  that  required  clergy- 
men, university  fellows,  and  schoolmasters  to  accept  every- 
thing in  the  Bonk  of  Common  Prayer  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, the  rise  and  influence  of  separate  and  various  Non- 
conformist churches  can  be  seen. 

Persecution  of  Nonconformists  continued  from  time  to 
time,  but  broke  down  against  the  wealth  and  numbers  of 
these  new  sectarians.  After  the  Revolution  of  1688,  when 
James  II  was  deposed,  the  Toleration  .Act  in  1689  brought 
freedom  of  worship  to  the  Nonconformist.  Roman  Catholic 
priests  and  schoolteachers  were,  until  1778,  liable  to  life  im- 
prisonment. 

In  1707,  when  Great  Britain  was  formed  by  the  Union 
of  Scotland  with  England  and  Wales,  Scottish  law  and  legal 
administration  remained  unaltered,  and  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  England  and  Wales,  and  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Scotland  remained  unchanged.  For  political  reasons  the 
Tories  wanted  to  exclude  the  Nonconformists  from  offices  in 
municipal  governments.  In  1711  they  passed  the  Occasional 
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Conformity  Bill  through  Parliament,  which  was  directed 
against  those  Protestant  Nonconformists  who  would  qualify 
for  office  in  the  boroughs  (towns  and  cities)  by  attending 
and  receiving  the  sacrament  at  the  Church  of  England  once 
a  year,  and  then  worshipping  in  the  Nonconformist  chapel 
of  their  choice  regularly.  This  measure  was  not  successfully 
enforced  and  was  repealed  in  1715. 

For  several  decades  following  1700,  religion  seemed  to 
be  stagnant.  Many  Church  of  England  ministers  held  par- 
ishes in  plurality — that  is  they  held  the  income  of  two  or 
more  parishes  at  one  time.  Often  they  did  not  reside  in  any 
of  them  but  poorly  paid  a  curate  to  do  the  work.  The  popu- 
lation was  increasing  in  numbers,  but  nothing  was  done  to 
instruct  the  poorer  classes  in  religion,  so  that  ignorance 
and  brutality  abounded.  The  middle  class,  however 
mained   religious. 


re- 


\^\ 


PLATE    1.   John  Wesley  (1703-1791)  preaching  at  a  village  cross. 
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John  Wesley  (1703-1791),  (see  Plate  I)  and  his 
brother,  Charles,  became  leaders  in  reviving  religious  fervor. 
By  1784  there  were  at  least  354  Wesleyan  Methodist 
chapels,  and  there  were  probably  more  than  100,000  mem- 
bers by  1791.  The  influence  of  these  two  brothers  affected 
every  part  of  English  religion.  Howel  Harris  in  1738  founded 
the  Welsh  Calvinistic  Methodists.  .About  1756  a  religious 
society  known  as  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon's  hJew  Con- 
nexion was  founded.  Whitfield  was  the  great  preacher  and 
exponent  of  Calvanistic  Methodism.  Robert  R.aikes  of  Glou- 
cester opened  the  first  Sunday  Schools  for  children.  The 
Revivalists  also  left  their  deep  mark  upon  the  Church  of 
England  so  that  the  ministers  became  devoted  to  their  work 
among  the  parishioners.  They  formed  a  great  Evangelical 
movement,  bringing  the  moral  and  Christian  teachings  of 
the  Bible  to  their  flocks.  Religion  cleansed  England  of  the 
impurities  of  the  previous  era  and  prepared  the  people  for 
a  greater  understanding  of  the  purposes  of  life.  Although 
since  its  founding  in  1830,  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-day  Saints  had  been  prospering  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  it  was  not  until  1837  that  its  doctrines  were 
presented  to  the  British  people.  According  to  A  Century  of 
Mormonism  in  Great  Britain,'  the  number  who  joined  the 
Church  between  1837  and  1937  was  126,593,  of  whom 
52,387  are  of  record  as  having  left  the  mother  country  for 
.America.  This  emigration  figure  does  not  include  those  who 
left  without  their  departure  being  noted  in  any  of  the  Church 
records.  The  figures  denoting  British  families  who  joined  in 
Australia,  Canada,  New  Zealand,  South  Africa  and  else- 
were  are  not  given. 

It  is  important  to  understand  the  significance  of  these 
religious  contentions  in  relation  to  our  ancestors.  In  Eng- 
land, the  early  Reformers  had  no  intention  of  severing  them- 
selves from  the  Church  of  England;  they  only  wanted  to 
execute  changes  within  that  church  itself.  From  time  to  time 
they  gained  sufficient  power  to  force  some  changes,  but  differ- 
ences of  opinion  between  those  who  were  extreme  and  those 
who  were  conservative  created  insurmountable  difficul- 
ties. The  Church  of  England  became  a  Protestant  Church, 

2.    A  Century  of  Mormotxism  in  Great  Britain,  Richard   L.  Evans,  Salt   Lake  City, 
Deseret  News  Press,   1937. 
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but  retained  a  government  by  bisbops,  and  as  an  "Estab- 
lished"  or  "State"  church,  was  subject  to  Parliament. 

Those  Protestants  who  would  not,  because  of  diverse 
views,  conform  to  the  doctrines,  practices,  and  government 
of  the  Church  of  England,  were  named  and  classed  as 
Nonconformists  or  Dissenters.  At  first  they  met  secretly,  and 
later  openly,  ultimately  building  their  own  meeting  houses 
or  chapels.  They  adopted  different  names,  such  as  Baptist, 
Independent,  Congregational,  Presbyterian,  Quaker  (or  So- 
ciety of  Friends),  and  later  came  the  Calvinistic  Methodist 
and  Wesleyan  Methodist.  Many  of  the  members  of  these 
earlier  denominations  did  not  always  agree,  and  cleavages 
led  to  the  organizing  of  a  host  of  newer  sects,  some  within  a 
union  and  others  entirely  independent.  The  names  of  all 
these  denominations  cannot  be  listed  here,  but  some  have 
unusual  names  like  New  Jerusalemite,  Plymouth  Brethren. 

Since  men  are  at  liberty  to  choose  for  themselves,  a  per- 
son's conception  of  a  doctrine  may  change.  Thus  it  is  possible 
to  find  in  the  history  of  a  family  several  changes  in  church 
affiliations,  sometimes  several  such  changes  in  one  genera- 
tion. Some  families  are  themselves  divided  with  husband, 
wife,  and  children  being  communicants  of  different  churches. 
At  various  times  there  have  been,  both  among  the  rich  and 
the  poor,  those  who  revolted  against  religion  and  were  un- 
believers, refraining  from  church  attendance  of  any  kind. 

The  parish  registers,  described  in  another  chapter,  were 
kept  by  the  ministers  and  clerks  of  the  Established  Church 
of  England.  Unless  these  men  were  unusually  diligent,  they 
recorded  those,  and  only  those,  who  were  baptized  (chris- 
tened), married,  or  buried  by  the  clergymen  of  the  Church 
of  England.  All  others,  whether  Protestants,  Roman  Catho- 
lics, Jews,  or  other  individuals  who  avoided  baptism  (chris- 
tening), marriage,  or  burial  by  a  Church  of  England  min- 
ister, were  rarely  recorded  in  the  parish  registers.'  Since 
1837  when  General  Registration  commenced,  civil  authori- 
ties have  the  power  to  register  births,  marriages,  and  deaths 
without  regard  to  the  religious  affiliations  of  the  persons. 

Any  registers  of  births,  baptisms,  christenings,  burials, 
deaths,  and  sometimes  marriages,  kept  by  Nonconformist  De- 
nominations are  usually  known  by  the  following  terms: 

3.  See  Chapter  17,  "The  Roman  Catholics  and  Their  Records",  for  details  about 
the  Act  of  Parliament  in  1695  concerning  children  born  in  the  parish  but 
not  baptised   (christened)   by  a  Church  of  England  clergyman. 
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i.  Non-Parochial  registers,  the  name  inferring  a  register  that 
was  not  kept  by  the  minister  of  the  Church  of  England 
parish. 

ii.  Nonconformist  registers  is  the  most  commonly-used  name, 
indicating  a  register  kept  by  some  Nonconformist  group. 

iii.  Many  registers  are  referred  to  by  the  name  of  the  de- 
nomination, such  as  Presbyterian  registers.  Registers  of 
the  Baptist  chapel,  Quaker  records.  Friends  records  or 
some  such  similar  designation. 

What  may  one  expect  to  find  in  the  records  of  the  Noncon- 
formists? 

i.  The  minister  recorded  baptisms,  marriages,  and  burials 
at  which  he  officiated  or  which  took  place  among  his 
congregation,  as  also  births  where  there  may  have  been 
no  infant  baptism.  Also  records  of  membership,  excom- 
munication, and  transfers  from  one  congregation  to  an- 
other when  members  changed  residences.  Some  contain 
supplementary  information  on  the  history  and  genealogy 
of  those  mentioned,  but  many  of  these  records  are  dis- 
appointingly barren  of  full  particulars.  Generally,  they 
are  similar  in  content  to  the  parish  registers.  Marriages 
are  recorded  in  some  denominations,  but  between  1754  and 
1837  the  majority  of  Nonconformists  were  married  in  the 
Church  of  England  parish  churches  in  order  to  comply 
with  the  marriage  laws.  No  doubt  many  Nonconformists 
were  married  in  the  Church  of  England  for  convenience 
when  there  was  no  chapel  of  their  own  denomination 
easily  accessible. 

When  and  Why  to  Search  in  the  Non-parochial  registers. 

Consideration    should    he    gi\en    to    the    following    pos- 
sibilities: 

i.  If  any  family  traditions  indicate  Nonconformity,  enquiry 
should  be  made  as  to  whether  the  name  of  the  de- 
nomination is  also  known,  or  failing  that,  the  name  of  the 
chapel  or  village  where  the  family  was  said  to  have 
worshipped. 

ii.  Indications  of  Nonconformity  may  be  noted  by  examin- 
ing the  copies  of  marriage  records  where  the  marriage 
took  place  since  1837  in  a  Nonconformist  chapel.  A 
marriage  in  the  Established  Church  of  England  is  not 
absolute  proof  of  both  parties  being  Episcopalian  as  many 
Nonconformists  will  marry  in  the  parish  church,  some- 
times because  of  "old  custom"  of  the  bride's  or  bride- 
groom's family,  or  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Nonconformist 
denomination  may  not  have  had  a  nearby  meeting  house 
registered  for  marriages.  A  marriage  in  a   register  office 
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may  be  a  partial  clue,  as  many  Nonconformists  married 
civilly  because  their  denomination  did  not  have  a  regis- 
tered meeting  house. 

iii.  Some  families  have  old  memorial  cards  that  were  sent 
out  after  a  funeral  stating  the  death  and  place  of  funeral 
or  burial  of  close  relatives.  Some  indication  of  the  re- 
^  ligion  may  come  out  of  careful  investigation.  It  is  often 

wise  to  look  in  old  Bibles,  prayerbooks,  and  other  religi- 
ous books  handed  down  in  the  family,  as  also  award 
certificates  for  attendance  at  Sunday  School  and  church, 
to  see  if  indications  of  any  denomination  are  given. 

iv.  Occasionally  one  may  be  able  to  trace  in  a  newspaper 
or  magazine  obituary  a  biography  of  a  deceased  relative 
giving  clear  details  of  the  religion  of  the  family. 

v.  If,  having  no  previous  indications  of  Nonconformity,  one 
searches  the  parish  registers  of  the  locality  where  the 
family  was  said  to  be  established,  and  cannot  find  the 
clear  connections  desired,  this  may  be  a  direct  indication 
that,  although,  the  family  was  residing  in  the  district, 
it  avoided  the  parish  church.  However,  in  such  instances, 
it  is  wise  to  copy  all  information  relating  to  the  families 
of  the  same  surname  from  the  parish  register  for  a  period 
of  immediate  concern.  Baptisms,  marriages,  and  burials 
thus  listed  may  fit  into  a  pattern  when  all  other  record 
searches  are  compared  in  a  later  analysis. 

vi.  When  parish  registers  show  marriages  and  burials  of  a 
certain  surname  far  out  of  proportion  to  the  number  of 
baptisms  of  the  said  name,  this  may  indicate  Noncon- 
formity. 

Where  are  the  records  of  the  Nonconformist  chapels? 

Some  thought  should  be  given  as  to  where  the  records 
might  be  and  as  to  which  record  may  be  needed  to  trace  a 
particular  family. 

i.  In  connection  with  the  Registration  Act  that  came  into 
force  in  1837,  the  British  Government  set  in  motion  a 
survey  of  the  records  kept  by  the  Nonconformist  de- 
nominations. All  such  religious  bodies  were  requested 
to  submit  their  records  to  the  Registrar  General,  Somer- 
set House,  London.  Those  records  that  passed  the  condi- 
tions of  authentication  were  retained  by  the  Registrar 
General.  The  collection  relates  to  England  and  Wales 
only. 

a.  A  complete  list  of  the  records  at  Somerset  House  down 
to  1837  is  available,  describing  the  contents  and  periods 
covered  by  each  register."*  There  are  over  six  thousand 

4.  Lists  of  Non-Parochial  Rei^isters  and  Records  in  the  Custody  of  the  Registrar 
General  of  Births,  Deaths  and  Marriages.  London:  Her  Mnjesty's  Stationery  Of- 
fice,   1841. 
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volumes  listed.  The  Quaker  records  are  separately  listed 
at  the  back  of  the  volume.  The  call  number  of  this  list, 
at  the  Genealogical  Society  Library,  Salt  Lake  City  is 
R6A37  (also  F.  Eng  32  and  F.  Eng  34). 
There  is  also  a  copy  of  the  list  at  the  General  Register 
Office,  Somerset  House,  and  some  local  libraries  in  Eng- 
land have  a  copy  of  the  list. 

ii.  Most  Nonconformist   denominations   complied   with    the 
terms  of  the  request,  with  the  following  exceptions: 

a.  Records  that  were  not  acceptable  because  of  doubt 
as  to  the  authenticity  of  the  books. 

b.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  did  not  wish  to  comply 
for  reasons  mostly  concerning  their  internal  church  or- 
ganization system. 

c.  The  Jewish  Synagogues  did  not  deposit  their  records. 

d.  It  is  possible  that  certain  Nonconformists  permitted 
the  request  to  pass  without  any  action  on  their  part. 
Many  records  of  Welsh  Nonconformist  chapels  were  not 
deposited. 

iii.  Some  denominations  deposited  registers  at  Somerset  House 
and  retained  a  copy  for  reference.  Some  of  these  copies, 
as  well  as  additional  registers  which  were  not  deposited 
may  be  found  as  follows: 

a.  The  Quakers  (or  Society  of  Friends)  have  a  complete 
set  of  records  from  the  early  1600s  to  the  present  time. 

b.  Some  registers  and  records  are  in  the  possession  of 
societies  formed  by  denominations  for  the  preservation  of 
history  and  have  central  archives. 

c.  It  is  known  that  some  old  registers  have  been  placed 
in  public  and  private  libraries. 

d.  The  present  minister,  chapel  warden,  or  the  secretary 
of  the  congregation  concerned  may  still  have  the  old 
registers  or  know  where  they  are  housed. 

What  period   of  time   do   the   records   of   the   Nonconformists 
cover? 

Although  Nonconformity  goes  back  earlier  than  1600, 
very  few  records  of  the  denominations  extend  that  early. 
Such  groups  as  the  Presbyterians  and  Independents  (Con- 
gregationalists)  probably  attended  the  Church  of  England 
for  such  events  as  christenings,  marriages,  and  burials,  es- 
pecially during  the  times  when  they  had  controlling  in- 
fluence on  the  Established  Church.  This  is  also  true  of  the 
followers  of  Wesley,  who,  even  though  worshipping  in 
their   own    chapels,    yet    had    christenings,    marriages,    and 
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burials  performed  by  Church  of  England  clergymen.  There- 
fore  in  some  instances  the  parish  registers  are  a  source  for 
their  records. 

As  the  various  denominations  grew  in  strength,  the  ne- 
cessity of  records  became  apparent,  and  many  of  these  rec- 
ords still  exist.  There  are  few  prior  1700,  but  from  then 
until  about  1800  a  great  number  are  extant.  Many  chap- 
els, founded  at  an  early  date,  do  not  have  registers  much 
before  1800,  with  the  majority  of  such  registers  commencing 
at  an  even  later  date.  The  registers  of  the  Nonconformists 
housed  at  Somerset  House  are  concluded  in  1837,  except 
for  a  few  that  continue  to  1857. 

What  areas  did  Nonconformist  Chapels  and  Ministers  serve? 

Because  Nonconformists  did  not  conform  to  the  State  or 
Established  Church  of  England,  they  met  for  worship  in 
their  homes,  or  wherever  opportunity  offered,  their  spiritual 
needs  being  supplied  by  itinerant  preachers.  The  preacher 
encouraged  the  building  of  a  chapel,  near  to  which  he  might 
reside.  He  then  served  worshippers  in  more  distant  places 
by  traveling  to  their  villages  or  towns.  Some  chapels  were 
built  as  a  central  meeting  place  to  serve  the  religious  re- 
quirements of  the  people  in  the  surrounding  villages.  Some 
of  these  members  walked  ten  miles  over  poor  roads  to  get 
to  the  chapel.  These  various  congregations,  with  or  without 
chapels,  formed  into  a  union,  or  circuit,  or  conference,  or 
some  other  name  chosen  by  the  Protestant  denomination 
concerned.  The  district  served  by  the  preacher  covered  a 
large  area,  including  within  it  many  widely  scattered  fami- 
lies, and  such  a  region  or  area  did  not  have  any  relation  to 
a  parish  boundary.  The  preacher  served  several  different 
chapels  situated  in  the  villages  contained  within  the  district. 

Is  the  title  given  to  a  Nonconformist  Register  sometimes  mis- 
leading? 

A  search  in  the  parish  registers  of  Penwortham,  Long- 
ton,  Leyland,  and  Preston,  all  in  Lancashire,  failed  to  trace 
the  birth  or  christening  records  of  a  family,  although  all 
indications  were  that  they  resided  in  those  localities.  It  has 
already  been  pointed  out'  that  the  geographical  description 
of   a    parish    should    be    found    before    embarking   on    any 

5.    See  Chapter  12,  "How  To  Use  Parish  Registers." 
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searches.  Concerning  the  places  named  ahove,  the  follow- 
ing are  part  of  the  descriptions  found  in  A  Topographical 
Dictionary  of  England-/' 

Penwortham.  No    mention    of    any    Nonconformist    meeting 
places. 

Leyland.  A  place  of  worship  for  Wesleyan  Methodists 

was  erected  in  1814. 

Longton.  There    is    a    place    of    worship    for    Wesleyan 

Methodists. 

Preston.  There  are  two  places  of  worship  for  Independ- 

ents, and  one  each  for  Baptists,  the  Society 
of  Friends,  Primitive  and  Wesleyan  Methodists, 
and  Unitarians,  also  two  Roman  Catholic 
Chapels. 

A  check  of  the  map  of  the  locality  will  show  how  each 
place  is  related  to  its  surrounding  parishes  or  places.  (See 
Fig.  1.) 

The  official  list  of  Nonconformist  Registers  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Registrar  General,  Somerset  House,  London,^ 
shows: 

Penwortham.  Not  mentioned. 
Leyland.  Not  mentioned. 

Longton.  Not  mentioned. 

Preston.  Independent   Chapel    founded    1789.   Registers 

commence  1790. 

Presbyterian    Chapel    founded    1718.    Registers 

commence    1763. 

Baptist  Chapel  founded  1782.  Registers  com- 
mence 1782. 

Independent  Chapel   founded    1808.   Registers 

commence  1803. 

Primitive    Methodist    Chapel    founded     1822. 

Registers  commence  1824. 

Lady  Huntingdon's  New  Connexion   founded 

1825.   Registers  commence    1826. 

A  further  check  of  the  map  shows  that  places  close  to 
Penwortham,  Leyland,  and  Longton,  are  Brindle,  Fioole, 
Croston,  Tarleton,  He'sketh,  and  Becconsall,  none  of  which 
is  mentioned  in  the  official  list  of  Non-Parochial  Registers, 
already  mentioned. 

6.  For  places  in  England  (including  Monmouthshire)  use  A  Topographical  Dtc- 
tionary  of  England  (4  vols.;  London,  183L).  For  places  in  Wales  use  A 
Topographical  Dictionary  of  Wales  (2  vols.;  London,   1833.),  op.  cit. 

7.  Lists   of  1^ on-Parochial   Registers,   op.   cit. 
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A  search  was  then  made  of  the  registers  of  the  six 
chapels  listed  under  Preston,  Lancashire,  hut  without  trac- 
ing the  records  of  the  family  concerned.  The  map  shows 
that  the  River  Ribble  is  a  natural  boundary  between  places 
on  the  north,  and  places  on  the  south,  of  the  river.  How- 
ever, natural  boundaries  such  as  mountains  and  rivers  do 
not  limit  the  conscience.  If  the  family  being  sought  were 
followers  of  some  Nonconformist  denomination,  such  as  the 
Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  if  there  were  congregations  in  the 
locality,  where  are  thLir  registers?  If  they  have  been  depos- 
ited in  the  General  Register  Office,  Somerset  House,  Lon- 
don, are  they  listed  under  the  name  of  some  other  town 
or  parish?  Again  the  map  was  checked,  listing  the  names  of 
a  number  of  surrounding  parishes,  towns,  and  villages. 
Kirkham,  Freckleton,  Woodplumpton,  Broughton,  and  a 
few  other  places  within  a  reasonable  distance  could  be  listed, 
but  in  cases  such  as  unions,  circuits,  and  conferences,  it  is 
very  difficult  to  determine  what  distance  may  be  even  re- 
motely reasonable. 

The  official  list  of  Non-Parochial  registers  was  again 
checked,  this  time  starting  at  the  commencement  of  the 
county  and  going  through  the  whole  list,  to  see  if  any  of 
the  nearby  places  are  mentioned.  The  following  reference  was 
noted  in  particular: 

Freckleton,  Parish  of  Kirkham,  Wesleyan  Chapel,  regis- 
ters commence  1810. 

This  register  was  then  checked  at  the  office  of  the  Reg- 
istrar General,  Somerset  House,  London.  The  fly-leaf  of  the 
register  contains  the  following: 

Freckleton  Wesleyan  Chapel  in  the  Parish  of  Kirkham;  at 
Longton  in  the  Parish  of  Penwortham;  at  Leyland  in  the 
Parish  of  Leyland;  and  Preston,  all  in  the  County  of  Lan- 
caster. Methodist  Society  in  or  near  Preston,  Lanes. 

The  entry  of  the  birth  and  baptism  of  the  ancestor  was 
traced  in  this  volume,  together  with  information  on  other 
members  of  the  same  family.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the 
map  shown  in  the  illustration,  and  also  the  distance  of  these 
places  from  the  chief  town  of  the  locality,  Preston:  (See 
Fig.  I.  page  244.) 
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Fig.    I.    Map    illustrating    position    of    Freckleton    in    relation    to    Longton, 
Penwortham,   Leyland,   and  Preston. 
(Based  on  The  Genealogists'  Atlas  of  Lancashire,  Liverpool:  1930.) 

Freckleton  is  IVi  miles  west  of  Preston. 

Leyland  is  5  miles  south  of  Preston. 

Longton  is  5  miles  southwest  of  Preston. 

Penwortham  is  2  miles  southwest  of  Preston. 


Longton  is  therefore  \2Vi  miles  from  Freckleton,  by 
way  of  Preston,  at  the  point  where  the  bridge  crosses  the 
River  Ribble.  Within  the  area  covered  by  this  register,  the 
population  in  1831  was  in  excess  of  65,000  persons.  It  is 
most  likely  that  the  chief  chapel  of  this  Wesleyan  group  was 
at  Freckleton,  although  there  were  chapels  at  Longton,  Ley- 
land,  and  Preston,  but  the  official  list  of  the  Registrar  Gen- 
eral,  Somerset  House,  London,  merely  refers  to  the  name  of 
the  chapel  which  was  named  as  the  first  chapel  on  the  fly- 
leaf of  the  original  Nonconformist  register.  It  is  also  very 
likely  that  the  same  register  covered  a  much  larger  area  than 
even  the  fly-leaf  indicates,  for  an  entry  was  noted  in  the 
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register  for  a  Mary  Ann  Charnock,  born  in  1822,  at  Assit- 
whistle,  undoubtedly  a  phonetic  spelling  of  Oswaldtwistle, 
a  town  15  miles  east  of  Preston,  and  therefore  about  22  miles 
from  Freckleton. 

A  similar  situation  is  found  in  Wales  and  Monmouth- 
shire, but  with  the  added  difficulty  of  identifying  the  place- 
names  and  the  spelling  of  the  places,  making  searching  more 
expensive  in  attempting  to  trace  the  register  book  relating 
to  a  district. 

For  example,  the  Nonconformist  register  for  the  New 
House  Chapel  of  the  Independents  (or  Congregationalists) 
in  the  parish  of  Llanedy,  Carmarthenshire,  appears  to  be 
a  register  of  a  circuit.  It  relates  to  persons  residing  in  the 
following  places: 

Llanedy,  Carmarthenshire 

Llangennech,  Carmarthenshire  (4  miles  southwest  of  Llanedy) 

Llannon,  Carmarthenshire  (5  miles  west  of  Llanedy) 

Llanelly,  Carmarthenshire  (7  miles  southwest  of  Llanedy) 

Llandilo-Talybont,  Glamorganshire  (4  miles  southeast  of  Llanedy) 

Loughor,  Glamorganshire  (4  miles  east  of  Llanedy) 

Note  how  the  circuit  register  covers  places  in  two  coun- 
ties, the  places  mentioned  being  on  the  boundary  of  Carmiar- 
thenshire  and  Glamorganshire.  There  is  no  statement  in 
the  register  as  to  whether  the  places  named  had  Independ- 
ent Chapels  of  their  own,  or  whether  the  children  were  regis- 
tered and  christened  at  the  periodical  visits  of  the  clergyman. 

A  few  Welsh  Nonconformist  registers  have  been  de- 
posited with  the  National  Library  of  Wales,  Aberystwyth, 
Cardiganshire;  others  might  still  be  in  the  custody  of  the 
clergymen  of  the  respective  denominations.  There  is  also  a 
large  collection  of  the  Registers  with  the  General  Register 
Office,  Somerset  House,  London,  that  were  deposited  there 
at  the  same  time  as  the  registers  from  the  chapels  of  the  Eng- 
lish Nonconformists. 

In  addition  to  the  registers  deposited  by  the  ministers 
in  charge  of  the  individual  chapels  or  circuits,  there  are 
also  two  registries  that  were  maintained  by  the  various  de- 
nominations. These  are: 

1.  The  Three  Denominations.  The  quotations  are 
taken  from  official  publications  issued  by  the  Registrar  Gen- 
eral, London,  England: 
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The  Registers  of  the  Presbyterian,  the  Independent,  and 
the  Baptist  Denominations.  These  three  bodies,  although 
differing  materially  from  each  other  in  tenets  and  discipline, 
and  having  distinct  Boards  for  the  management  of  their 
separate  affairs  .  .  .  have  .  .  .  been  characterized  under  the 
general  description  of  "The  Three  Denominations."® 

In  addition  to  the  registers  transmitted  .  .  .  from  the 
Dissenting  Chapels  of  the  Three  Denominations,  a  Register  of 
Births  was  commenced  in  1742  by  the  London  Society  of 
Lay  Deputies,  of  the  congregations  of  the  Protestant  Dissent- 
ers of  the  Three  Denominations  in  London  and  within  twelve 
miles  of  London.  The  Register  was  established  at  Dr.  Wil- 
liams's Library  in  Red  Cross  Street. 

The  Books  contain  nearly  50,000  entries  of  births,  to- 
gether with  the  certificates  of  the  same.^ 

These  cited  records,  formerly  kept  at  the  Registry  in  Dr. 
Williams's  Library,  Red  Cross  Street,  Cripplegate,  London, 
and  dating  from  1742  to  1837,  are  now  kept  by  the  Registrar 
General,  General  Register  Office,  Somerset  House,  London, 
and  a  full  list  of  the  records  is  to  be  found  under  London  in 
the  official  list.'"  The  registers  include  records  of  some  births 
which  took  place  outside  of  the  London  localities. 

2.  The  General  Registry  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodists. 
The  Registry  is  described  in  the  official  publications  as: 

The  Wesleyan  Methodists,  independently  of  their  Con- 
gregational Registers,  instituted  in  1818,  a  Metropolitan  Office 
in  Paternoster  Row  (London),  for  the  registration  of  the 
Births  and  Baptisms  occurring  amongst  their  different  religi- 
ous communities  .  .  .  they  contain  the  Births  and  Baptisms 
of  10,291  children.^^ 

The  Registrar  furnishes  the  Ministers  on  the  various 
[Wesleyan  Methodist]  circuits  with  printed  forms  on  parch- 
ment, which  are  signed  by  the  parents  of  the  child  .  .  . 
These  forms  are  signed  in  duplicate  and  transmitted  to  the 
Registry.  The  Registrar  thereupon  enters  the  particulars  in 
a  large  folio  Register.^^ 

The  above  records,  formerly  kept  at  the  Registry  at  66, 
Paternoster  Row,  London,  and  dating  from   1818  to   1837, 

8.  Report  of  The  Commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into  .  .  .  Registers  or 
Records  of  Births  or  Baptisms,  Deaths  or  Burials,  and  Marriages  in  England 
and  Wales  other  than  the  Parochial  Registers.  London:  H.  M.  Stationery 
Office,   1838.   Page  9. 

9.  Ibid.,  page  9. 

10.  See  Footnote  4. 

11.  See  Footnote  8. 

12.  See  Footnote  8. 
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are  now  kept  by  the  Registrar  General,  General  Register 
Office,  Somerset  House,  London,  and  a  full  list  of  the 
records  is  to  be  found  under  London  in  the  official  list/^ 
The  registers  include  the  records  of  some  births  which  took 
place  outside  of  the  London  areas. 

At  the  time  of  writing,  the  charges  for  searching  the 
registers  and  records  of  the  various  Nonconformist  chapels, 
now  kept  at  the  General  Register  Office,  Somerset  Hou^e, 
London,  W.C.  2.,  England,  are  stated  by  the  Registrar  Gen- 
eral, as  follows: 

It  must  be  clearly  understood  that  search  in  the  [Non- 
conformist]  Registers  cannot  be  undertaken  unless  the  pre- 
cise register  is  specified  or  the  religious  denomination  and 
name  and  locality  of  the  Chapel  at  which  the  Register 
was  formerly  kept  is  stated.  The  fee  for  searching  is  usually 
IsOd  [about  15  cents]  per  volume  if  the  applicant  attends 
at  this  office  [General  Register  Office,  London]  to  make  the 
search  personally. 

If  application  is  made  through  the  post  the  search  fee  is 
usually  3s  9d  [about  55  cents]  for  each  volume.  Should  a 
certified  copy  of  the  entry  be  required  an  additional  fee 
of  2s  6d  [about  35  cents]  should  be  forwarded.^* 

In  order  to  judge  more  easily  how  considerable  are  the 
numbers  of  sectarian  chapels  and  registers,  a  "Table  of  Non- 
parochial  Registers"  has  been  prepared.  This  table,  printed 
below,  was  compiled  from  the  official  list  available  at  Som- 
erset House,  London,  and  relates  only  to  registers  kept  there. 
From  the  following  table  it  is  possible  to  note  the  founding 
date  and  also  the  earliest  date  of  the  register  of  a  particular 
denomination  within  a  county,  as  well  as  the  number  of 
chapels  concerned.  For  the  names  of  the  towns  -and  chapels 
within  the  county,  it  is  necessary  to  refer  to  the  official  list 
mentioned  earlier  in  this  chapter.  The  approximate  totals  for 
England  and  Wales  for  the  denominations  mentioned  in 
the  table  are  3463  chapels  and  4731  volumes  of  registers. 
To  this  must  be  added  40  chapels  of  certain  foreign  churches 
(holding  meetings  in  England)  with  104  registers,  and  an  un- 
totaled  number  of  Quaker  (Friends)  chapels  with  1501  reg- 
isters, or  a  grand  total  of  about  6336  volumes  of  Non- 
parochial  registers  at  Somerset  House. 


13.  See  Footnote  4. 

14.  Leaflet  marked  "P.A.S.  5.,"  from  General  Register  Office,  London. 
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1.  Foreign  Churches  established  as  congregations  in  Eng- 
land: 

i.  French  Protestant  or  Huguenot:^*  1684 

ii.  French  Protestant  and  Walloon^^  1567 

iii.  German  Lutheran  1669 

iv.  Swiss  Church  1762 

V.  Dutch  Royal  Chapel  1689 

vi.  St.  Petersburg  Independent  1818 


15.  TTiere  is  an  excellent  article  "Huguenot  Records"  by  Miss  S.  Minet  in 
The  Genealogists'  Magazine  for  March  1956.  (The  Genealogists'  Magazine, 
London:  March   1956,  commencing  at  page   149.) 

16.  Ibid. 


Chapter   Sixteen 

THE  JEWS  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND 
THE  COMMONWEALTH 

A  s  early  as  the  reign  of  William  the  Conqueror  who 
reigned  from  1066  to  1087,  Jewish  merchants  were  in- 
vited to  settle  in  England.  About  1290  all  the  Jews  were 
expelled  from  England,  and  it  is  estimated  that  16,000 
were  forced  out  of  the  country.  During  the  Commonwealth 
period  (1649  to  1660),  Jewish  merchants  applied  for  entry 
into  England  and  were  refused,  but  with  the  sanction  of 
Oliver  Cromwell  a  few  were  permitted  to  settle  in  London 
and  Oxford. 

During  the  ensuing  300  years  there  have  been  two  prin- 
cipal  classes  of  Jews  who  have  migrated  to  the  British  Isles: 

i.  The  Sephardic  Jews,  who  came  from  Spain,  Portugal 
and  Italy, 

ii.  The  Ashkenazi  Jews  from  Eastern  Europe,  Germany, 
Bohemia,  and  Holland. 

The  first  to  arrive  w^ere  the  Sephardic  Jews  from  Spain 
and  Portugal  who  came  to  London  in  1657.  They  were 
known  as  Marranos,  and  although  they  pretended  to  be 
Christians,  they  followed  the  Jewish  faith  by  secretly  meet- 
ing in  private  homes.  From  1657  to  1750  there  was  a 
steady  stream  of  Sephardic  Jewish  families  coming  into  the 
country,  mainly  via  The  Netherlands. 

The  migration  of  the  Ashkenazi  Jews  commenced  about 
1680  from  Germany,  Bohemia,  and  Holland.  In  the  latter 
part  of  the  18th  Century  small  groups  arrived  from  Poland. 
From  1830  to  1900  a  large  migration  from  Holland  took 
place,  comprising  many  families  engaged  in  the  marketing 
of  fruit  and  in  the  cigar  trade.  It  should  also  be  noted  that 
Holland,  in  common  with  many  other  continental  countries, 
had  a  mixture  of  both  Sephardic  and  Ashkenazi  Jews,  and 
some  intermarriage  had  taken  place  between  the  two  groups. 

Migrations  of  Russian  and  Polish  Jews  became  pro- 
nounced  around    1870   and   the   numbers   increased   in   the 
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1880s  and  1890s  and  continued  in  large  numbers  until  the 
outbreak  of  World  War  I  in  1914.  Many  of  these  were 
garment  workers  (tailors)  and  furriers.  Then  there  was  a 
falling  off  of  migration  until  the  1930s  when  large  numbers 
of  Jewish  refugees  poured  into  Great  Britain  from  all  over 
Europe.  Some  of  the  Jews  have  become  very  prosperous, 
and  many  are  noted  for  their  industry. 

Early  Jewish  Settlements  in   England. 

Bath,  Somerset.  First  residents,  1736,  were  mainly  Ashke- 
nazi.  Congregation  founded  1800. 

Bedford,  Beds.  First  residents  in  1785;  congregation 
founded  by  Michael  Joseph  in  1803. 

Birmingham,  Warws.  Moses  Aaron  born  there  in  1718. 
Community  and  cemetery  in  1730:  Congregation  founded 
in  1780. 

Brighton,  Sussex.  Congregation  founded  in  the  reign  of 
George  III,   (17604820). 

Bristol,  Glouc.  First  residents  prior  to  1754:  synagogue 
built  in  1786. 

Chatham,  Kent.  Congregation  founded  in  1780. 

Cheltenham,  Glouc.  Congregation  founded  in  1824,  and 
a  cemetery  in  1844. 

Coventry,  Warws.  First  residents   1800. 

Exeter,  Devon,  First  residents  1733;  congregation  found- 
ed in  1763  and  a  cemetery  in  1800. 

Hull,  Yorks.  Congregation  founded  in  1780. 

Leeds,  Yorks.  The  largest  Jewish  center  in  the  provinces, 
but  of  recent  settlement,  augmented  mainly  by  the  late  19th 
Century  immigrants  from  Eastern  Europe  who  found  employ- 
ment in  the  clothing  industry.  First  residents  in  1823. 

Liverpool,  Lanes.  First  residents  in  1750.  This  group  died 
out,  and  the  second  settlement  took  place  in  1780. 

London  area   (see  list  later  in  chapter). 

Manchester,  Lanes.  First  residents  about  1770;  congre- 
gation founded  in  1780  and  a  cemetery  in  1794. 

Newcastle  on  Tyne,  Northumberland.  First  residents  in 
1775.  Congregation  founded  in  1831. 
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Norwich,  Norfolk.  First  residents  in  1789;  congrega- 
tion founded  in   1813. 

Nottingham,  Notts.  Congregation  founded  in  1823 

Plymouth,  Devon.  First  residents  1740;  congregation 
founded  in  1752;  synagogue  built  in   1761. 

Portsmouth,  Hants.  A  flourishing  early  Jewish  commu- 
nity; congregation  founded  prior  to   1749. 

Sheffield,  Yorks.  A  recent  settlement  as  at  Leeds.  Congre- 
gation founded  in  1860. 

Southampton,  Hants.  First  residents  1786;  congregation 
founded  in  1817. 

Settlements  in  Wales. 

Cardiff,  Glam.  First  settled  in  1787;  congregation 
founded  in  1840.  Easily  confused  with  Gentiles  due  to  sur- 
names, such  as  Isaacs,  Davids,  Jacobs,  Josephs,  Marks, 
Abrahams. 

Swansea,  Glam.  First  residents  1730;  synagogue  founded 
in  1780. 

Settlements  in  Scotland. 

Edinburgh,  Edin.  Synagogue  founded  in   1816. 
Glasgow,  Lanark.    Synagogue  founded  in   1840. 

Settlenients  in  Ireland. 

Belfast,  Antrim.    First  residents  1814;  synagogue  built  in 

1872. 

Dublin,  Dublin.  First  residents  1660. 

Cork,  Cork.  First  residents  in  mid- 18th  Century. 

Limerick,  Limk.  Residents  1785  scattered. 

Settlements  in  London. 

London  had  three  ancient  Ashkenazi  synagogues  and  one 
Sephardic  synagogue.  The  list  which  follows  shows  the  date 
of  foundation.  The  early  registers  marked  with  an  asterisk 
have  been  microfilmed  and  are  at  the  Genealogical  Society's 
Library  in  Salt  Lake  City. 

Bayswater  1863 

Borough  1810     (Re-consecrated  in  1927) 

Brixton  1921 
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Brondesbury 

1905 

Central 

1870 

Cricklewood 

1931 

Dalston 

1885 

Dolis  Hill 

recent 

East   London 

1877     (very  popular) 

Golders  Green 

1922 

Great  Synagogue 

1690* 

Hackney 

1898 

Hambro 

17th     century      Clos 

Hammersmith 

1890 

Hampstead 

1892 

Hendon 

1935 

New  Synagogue 

1761* 

New   West    End 

1879 

North  London 

1868 

St.  Johns  Wood 

1882 

Stoke  Newington 

recent 

Willesden 

recent 

West  London  Reformed 

1840 

Closed  down  1936.* 


Spanish  and  Portugese  Synagogue   (Sephardic)   Bevis  Marks  conse- 
crated 1701.  Registers  from  1670  (marriages  printed  1670-1837). 

The  first  Jewish  free  school  was  established  in  1817  in  Bell 
Lane,  Spitalfields,  where  education  was  provided  free  for  all 
Jewish  children.  The  ancient  Sephardic  cemetery  located  at 
253  Mile  End  Road  is  no  longer  in  use.  The  ancient  Ash- 
kenazi  cemeteries  are  at  Grove  Road,  Lauriston  Road,  and  329 
Mile  End  Road.  The  early  Jewish  settlements  in  London  were 
around  St.  James  Dukes  Place,  Spitalfields,  and  Whitechapel. 

Australia  First  Jewish  residents  1817;  twenty  in  number 

came  from  England.  In  1828  there  were  300, 
located  mainly  in  Sydney  where  a  synagogue 
was  built  in  1844.  First  residents  in  Adelaide 
in  1838.  Congregation  founded  in  1848. 

Canada  There    was    a    Sephardic    Synagogue    for    the 

Spanish  and  Portugese  community  at  Mon- 
treal in   1768. 

New  Zealand  First  residents  1831,  all  immigrants  from  Eng- 

land. A  synagogue  founded  at  Auckland  in 
1841. 

South  Africa  A  congregation  founded  at  Capetown  in  1841. 

Johannesburg  now  has  a  large  Jewish  popula- 
tion. 

West  Indies  Early  (about  1660)  Sephardic  communities  in 

the  Barbadoes,  Trinidad,  and  at  Kingston, 
Jamaica.  The  records  of  these  communities  are 
on  microfilm  at  the  Jewish  Historical  Society 
at  Cincinatti,  Ohio. 
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Here  are  some  European  continental  Jewish  centers  prior 
to  the  19th  Century: 

Paris,  Bordeaux,  Marseilles,  Amsterdam,  Rotterdam,  The 
Hague,  Frankfurt,  Vienna,  Hamburg,  Berlin,  Prague,  Mainz, 
Padua,  Mantua,  Posen,  Warsaw,  Belgrade,  Sarajevo,  Istan- 
bul, Leghorn,  and  Pisa. 

The  Ashkenazi  Jews  used  a  system  of  patronymics,  i.e., 
taking  the  first  given  name  of  the  father  as  their  surname. 
Upon  arrival  in  England  they  usually  stabilized  their  name 
by  adopting  as  a  surname  the  patronymic  then  being  used, 
or  they  took  the  name  of  the  place  from  which  they  came. 
A  patronymic  may  be  such  as  Joseph  or  Abrahams.  A  place 
name  such  as  Bamhurger  or  Frankfurter. 

The  Sephardic  Jews  used  the  same  names  they  had  in 
their  former  country,  and  the  name  usually  was  influenced 
by  the  former  Spanish  associations,  such  as  Mendoza,  Boti- 
bol,  and  Belinfante.  In  other  cases,  many  immigrants  used 
coined  names,  such  as  Goldstein. 

In  naming  their  children,  both  groups  followed  certain 
patterns.  The  Sephardic  Jews  named  the  first  two  sons  and 
first  two  daughters  after  the  grandparents.  The  mother  had 
the  right  to  name  the  first  son  after  her  father  and  the  father 
of  the  child  named  the  first  daughter  after  his  mother.  This, 
of  course,  was  usual,  but  did  not  occur  in  every  instance. 
In  addition,  even  though  the  wife  had  the  right  to  name 
the  first  son  after  her  father,  that  right  may  not  have  been 
exercised. 

The  Ashkenazi  Jews  followed  a  similar  custom  except 
that  it  was  against  the  law  to  name  the  children  after  anyone 
living,  so  that  the  grandparents'  names  were  only  used  if  they 
were  deceased. 

Persons  who  are  descended  from  Jews  settled  in  the  British 
Isles  should  read  the  publications  of  various  authors  con- 
cerning the  history  of  the  Jews  in  England  and  British  terri- 
tories.' 


L    Some  of  these  are  as  follows: 

i.  Edgar   R.    Samuel,    "Jewish    Ancestors    and    Where    To    Find    Them,"    The 

Genealogists'  Magazine,  London,  vol.  11,  page  412. 
ii.  W.    S.    Samuel,    "Sources    of   Anglo-Jewish    Genealogy,"    The    Genealogists' 

Magazine,  London:  1932. 
iii.  Archibald   P.   Bennett,   "Jewish   Genealogies,"   Proving   Your  Pedigree,   Salt 
Lake  City:  1951,  Chapter  35. 


Chapter  Seventeen 

THE  ROMAN  CATHOLICS  AND 
THEIR  RECORDS 

TT  is  often  difficult,  especially  prior  to  1837,  to  trace  the 
ancestry  of  persons  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  Thus, 
it  is  important  to  know  something  of  the  historical  back- 
ground and  record  keeping  system  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  England. 

In  Chapter  15  "The  Nonconformists,  Their  History  and 
Records"  there  are  some  details  of  the  religious  upheavals 
that  led  to  and  followed  the  Reformation.  When  King  Henry 
VIII  broke  with  Rome  in  1534  and  became  supreme  head 
of  the  Church  of  England,  this  did  not  mean  that  all  English 
and  Welsh  people  automatically  became  Protestant,  On  the 
contrary,  many,  both  rich  and  poor,  did  not  agree  with  the 
dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  confiscation  of  church  prop- 
erty, changing  the  forms  of  worship,  rejection  of  certain  dog- 
mas, and  the  repudiation  of  Papal  authority.  Because  of  the 
lack  of  records  it  is  not  known  which  members  of  the  poorer 
classes  remained  loyal  to  Roman  Catholicism.  There  -is  evi- 
dence to  show  that  many  of  the  wealthier  families  and  their 
servants,  generation  after  generation,  worshipped  as  Roman 
Catholics  secretly  in  the  private  chapels  and  houses  of  the 
leading  Catholic  gentry. 

During  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  I  (1558-1603),  there 
was  passed  through  Parliament  "An  Act  for  retaining  the 
Queen's  Subjects  in  their  due  Obedience"  in  the  matters  of 
religion.  From  that  time  it  was  a  crime  for  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic priest  to  exercise  his  functions.  Any  person  who  received 
the  ministrations  of  such  a  priest  was  guilty'  of  high  treason. 
Those  who  became  too  active  in  opposing  the  throne  or  who 
refused  to  attend  the  services  of  the  Church  of  England  were 
heavily  fined  or  cast  into  prison. 

The  refusal  to  attend  divine  service  at  the  parish  church 
was  termed  Recusancy,  and  those  persons  involved  were  giv- 
en the  name  Recusants.  If  they  were  Roman  Catholics,  they 
were  called  Papal  or  Popish  Recusants  as  well  as  Papists  and 
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Romanists.  An  example  of  the  legal  proceedings  taken  against 
them  is  to  be  found  in  an  Order,  dated  1663,  from  the  East 
Riding  of  Yorkshire: 

By  virtue  of  an  order  of  His  Majesty's  justices  you  are  re- 
quired to  give  notice  to  all  the  Church  wardens  and  con- 
stables  within  your  Division  that  they  be  personally  present 
at  the  Quarter  Sessions  to  be  held  at  Pocklington  the  sixth 
day  of  October  next  to  present  to  the  Justices  the  monthly 
absence  from  Church  of  all  manner  of  Popish  Recusants  with- 
in their  towns  and  parishes,  as  likewise  the  names  of  the 
children  of  the  said  Recusants  being  nine  years  out  or  abiding 
with  their  said  parents,  and  as  near  they  can  the  age  of  the 
said  children  and  the  names  of  the  servants  of  such  recusants 
that  they  may  according  to  law  be  entered  on  record.^ 

There  are  many  records  that  show  that  Papists  were 
brought  to  task  by  the  parish  authorities  for  absence  from  the 
parish  church  at  the  time  of  "common  prayer"  on  Sundays. 
Records,  such  as  those  of  the  Quarter  Sessions,  of  the  Assize 
Courts,  of  some  peculiar  courts  and  other  courts  to  which 
such  persons  were  summoned,  and  official  records  known 
as  State  Papers  and  the  Exchequer  Records,  mention  those 
who  were  convicted  of  recusancy  and  who  suffered  intensely 
by  fine  and  imprisonment  and  were  even  put  to  death.  The 
names,  relationships,  occupations,  ages,  residences,  and  im- 
portant  details  of  these  staunch  Catholics  are  preserved  in 
these  recusant  and  other  official  lists.  Many  books  have  been 
written  concerning  Roman  Catholics  who,  in  exile,  prison,  at 
the  stake,  or  on  the  gallows  suffered  for  their  Catholic  be- 
liefs. 

Because  the  Roman  Catholics  were  in  the  minority,  and 
due  to  the  harshness  of  the  laws  from  the  middle  of  the  16th 
Century  to  about  1800,  they  did  not  have  regular  or  open 
meeting  places  or  the  regular  services  of  a  priest.  Many  wealthy 
Catholic  families  had  in  their  manor  houses  a  "priest's  hid- 
ing hole"  available  whenever  there  was  a  priest  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. During  such  times  a  "Catholic  Mission"  probably 
existed.  Such  a  mission  covered  a  large  area  (including  many 
widely  scattered  families),  and  did  not  have  any  relation 
to  a  parish  boundary.  The  priest  visited  in  secret,  the  Mass 
was  celebrated,  infants  were  christened,  and  Catholic  mar- 
riages performed.  It  was  not  safe  to  keep  any  regular  registers 
because  if  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  officers  of  the  realm, 

I.    Catholic  Record  Society  Publications,   London,    1907,  VoL  4.  p.  267. 
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the  evidence  would   have  been   used   in   the   prosecution   of 
everyone  mentioned  therein. 

There  were  so  many  parents,  both  Protestant  and  Catho- 
lic, who  failed  to  have  their  children  christened  by  a  Church 
of  England  clergyman,  that  it  was  necessary  in  1695  to  pro- 
vide by  an  act  of  Parliament  the  imposition  of  a  fine  on 
parents  who  failed  to  inform  the  Church  of  England  parish 
minister  within  five  days  of  the  birth  of  a  child.  The  minister 
was  also  commanded  to  keep  a  separate  reference  of  children 
born  in  the  parish  but  not  christened.  The  Act  was  widely 
ignored,  and  in  1706  Parliament  had  to  pass  an  Act  of  Im- 
munity in  order  to  save  the  clergy  from  ruin  through  pay- 
ments of  penalties  for  non-compliance.  Some  parish  registers 
have  separate  lists  of  dissenters  that  might  include  records 
of  Roman  Catholics  as  well  as  Protestant  Nonconformists. 

Many  of  the  parish  registers  of  the  Church  of  England 
mention  Roman  Catholics,  such  as  those  of  the  parish  of 
Stock  in  Essex,  where  it  is  noted:  "These  children  were  born 
in  Stock  Parish  but  not  baptized  by  ye  minister  their  parents 
being  Papists."  In  the  parish  registers  of  St.  Mary,  Monmouth, 
appears,  "1699  Mary  daughter  of  James  Cambell  .  .  .  was 
born,  baptiz'd  by  a  Popish  priest."  In  1704  is  mentioned 
"Daniel  son  of  James  Cambel"  without  any  notice  as  to  being 
a  Papist.  It  is  pointed  .out  in  Volume  9,  page  142,  of  the 
Catholic  Record  Society  that  the  Church  of  England  marriage 
in  1822  at  St.  Mary  Monmouth  was  between  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic, John  Jones,  and  Martha  Theakston.  In  instances  where 
a  marriage  ceremony  was  performed  by  a  Roman  Catholic 
priest,  the  ceremony  may  have  been  re-performed  in  the 
Church  of  England  in  order  to  assure  legal  registration  and 
to  avoid  fines.  Such  a  legal  form  of  marriage  also  preserved 
the  social  and  civil  status  of  the  family  and  civilly  legitimized 
any  offspring.  When  a  Roman  Catholic  died,  if  there  were 
no  special  burial  place,  the  burial  had  to  be  in  the  parish 
churchyard  of  the  Church  of  England  with  the  Protestant 
parish  minister  officiating.  If  this  clergyman  knew  the  de- 
ceased was  a  Roman  Catholic,  one  might  possibly  find  a 
comment  in  the  parish  registers  such  as  "Papist,"  "Romanist," 
"Roman,"  "R.C."  or  some  other  similar  designation.  The 
following  are  a  few  examples  taken  from  the  registers  of 
the  Church  of  England: 
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Wigan  Parish  Church,  Lancashire. 

Buried  Age 

John  son  of  Thomas  Lowe  of 

Scholes.  25  Jan.  1813        4  years  ROMAN 

Charles    Parkinson    of    Frog 

Lane  1  July  1832    100  years  ROMAN 

Mary  Hudson  of  Ince  20  Jan.  1838     31  years  ROMAN 

Aston-le-Walls  Parish  Church,  Northamptonshire. 
Mary  Waddups  buried       8  May  1833  aged  72   years  R.C. 

The  Catholic  Registers  for  Wigan,  Lancashire  commence 
in  1732,  and  for  Aston-le- Walls,  Northamptonshire,  in  1815. 

In  1701  Parliament  passed  an  "Act  of  Settlement,"  which 
debarred  for  ever  a  Roman  Catholic  monarch  from  the 
throne.  When  Queen  Anne  of  England  died  in  1714,  the 
majority  of  the  people  favored  a  Protestant,  and  the  Elector 
George  of  Hanover  was  proclaimed  King  George  I  of  Eng- 
land. In  1715,  James  Stuart,  supported  by  a  faction  of  Roman 
Catholics  who  were  known  as  ]acohites,  commenced  a  re- 
bellion or  civil  war  that  was  soon  suppressed.  He  is  known 
as  the  "Old  Pretender"  because  he  pretended  to  the  English 
throne  as  King  James  III  since  he  was  the  only  son  of  Roman 
Catholic  King  James  II,  who  had  been  deposed  in  1688.  This 
uprising  of  the  "Old  Pretender"  demonstrated  to  the  govern- 
ment the  danger  that  still  existed  from  Roman  Catholic 
sympathisers. 

After  King  George  I  came  to  the  throne  in  1714,  an  Act 
was  passed  compelling  all  persons  over  the  age  of  18  years 
who  held  freehold,  copyhold,  or  leasehold  lands  to  take  the 
"Oath  of  Allegiance."  There  was  a  rush  of  Protestants  to 
take  these  oaths  (or  in  the  case  of  Quakers,  affirmations), 
thereby  giving  assurance  that  they  renounced  any  tendencies 
towards  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  county  records 
also  include  lists  of  persons  who  refused  to  obey  this  law. 
Many  of  these  were  Popish  Recusants.  Some  Roman  Catholics 
were  poor  persons  who  had  no  possessions  and  therefore  were 
not  compelled  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance. 

A  further  Act  was  passed  in  1717  stating  that  all  Papists 
should  register  their  names  and  the  value  of  their  real  estates 
with  the  county  authorities.  These  registrations  now  provide 
important  information  on  estates  and  probably  contain  all 
the  names  of  Roman  Catholics  over  the  age  of  21  years  who 
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held  property  within  each  county,  whether  the  property  was 
freehold,  copyhold  or  leasehold.  Many  of  these  Roman  Catho- 
lic landlords  did  not  reside  on  their  estates  hut  were  resi- 
dents in  other  parts  of  the  country.  These  registrations  con- 
tain certain  duplications  of  estates,  for,  at  the  death  of  a 
registered  holder,  the  next  owner  was  registered.  Probates  of 
Roman  Catholic  landowners  were  often  enrolled  with  the 
registration  of  the  estate  in  question.  Several  counties  have 
special  lists  of  these  probates,  referred  to  as  "Wills  of  Papists" 
or  as  a  "Register  of  the  Estates  of  Roman  Catholics"  or  some 
other  similar  title. 

Even  though  the  Acts  of  Parliament  mentioned  brought 
about  forfeiture  of  property  held  by  Catholics,  against  whom 
special  taxes  were  also  levied,  there  were  still  some  ardent 
Roman  Catholics  who  continued  to  support  the  claims  of 
the  "Old  Pretender."  This  resulted  in  the  rebellion  of  1745 
when  Charles  Edward  Stuart,  "Bonnie  Prince  Charlie  or  The 
Young  Pretender"  and  his  followers,  the  Jacobites,  attempted 
to  seize  the  throne  unsuccessfully. 

Throughout  these  troublesome  times,  Roman  Catholic 
priests  and  schoolmasters,  who  had  to  travel  throughout  the 
country  in  secret,  were  liable  to  imprisonment.  The  Roman 
Catholics  generally  were  in  no  position  to  contest  any  griev- 
ances in  the  courts  of  law.  It  was  not  until  thirty-three  years 
after  the  Rebellion  of  1745  that  the  first  Roman  Catholic 
Relief  Bill  was  passed  by  Parliament  in  1778.  This  Act  was 
"Intitled  an  act  to  relieve  upon  Conditions  and  under  re- 
strictions  the  persons  therein  described  from  certain  penalties 
and  disabilities  to  which.  Papists  or  persons  professing  the 
Popish  Religion  are  by  Law  subject."  This  is  known  some- 
times as  the  repeal  of  the  Penal  Laus.  The  period  of  these 
laws,  from  the  time  of  the  Reformation  until  1778,  is  often 
referred  to  by  Catholic  writers  as  the  Penal  Times. 

Among  the  finest  relative  publications  of  a  genealogical 
nature  are  those  of  the  "Catholic  Record  Society."  The  titk 
page  of  the  first  volume,  published  in  1^05,  states  the  fol- 
lowing: 

The  Catholic  Record  Society  was  founded  June  10,  1904, 
for  printing  and  distributing  to  its  Members  original  Records, 
both  historical  and  genealogical,  relative  to  English  Catho- 
lics since  the  Reformation. - 

2.   Ihid,  1905. 
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Since  then,  over  forty-eight  substantial  volumes  have  been 
published.  Many  of  these  contain  copies  of  Roman  Catholic 
registers  of  baptisms,  marriages,  and  burials.  Other  registers 
and  records  are  being  printed  as  fast  as  scholarly  voluntary 
help  is  found  to  transcribe  them.  In  Catholic  registers  the 
recording  of  baptisms  of  children  seems  to  have  been  most 
important.  The  listing  of  the  names  of  the  sponsors  of  the 
child,  that  is,  the  godfathers  and  godmothers,  is  noteworthy, 
as  these  were  often  relatives  of  the  family  concerned.  Few 
deaths  and  burials  were  recorded  unless  the  Catholic  mis- 
sion had  a  burial  ground.  Of  the  few  marriages  recorded, 
some  are  dated  prior  to  1754,  in  which  year  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament to  prevent  clandestine  marriages  was  enforced.  In 
order  to  comply  with  the  civil  law,  many  Catholics  went 
through  a  legal  form  of  marriage  in  the  Church  of  England, 
but  were  also  married  secretly  by  a  Roman  Catholic  priest 
in  accordance  with  Catholic  requirements.  Often,  these  mar- 
riages were  not  recorded.  In  the  Catholic  Record  Society 
publications  will  be  found  this  information: 

Some  priests  ceased  recording  marriages  after  1754  because 
there  was  already  a  legal  registry  in  the  parish  registers, 
similar  to  the  note  in  the  (Catholic)  registers  of  Holme  in 
Spalding  Moor,  where  between  1754  and  1764  the  priest  kept 
no  marriage  registers.^ 

After  the  passing  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Relief  Bill,  Ro- 
man Catholics  could  openly  attend  the  sessions  courts  of  the 
county  and  take  an  Oath  of  Allegiance,  and  so  from  1778  on- 
wards many  of  their  names  are  recorded  in  the  county  records. 
The  researcher  of  a  family  pedigree  might  examine  the  entries 
of  the  family  as  contained  in  the  Church  of  England  parish 
registers,  and  see  if  these  particular  families  are  represented 
in  the  records  of  Oaths  of  Allegiance,  when  such  are  extant 
in  the  counties  concerned.  An  example  is  to  be  found  in 
the  Publications  of  the  Catholic  Record  Society.  Note  that 
the  Editor  in  the  following  examples  has  shown  entries  from 
Church  of  England  registers  that  refer  to  Catholics,  although 
the  actual  parish  registers  do  not  mention  that  fact.  He  also 
shows  entries  from  the  records  of  those  who  took  the  Oath  of 
Allegiance  in  1778.  Here  are  two  examples: 

3.    Ibid.,  Vol.  9,  p.   180. 
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Catholics  Subscribing  The  Oath  of  Allegiance 
in  Monmouthshire,   1778'1805. 

3  August  1778:     Dorothy  Jones  ) 

Jane  Embry  )   of  Monmouth* 

Maria  Embry  ) 

Parish  Register  of  Saint  Mary,  Monmouth 
(Church  of  England  register) 

Married   1776         Thomas  Embry  and  Maria  Jones 
Married  by  licence 

Witnesses:  John  Powell  Lorymer,  Thomas 
Phillips.^ 

In  dealing  with  the  pedigrees  of  Roman  Catholics,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  parish  registers  were  kept  by 
the  ministers  of  the  Established  Church  of  England  and  their 
parish  clerks.  Unless  these  men  were  unusually  diligent,  they 
recorded  only  those  persons  who  were  baptized,  that  is, 
christened,  married,  or  buried  by  clergymen  of  the  Established 
Church.  Other  persons  who  avoided  these  services  in  The 
Church  of  England  were  rarely  recorded  in  the  parish  regis- 
ters. Since  1837,  when  General  Registration''  commenced, 
civil  authorities  have  had  the  power  to  register  births,  mar- 
riages, and  deaths  without  regard  to  any  religious  affiliation. 

The  registers  kept  by  Roman  Catholic  priests  are  generally 
known  as  Catholic  Registers.  The  following  notes  will  assist 
in  determining  where  these  records  may  be: 

i.  The  Catholic  Church  was  requested  in  1837  to  place  its 
records  in  the  custody  of  the  Registrar  General,  London. 
Because  of  internal  administration  problems,  most  Catholic 
officials  declined,  and  retained  the  records  in  the  Catholic 
mission  or  chapel  concerned. 

ii.  A  complete  list  of  those  few  Catholic  registers  that  were 
deposited  with  the  Registrar  General  is  available. '^  They  all 
date  prior  to  1837.  In  the  list  there  are  only  79  chapels  for 
all  of  England  and  Wales.  For  a  table  showing  the  number 
of  Catholic  Registers  in  the  General  Register  Office  at 
Somerset  House,  London,  sec  Chapter  15.** 


4.  Jhid..  Vol.  9,  p.  134. 

5.  Ibid.,  pajze  141.  The  parties  to  the  marriage  and  the  witnesses  are  described 
as  all  being  Catholics,  although  the  Church  of  England  parish  register  of 
St.    Mary,    Monmouth,    makes    no   such    statement. 

6.  See  Chapter  4,  "Civil  Registration  of  Births,  Marriages,  and  Deaths." 

7.  Lists  of  hlon'Parochial  Rci^istcrs  and  Records  in  the  Custody  of  the  Registrar 
General   of   Births,    Deaths,   and   Marriages,   London    1838   and    1841.   op.   cit. 

8.  See  Chapter   15,  "The  Nonconformists,  Their  History  and  Records." 
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In  the  case  of  Lancashire,  only  one  Roman  Cathohc 
chapel  deposited  registers  with  the  Registrar  General,  Somer- 
set House,  London.  In  the  publication,  The  Genealogists'  At- 
las of  Lancashire/  mention  is  made  of  seventy  Roman  Catho- 
lic chapels  having  registers  that  are  not  deposited  with  the 
Registrar  General,  Somerset  House,  London,  but  are  in  the 
custody  of  the  local  Roman  Catholic  priest.  In  other  counties 
there  might  be  a  parallel  of  these  conditions. 

There  is  still  a  vast  field  of  Catholic  genealogical  material 
to  be  gathered.  It  appears  that  all  Catholic  Registers  that  have 
been  transcribed,  have  been  published,  but  that  progress  in 
transcribing  is  slow.  There  is  no  reliable  list  of  existing  regis- 
ters of  Catholic  chapels  and  missions.  The  best  way  to  find 
out  whether  any  particular  locality  has  a  Catholic  Register 
covering  any  particular  period,  is  to  use  the  Catholic  Direc- 
tory,'" and  to  write  to  each  Roman  Catholic  parish  to  ascer- 
tain the  date  of  its  foundation  and  to  obtain  details  of  the 
existing  registers.  It  is  also  wise  to  request  information  of  any 
nearby  Catholic  burial  ground  where  there  may  be  tomb- 
stones. 

English  Roman  Catholics  often  use  distinctive  Roman 
Catholic  given  or  Christian  names,  such  as  the  names  of  cer- 
tain saints.  For  example,  Theresa,  Christabell,  Cecilia,  Veroni- 
ca, Magdalen,  Josephine,  Michael,  Sylvester,  Benedict.  In 
families  where  these  and  other  such  names  are  found,  it  may 
indicate  Roman  Catholic  affiliation. 

Irish  Catholics  and  others  who  came  to  England  to  settle 
are  also  sometimes  easy  to  pick  out  because  of  their  Christian 
names,  as  well  as  their  surnames.  It  is  wise,  when  these  names 
are  found,  to  check  the  records  of  the  Roman  Catholic  chapel. 

The  following  publications,  not  previously  mentioned, 
are  of  help  in  tracing  Catholic  pedigrees: 

i.  Joseph   Gillow,   The   Biographical   Dictionary   of  English 
Catholics,  Vols.  1-5  (1885). 

ii.  Dr.  Henry  Foley,  Records  of  the  English  Proiince  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus,  London:  1877. 


9.    The  Genealogists'  Atlas  of  Lancashire,  J.  P.  Smith,  Liverpool:  1930. 
10.    The   Catholic   Directory,    London:    Burns,    Oats   and   Washburne,    Limited,    28 
Ashley  Place,  London,  S.W.  L,  England.  This  is  published  annually. 
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iii.  Archibald  F.  Bennett,  "Catholic  Registers,"  Proving  Your 
Pedigree,  Salt  Lake  City:    1951  Chapter  25, 

iv.  Various  publications  of  county  records  of  England,  such 
as  Quarter  Sessions  Records;  also  by  historical  and  other 
societies  in  the  various  counties.  One  should  check  there- 
in for  mention  of  Recusants,  Papists,  Romanists,  Catholics. 


Chapter  Eighteen 

SURNAMES  —  GIVEN  NAMES  —  DIALECT 

TT  is  important  to  know  something  about  these  subjects  as 
a  knowledge  of  them  can  be  of  considerable  help  in  sim- 
plifying research  problems. 

Surnames. 

Many  good  books  have  been  written  about  surnames, 
their  meanings,  origin,  and  how  they  came  to  be  used,  but 
it  is  possible  to  mention  only  a  few  of  the  principal  points 
here. 

There  is  evidence  to  show  that  surnames  were  in  use  prior 
to  the  Norman  Conquest,  but  it  was  several  centuries  after- 
wards before  they  came  into  general  use.  By  1  538,  when  parish 
registers  were  first  kept,  most  English  people  were  using  sur- 
names. There  are  many  sources  which  provided  surnames, 
and  the  modern  interpretation  of  the  meaning  of  a  particular 
surname  may  not  always  be  right. 

Here  are  some  of  the  things  from  which  surnames  have 
been  derived: 

a.  The  names  of  animals,  e.g.  Woollard  (Compounded  from 
the  Anglo-Saxon  wolf) 

b.  Trees,  plants  and  birds,  e.g.  Oake,  Thistle,  Sparrow 

c.  War  and  warlike  occupations,  e.g.  Garrod,  Garrett  (bloody 
spear) 

d.  The  sea  and  sea  life,  e.g.  Farman  (the  Old  Norse  farmadr, 
meaning  sailor) 

e.  Relationship,  e.g.  Fairbrother  (from  the  Danish  Farbroder, 
meaning  Uncle) 

f.  Hero  worship,  e.g.  Lightfoot  (a  companion  of  Hereward  the 
Wake) 

g.  Occupations,   e.g.   Slaughter   (from   the  old   Friesic   slatet 
meaning  a  maker,  repairer  or  cleaner  of  ditches) 

h.  Given  names,  e.g.  Johnson   (son  of  John),  Watson   (son 
of  Walter) 

There  are  many  surnames  of  more  recent  development, 
and  the  meaning  of  a  particular  surname  cannot  be  assumed 
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from  its  modern  spelling.  For  instance,  the  name  Thorough- 
good  does  not  mean  what  it  might  imply  in  modern  language, 
but  is  a  derivation  of  the  surname  Thurgood  which  originated 
in  Denmark  and  was  associated  with  the  pagan  god,  Thor. 
Both  versions  are  found  in  the  parish  registers  of  East  Anglia. 
Likewise,  the  surname  Goodhick  has  nothing  to  do  with 
favorable  fortune  but  is  believed  to  be  a  corruption  of  the 
Scandinavian  name  Giithlac. 

The  following  amusing  poem  on  local  surnames  appeared 
originally  in  the  old  Hackney  Magazine,  London: 

HACKNEY  SURNAMES' 

If  the  surnames  in  Hackney  be  read  through  with  care, 

There  are  certainly  some  will  be  found  very  rare: 

Such  as  Bull,  Buck,  and  Peacock,  a  Bond  and  a  Freeman, 

A  Hog  and  a  Lyon,  a  Land-on  and  Seaman: 

A  Hawke  and  a  Partridge,  a  Swan  and  a  Jay, 

White,  Callow,  and  Brown,  Black,  Green  and  a  Gray; 

A  Monk  and  a  Prior,  a  Pope  and  a  King, 

Some  Bells  and  some  Bowes,  an  Offor  and  King; 

A  Grounds  and  an  Arewater,  Frost,  Snow,  and  Hale, 

Greenwood  and  Woodificld,  Montaigne  and  Vale. 

A  Man  and  a  Child  a  Knight  and  a  Day, 

A  Farmer  and  Squires,  Heath,  Oldfield  and  May; 

A  Jackson,  a  Johnson,  a  Long  and  a  Longman, 

A  Large  and  a  Little,  a  Short  and  a  Shortman. 

An  Archer  and  Bowman,  a  Shepherd  and  Crook, 

A  Fountain  and  Bowerbank,  Arber  and  Brook; 

A  Temple,  a  Hovell,  a  Street  and  a  Church, 

Thorowgood,  Masters,  Young,  Children,  and  Birch. 

A  Dean  and  a  Bishop,  a  Fox  and  a  Guy, 

Goode,  Hogsflesh  and  Salmon,  Dabbs,  Bacon  and  Fry; 

Fatt,  Cook,  and  a  Kitching,  a  Gosling  and  Drake, 

Keyes,  Lock  and  Wards,  Flint,  Steel  and  a  Rake. 

Cave,  Pitts,  and  a  Hole,  Wells,  Bridges  and  Ford, 

A  Penny  and  Argent,  and  Riches  and  Ord; 

A  Sargant  and  Banner,  a  Cannon  and  Major, 

That  these  names  may  be  found  we  would  bet  any  wager. 

It  is  folly  to  assume  that  because  the  family  surname 
is  Wood  that  all  persons  surnamed  Wood  are  related.  When 
surnames  began  to  be  used,  there  were  many  wooded  areas, 
and  unrelated  people  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  chose 
Wood  as  a  surname  because  they  lived  near  a  wood.  Similarly, 
occupational    names    were    adopted    by    unrelated    families, 

1.    Quoted  in  Memorials  of  St.  John  at  Hackney.  Guildford:   1882. 
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names  like  Smith  and  Gardner.  Therefore,  it  must  not  be 
concluded  that  persons  having  the  same  surname  are  all 
descended  from  a  common  ancestor  who  first  used  that  sur- 
name. 

Given  Names. 

The  majority  of  early  given  names  were  either  biblical 
(e.g.  Nathaniel,  Ezekiel,  David)  or  historical  (e.g.  Horatio, 
Horace)  or  royal  (e.g.  William,  George,  Elizabeth)  or  after 
a  patron  saint  (e.g.  Benedict,  Mary,  Peter,  ]ames). 

Later  on,  the  names  of  flowers  were  used  as  girls  names. 
Then  in  more  recent  times  families  have  coined  entirely  new 
given  names,  for  example,  Seh'oy,  derived  from  the  ancestral 
surname  of  Sell  and  Desla  derived  from  Slade. 

In  some  parts  of  England  a  child  may  be  given  the  maiden 
surname  of  its  mother  as  its  given  name.  For  example,  Wil- 
son Ravuling,  born  in  1846  in  Kirby  Grindalyth,  Yorkshire, 
was  the  son  of  John  Rawling  and  his  wife,  Mary,  whose  maid- 
en surname  was  Wilson.  Such  occurrences  are  very  helpful 
in  assisting  in  the  determining  of  correct  ancestry.  This  must 
not,  however,  be  confused  with  the  system  of  patronymics 
used  by  the  Welsh. 

Many  persons  state  when  analysing  their  research  prob- 
lems, that  in  looking  through  the  parish  register,  they  notice 
families  of  the  same  surname  as  theirs,  using  the  same  given 
names  as  those  used  by  their  own  family.  Then  they  erroneous- 
ly assume  that  they  must  be  related.  On  further  enquiry  the 
given  names  to  which  they  refer  are  common  names  in  any 
family,  like  George,  Eduxird,  and  Williaml 

There  are  localities  where  certain  given  names  are  used 
synonymously.  In  the  industrial  areas  of  Lancashire,  West 
Yorkshire,  and  other  places,  the  names  Sally  and  Sarah  are 
used  interchangeably.  For  example,  the  parish  registers  of 
Deane,  Lancashire,  record  that  in  1815  John  Hampson  mar- 
ried Sally  Makinson,  but  when  all  the  children  were  chris- 
tened, the  parents  were  listed  as  John  and  Sarah. 

An  example  of  the  use  of  Ann  and  Agnes  interchangeably, 
appears  in  the  parish  registers  of  Lammas,  Norfolk: 

4  June     1616       Henry  Woodcocke  married  Agnes  Stokes. 
4  Oct.      1617       Christ'r  son  of  Henry  Woodcocke  bap. 
28  May      1620       John  son  of  Henry  Woodcocke  bap. 
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24  Feb.  1621/2  Edward  son  of  Henry  and  Ann  Woodcocke 
bap. 

12  Sep.      1624       Eliz'th  dau  of  Henry  and  Anne  Woodcocke 

bap. 

10  Feb.  1626/7  Rose  dau  of  Henry  and  Anne  Woodcocke 
bap. 

19  July  1629  Thomas  son  of  Henry  and  Agnes  Wood- 
cocke bap. 

Here  is  an  example  of  the  use  of  Ann  and  Hannah  inter- 
changeably taken  from  the  parish  registers  of  Castle  Heding- 
ham,  Essex: 

10  Nov.  1743  John  Eldger  married  Hannah  Grub 

7  July  1745  John  son  of  John  and  Hannah  Eldger  bap 

26  July  1747  Anne  dau  of  John  and  Ann  Elger  bap 

13  Sep.  1760  John  Elgar  buried 

3  Nov.     1760       Hannah  Elgar  widovv'  buried. 

There  are  no  other  families  of  this  surname  in  the  parish 
during  the  same  period. 

A  few  other  examples  are  Peggy  for  Margaret;  Mally,  Mol- 
ly, and  Polly  for  Mary;  Jenny  for  Jane;  Nancy  for  Ann,  and 
Betty  for  Elizabeth. 

Care  should  be  taken  in  the  consideration  of  such  possi- 
bilities. Imagination  should  not  be  worked  overtime  "invent- 
ing" others  which  may  not  be  synonymous  at  all.  Even  among 
those  listed  it  is  often  found  that  two  children  are  given  similar 
names.  An  example  of  this  is  found  in  the  parish  registers 
of  Oldham  St.  Mary: 

22  Sep.  1754    Ann  and  Anna  daus.  of  Joseph  and  Ann  Wilde 
of  Highermoor  Fold,  bap. 

It  is  possible  that  there  may  be  irregular  diminutives  ap- 
pearing from  time  to  time,  but  additional  evidence  should 
be  sought  to  substantiate  the  conclusion.  The  Scottish  types 
of  synonymous  names  should  not  be  confused  with  the  Eng- 
lish. Scotland  has  many  wider  uses  of  synonymous  names  and 
is  a  country  with  customs  of  its  own. 

When  children  bear  more  than  one  given  name,  a  re- 
search problem  may  arise.  For  instance,  a  child  named  Sarah 
Ann  will  appear  in  the  1841  census  as  Sarah  or  as  Ann  be- 
cause the  enumerators  were  instructed  to  write  down  only 
one  given  name.  As  an  example  of  this,  the  following  will 
show  what  may  happen: 
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At  Damerham  in  Wiltshire,  23  December  1837  was  born 
Henry  Thomas  the  son  of  Charles  Stainer  and  his  wife,  Sarah, 
formerly  Tiller. 

In  the  1841  census  this  hoy  does  not  appear  as  Henry 
Thomas  but  as  Thomas. 

Here  is  the  family  as  recorded  by  the  enumerator: 
1841   Census  of  North  End,  Damerham,  Wiltshire 

Charles    Stainer  35  Y 

Sarah           do  25  Y 

George        do  12  Y 

Elizabeth     do  9  Y 

THOMAS  do  3  Y 

In  the  1851  census  the  hoy  Henry  Thomas  is  still  called 
plain  Thomas  so  the  name  Henry  may  have  been  dropped 
so  far  as  common  usage  is  concerned,  but  who  knows  if 
Thomas,  later  in  life,  decided  to  use  Henry  exclusively  and 
not  Thomas,  or  use  Thomas  Henry?  Incidents  such  as  this 
make  it  difficult  to  obtain  birth  certificates  from  Somerset 
House,  London,  unless  it  is  known  what  name  was  given  a 
child  at  registration.  Using  the  1841  census  as  a  sole  guide, 
one  would  never  find  the  birth  certificate  of  the  above  Thomas 
Stainer.  His  reference  in  the  birth  indexes  appears  as  Henry 
Thomas  Stainer.  Particularly  in  the  case  of  a  common  sur- 
name, Henry  Thomas  Smith,  may  he  pages  away  from  those 
children  indexed  as  Thomas  Smith. 

In  a  case  like  this,  the  local  superintendent  registrar  may 
be  more  helpful  and  this  is  described  fully  in  another  chapter.* 

Dialect. 

Dialect  is  the  peculiar  form  which  a  language  develops 
in  a  particular  locality  and  is  usually  conspicuous  for  its 
peculiarities  of  vocabulary,  pronunciation,  and  usage.  It  pre- 
sents  many  difficult  situations  to  trap  the  unwary,  especially 
those  not  having  firsthand  knowledge  of  the  locality. 

Each  area  of  the  country  has  its  own  way  of  pronouncing 
words.  And  since  the  uniform  way  of  spelling  words  is  com- 
paratively modern,  names  and  places  were  written  down  as 
they  sounded  to  the  recorder,  or  as  he  thought  they  should 
be  spelled.  This  is  an  actuality  that  some  .American  researchers 
find  difficult  to  understand. 

2.    Set'  Chapter  4,  "Civil  Registration  of  Births,  Deaths  and  Marriages." 
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One  of  the  most  frequent  and  easy-to-overlook  peculiari- 
ties is  the  misuse  of  the  aspirate.  Sometimes  the  letter  "H" 
is  dropped  from  the  front  of  a  name  when  it  should  not  be, 
and  sometimes  it  is  placed  in  front  when  it  should  have  been 
left  off.  As  an  example  of  this,  the  parish  registers  of  Quar- 
rington,  Lincolnshire,  shows  a  Hare  family,  but  the  aspirate 
has  not  been  used  in  one  of  the  entries.  Here  is  the  record 
of  two  of  the  children  in  this  family: 

29  July  1795     James  son  of  James  and  Eleanor  Hare  bap. 
7  Dec.   1800     Ellinor  dau  of  James  and  Eleanor  Aire  bap. 

The  family  name  was  later  changed  to  Eyre  by  which 
version  it  is  now  known  in  America. 

In  the  parish  registers  of  Surfleet,  Lincolnshire,  Robert 
and  Sarah  Inkley  have  a  number  of  children  recorded.  Their 
child  christened  in  1826,  however,  is  described  as  the  daugh- 
ter of  Robert  and  Sarah  Hinkley.  It  would  not  be  very  sur- 
prising if  a  Henry  Hocken  from  Eccles  in  Lancashire  stated 
"I'm  'Arry  'Ockings  from  Heccles." 

Careful  attention  should  therefore  be  given  to  any  sur- 
name beginning  with  a  vowel  or  the  aspirate.  When  using 
indexes,  the  misuse  of  the  aspirate  should  always  be  taken 
into  consideration. 

Some  variations  in  the  spelling  of  surnames  caused  by 
local  pronunciation  are  somewhat  obvious,  but  others  are 
not.  Williamson  has  been  seen  recorded  as  Wilmerson  in 
East  Anglia,  also  Ascough  for  Askew.  At  Yoxford,  Suffolk, 
a  family  is  variously  spelled  Keable  and  Cable.  A  family  of 
Gibb  from  near  Chard  in  Somerset  is  found  recorded  under 
the  spellings  of  Geeb,  Geep,  Gabc,  and  Geab.  One  interest- 
ing case  is  that  of  Betty  Geab  recorded  in  the  1851  census, 
whose  death  was  subsequently  registered  and  appears  in  the 
indexes  at  Somerset  House  under  the  spelling  of  Gabe.  Al- 
though her  burial  at  the  parish  church  of  Merriott  is  written 
Elizabeth  Gibb,  it  was  not  until  every  entry  recorded  in  the 
week  of  her  death  at  the  local  superintendant's  register  office 
was  checked,  that  the  spelling  Gabe  was  discovered. 

In  the  parish  register  of  Patcham,  Sussex,  appears  the 
baptism  on  14  October  1716,  of  Susanna,  daughter  of  Rich- 
ard and  Sarah  Ade,  whereas  in  the  Bishop's  Transcripts  of 
the   same   parish   appears   the   entry  of    14   October    1716, 
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PLATE   I.    "I'm    'Arry   'Ockings   from    'Heccles.'  " 


Susannah  daughter  of  Richard  and  Sarah  Eard.  Perhaps  it 
can  be  assumed  that  the  one  who  wrote  the  Bishop's  Tran- 
script  may  have  had  the  entries  from  the  register  dictated 
to  him,  so  he  wrote  a  phonetic  form  of  the  surname  Ade. 

A  good  example  of  broad  accent  and  phonetic  spelling 
occurs  in  the  registers  of  Chester  le  Street,  County  Durham. 
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First,  the  following  marriage  appears: 

29  October  1733     James  Blackbird  and  Margaret  Brown  of  Ouston, 
married. 

Then  the  children  appear  as  follows: 

chr.     3  Feb.  1733/4  Jane  dau  of  James  Blackbird  (of)  Ouston. 

chr.  12  Oct.  1735  Matthew  son  of  James  Blakeburn  (of)  Ouston, 

chr.  26  Feb.  1737/8  Elizabeth  dau  of  James  Blackbird  (of)  Ouston 

chr.     8  June  1740  George  son  of  James  Blackburn  (of)   Ouston. 

chr.  27  June  1742  Mary  dau  of  James  Blackburn  (of)  Ouston. 

chr.     3  Feb.  1744/5  James  son  of  James  Blakeburn  (of)  Ouston. 

chr.  18  Oct.  1747  Margaret  dau  of  James  Blakeburn  (of)  Ouston. 

The  following  was  also  found : 

bur.  16  Feb.  1748/9  Margaret  Blackbird.  Ouston. 

Here  is  one  surname  spelled  three  different  ways,  Black- 
bird, Blackhurn  and  Blakeburn.  One  can  easily  understand 
this  variety  upon  hearing  this  broad  north-country  accent. 
These  can  be  three  different  surnames  and  may  occur  as 
such  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  These  examples  do  not 
serve  as  an  excuse  for  individuals  to  put  private  interpreta- 
tions on  surname  spellings  and  thus  mix  two  or  more  families. 
Both  care  and  experience  are  needed  in  making  these  deci- 
sions. 

Local  pronunciation  ot  place  names  is  a  stumbling  block 
for  the  unwary.^  For  example,  in  the  1851  census,  a  person 
was  stated  to  have  been  born  at  Haseboro,  Suffolk,  but  there 
is  no  such  place.  It  was  not  traced  until  a  local  authority 
in  that  county,  conversant  with  the  local  dialects,  explained 
that  it  was  the  local  pronunciation  of  Happisburgh,  a  small 
parish  on  the  coast.  Likewise,  Bicester,  in  Oxfordshire,  in 
pronounced  Bister;  Barugh  Green  in  Yorkshire  is  pronounced 
Bark  Green;  and  the  example  of  Cholmondley,  Cheshire, 
pronounced  Chumley  is  probably  well  known.  In  Wales  the 
problem  can  be  even  more  difficult  because  of  Welsh  accents 
being  misunderstood.  For  instance,  the  small  place,  Rhosl- 
lanerchrugog,   was   recorded   Rosannaswgregog.   In   another 


3.  The  Publications  of  the  English  Place-Name  Society  should  be  studied  for 
scholarly  treatment  of  the  whole  subject.  Between  1924  and  1954,  24  volumes 
were  published.  These  concern  about  eighteen  out  of  forty  English  counties. 
(English  Place-Name  Society,  Cambridge  University  Press,  Cambridge,  London 
and  New  York).  (At  the  Library,  Genealogical  Society,  the  call  number  is 
Eng.  Pub.  Z.  followed  by  the  volume  number  desired.). 

The    Victoria   Histories    of   various    counties,    published    by    the    University    of 
London,  are  also  of  aid  in  tracing  places. 
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case,  a  person  stated  he  was  born  at  Llangrallo,  a  place  not 
listed  in  the  modern  gazetteers.  This  eventually  proved  to  be 
the  Welsh  name  for  the  parish  of  Coychurch,  Glamorgan^ 
shire.  Some  Welsh  parishes  and  villages  are  indexed  in 
gazetteers  and  topographies  under  both  the  Welsh  and  the 
English  form  of  the  names,  but  this  does  not  apply  in  all 
cases.* 

A  general  thought  about  dialect  should  be  repeatedly  and 
constantly  kept  in  mind.  Never  forget  that  until  about  one 
hundred  years  ago,  very  few  people  could  read,  fewer  could 
write,  and  still  fewer  could  spell,  and  often  names  and  places 
were  written  as  they  were  thought  they  ought  to  be  spelled 
by  the  recorder. 


In  the  library  of  the  Genealogical  Society,  Salt  Lake  City  is  a  typescript 
gazetteer:  A  Gazetteer  of  Wales  (5  volumes,  compiled  by  Ellen  Hill,  1953, 
typescript.).  (Library  call  number  R10A18.)  This  does  not  include  Monmouth- 
shire. 

The  Board  of  Celric  Studies,  The  University,  Cardiff,  Glamorgan,  S.  Wales 
is  preparing  for  publicarion  in  1956  the  Gazetteer  of  Welsh  Place  Names.  This 
publicarion  will  give  place  names  and  indicate  whether  they  are  towns, 
parishes,  villages,  and  natural  features. 
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If  any  of  you  lack  wisdom,  let  him  ask  of  God, 
that  giveth  to  all  men  liberally,  and  upbraideth 
not;  and  it  shall  be  given  him,. 
But  let  him.  ask  in  faith,  nothing  wavering.  For 
he  that  wavereth  is  like  a  wave  of  the  sea  driven 
with  the  wind  and  tossed.  (James  l:5'6) 


The  Cathedral  at  Norwich,  where  parish  registers  exist  as  early  as  the  17th 
century.  There  are  39  such  ancient  parishes  in  the  city  each  with  its  own 
registers.  No  Norwich  city  pedigree  can  be  accurately  determined  unless 
searches  are  made  in  the  registers  of  all  39  parishes. 
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THE  PARISH  CHURCH  AT  BAKEWELL,  DERBYSHIRE 
In  this  and  certain  other  parts  of  the  country,  the  parish  is  very  large  in 
area,  covering  many  miles  of  moorland  and  scattered  homes.  In  such  locali- 
ties one  should  be  aware  of  the  possibility  of  children  not  being  brought  to 
church  immediately  to  be  christened  because  of  distance,  poor  roads,  and 
bad  weather.  Thus  one  may  find  many  children  being  buried  for  whom  no 
christening  can  be  traced.  It  is  also  possible  that  the  christening  of  children 
was  overlooked,  when  they  were  not  christened  soon  after  birth.  Thus  one 
should  search  for  several  years  after  the  birth  of  the  child  for  the  christen- 
ing entry  in  case  the  whole  family  were  all  christened  on  the  same  day. 
Occasionally  the  christening  took  place  shortly  before  the  marriage  of  that 
individual,  probably  because  a  particular  minister  would  not  marry  an  un- 
baptized  child. 


LONDON.  CAPITAL  CITY  OF  THE  BRITISH  COMMONWEALTH 
In  1851,  the  metropolis  had  533,000  families,  of  2,362,000  persons,  occu- 
pying 305,000  h\)uses.  The  photograph  shows  the  Houses  of  Parliament 
(the  seat  of  government)  and  Westminster  Abbey,  overlooking  the  River 
Thames.  London,  a  great  seaport,  has  numerous  manufacturers  and  is  the 
market  for  the  world.  Research  for  a  pedigree  in  London,  where  there  are 
well  over  one  hundred  ancient  parishes,  is  difficult,  painstaking,  expensive. 
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A  map  of  Cornwall,  showing  the  division  of  the  country  into  registration 
districts  (see  pages  46  and  88).  These  maps  are  found  in  the  reference 
books  R6A90  on  the  library  reference  shelf  at  the  Genealogical  Society,  Salt 
Lake  City,  and  at  the  Public  Record  Office,  London.  A  knowledge  of  the 
boundaries  shown  is  useful.  The  parish  where  the  family  was  expected  to 
be  found  may  be  on  the  edge  of  two  such  districts  and  it  may  be  a  waste  of 
time  to  search  the  whole  of  the  census  of  that  registration  district  when  the 
family  might  be  living  in  a  parish  over  the  border  in  the  next  district.  It  is 
wise  to  use  maps  which  also  show  all  the  parishes  in  the  locality  (see  pages 
100  and  106).  Note  that  each  district  has  a  number. 
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arrangements  in  districts  88 

bundles    87,  100,  101,113 

cities,  street  indexes  110 

dates  of  1841-1871 89 

district,  illustration  of  ..102 

families  not  indexed  in 98 

finding  places  in  100 

library   card   catalogue   99 

microfilming   of   ....99 

occupations 86,  88 

page  numbers  101-105,  112-114 

places ....99,  100,  107,  108 

Population  Tables  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales  .....109 

Public  Record  Office  

87,98,110 

reasons  for  not  finding  fam- 
ilies in  105,  106,  108 

relationships    88,  92,  93 

spelling  of  places  ..92 

street  addresses  110-117 

towns,   street   indexes   110 

townships 107,  108 

Used  in  conjunction  with: 

directories HO 

family  traditions  70 
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CENSUS  RECORDS  (cont.) 

library    99 

living  relatives  95,  97 

maps    100,  106 

old   letters   33-36,110 

parish  registers  93,  95,  96 

topographical    dictionaries 

100,106 

vital  records  -.70,  95,  99,  107, 
110,111,116 

Census  of  Great  Britain,  1851 

143 

Certificates,  see  Registrar 
General 

Chapelry   120 

Chapel-of-ease    122 

Charities    123 

Church    certificates    26 

CHURCHWARDENS  122 

accounts  122 

Churchyards 38-45 

Circuit  241 

Civil  Registration  see  Registrar 
General 

Clandestine    marriages    

146,  160,206,214 

Commonwealth    158 

Commots  118 

Conference    - -..-.241 

Consent  of  parents  218,219 

Conventicles  232 

Coroner's  inquests  57 

Correspondence,  relatives  

25-37,95 

COUNTY    118 

boundaries  119 

maps    166,  167 

COUNTY  RECORD 

OFFICES    139 

regulations  governing 171 

Curate   122 

DATES 

interpretation    of   155,  159 

double    dating    - 160 

Daughter  churches  122 

Daybooks  196,  197 

Deeds,   old   26 


Death    Records   see   Registrar 
General 

Dialect   48,  268-276 

Diaries   27,  30 

DIOCESE  119 

Record  Office  of  171 

Denominations  see  Nonconform- 
ists 

Directories  110,  143 

Dissenters  see  Nonconformists. 
see  Roman  Catholics 

Divorce  records  59,  60 

Doctors   Commons    123 

Emigration    records    33 

Episcopalian    230 

Episcopus    230 

Examinations,   Poor-law   

128,  129,  132,  136,  137 

EXAMPLES 

Colsell    family    48 

Thomas  Davies  100-106 

John  Dinwoodey  111-117 

Sarah  Driver  33-36 

William  Enderby  93-97 

Ernest  A.  Hammond  42 

Thomas  Howells  30 

David  Humphries  66 

William  Ivey  63 

Robert  Leek  42 

Newby   family   69,  70 

Thomas  L.  Obray 40-42 

Exchequer    records    260 

FAMILY 

group  sheet  25 

Bibles  25 

sources    25-37 

sources,  check  list  ...„ 27 

FATHERS 

names   disclosed   by   marri- 
ages     53,  54,  78,  81 

names  missing  on  marriage 

records  80,  81 

reputed    134,  135 

Foreign    churches    253 

Full-age   57,  76,  218 

Friends:  Society  of  (Quakers), 

Records   - 240 

Funeral  cards  26 

Gazetteer  119 
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Genealogists'    Magazine    168 

General  Register  Office,  see 

Registrar  General 

Given  names  268-276 

Great  Britain  formed  1707  -..-234 

Hamlet    120 

Harleian   Society   169 

Hardwicke's:  Lord,  Marriage 

Act,   1754  146,  160,208 

Huguenots  253 

Hundreds    ...- 118 

Indentures,    apprenticeship    ....27 
Illegitimacy  52,71,72,80,  133 

see  also  Bonds;  Bastards. 
Intention  to  marry,  see  Banns; 

Marriage   Licences. 

Interregnum    158 

Introductions,   read ..170 

Jews 254-258 

Journals  27 

Jurisdiction,  Ecclesiastical  165 

Justices  of  the  Peace 138,  158 

Ladyday 159 

Lathes    118 

Letters,  old  26,  33,  36 

Liberties  118 

Libraries 168 

Maps  ..100,  106,  166,  167,  242-244 

MARRIAGE  LICENCES 

.191,206-228 

act   books   220,  221 

ages  given  215,218 

by  whom   issued   ...211,223 

not  evidence  of  marriage  ....214 
omissions  in  printed  series 

of ....223,224 

Special  Licence  ....211-213 

where    kept 227,  228 

Marriage  records:  see 
Registrar  General. 
Parish  Registers. 
Memberships,  trades,  guilds  ....27 

Memorial   cards  26,  239 

Military  records 27 

Minors 57,218,220 

Monumental   Inscriptions, 

value  of ..41,43,44 

Mother  church  122 

Naval  records  27 


NEWSPAPERS 

advertising   25-37 

clippings  or  cuttings  27 

obituaries  42 

Press   Directory   29-31 

Nicknames    28 

NONCONFORMISTS. 

areas  served  by  ministers  ....241 
disposition  of  records  of  .... 

239,240 

fees  for  searching  registers  ..247 

foreign  churches  253 

helps  from  maps  242-244 

history  and  records  of  ..229-253 
misleading   register   titles   . 

'.. 241-245 

Official  List  of  Registers  ....239 
period  covered  by  registers 

..240,241 

principle  groups  of  ....236,  237 

register  contents  238 

table  of  denominations  248-252 

Welsh 245 

when  to  search  registers  of 

238,239 

why   to   search   registers   of 

.....238,239 

Non-parochial,  see  Noncon- 
formists. 
Oath  of  Allegiance  262 

OBITUARIES 239 

newspaper  42 

Official  List  of  Registration 
Officers   62 

OVERSEERS 

of   the   poor   123 

of  the  highways  and  bridges 

123 

Papal  recusants 259 

Papists   259,  260 

PARISH 

administration — civil   ..118,  119 
administration — ecclesiasti- 
cal     118,119,120,122 

boundaries  119,  121 

chest  139,  140 

clerk  138 

constable   136 
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PARISH  (continued) 

description  of  extent   ...164-166 

maps    -166,  167 

of  settlement  124 

sexton  138 

topography   of   188,  189 

verger  138 

Parish  Chest,  The 124 

PARISH  REGISTERS  

122,141-155 

abbreviations  185 

act  of   1597   156 

affidavits .152-159 

banns   books   149-151 

banns,  publication  of  ..206-211 
banns,  not  evidence  of  mar- 
riage    209 

baptisms  144,  145 

burials    151,  152 

buried   in   woolen   152,  159 

burials,  value  of  entries 43 

christenings 144,  145 

continuity  in  184,  185 

daybooks    196 

description  of 165-168 

earliest  commence  1538    ... 

141,156 

examples  of  poor  planning 

171,172 

handwriting  152-155 

how   to    use    163-194 

indexes   179-182 

inventories      143 

laws  relating  to  keeping  of 

156-162 

marriages    146-149 

microfilm  copies  of  ....183-184 

occupations  in  191 

paper     143 

parchment  143,  156 

personally  searching 171 

pitfalls  in  searching  ....175-188 
planning  searches  in 

163,  174,  194 

poor  copying  from,  dangers 

of 185 

printed  registers,  dangers  of 

182-183 

recording,  methods  of  ..143-144 


reliability  of  searches  by  cor- 
respondence   95-97 

size  of  parishes  172-174 

taxes  on  entries  in  ....159,  161 

tide  pages  178 

titles,   misleading  

167, 170, 177,  178 

types  of  167-170 

Used  in  conjunction  with: 

Bishop's  Transcripts 177 

census  records  ....186,  187,  191 

Civil  Registration  191 

marriage    licences    ....191, 214 
Nonconformist   registers   .... 

187,193 

probate   records   186 

Quarter  Sessions  records  ..135 

tombstone  inscriptions  191 

where  kept  168 

Parish  Register  Abstract,  1831 

- 141,  142,  165 

Parochial  chapelry  

120,  122,  160,  161 

Paternoster  Row,  London  Reg- 
istry   246,  247 

PATRONYMICS    80,  81,  148 

Jewish    258 

Paupers    161,  162 

Penal   laws   263 

Perpetual   curacy  142 

PHOTOGRAPHS 

military  and   naval   27 

albums  27 

Place-names    155,  275 

Police  force  136 

Poor,  see  paupers. 

Poor-law  see  Bonds;  Examina- 
tions; Removal  Orders,  Set- 
tlements; Overseers  of  Poor. 

Popish  Recusants  259 

Population  —  shifts  of 22-24 

PROBATES 

Doctors   Commons   123 

P.C.C 123 

P.P.R 123 

Protestants  236,  237 

Province  119 

Puritans  231 
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Quakers,  see  Friends. 
Quarter   Sessions   Records   .... 

135,260 

Rapes  118 

Rate  books 123,  138 

Rector    120 

Recusancy   259 

Recusants    259 

Register  hills,  see  Bishop's 
Transcripts. 

REGISTER   OFFICE   46 

local  47,209 

.see  also  Superintendent 
Registrar. 

REGISTRAR  GENERAL 
\'ital  records: 

adopted  children  6Q 

ages  given   in   57,  58,  76 

applications,   correspond- 
ence     59 

arrangements,  indexes  .-..49,  54 

birth    certificates    25 

civil     registration    46-69 

co-relation   with   census 
records  99 

death  certificates  25 

division  by  registration  dis- 
tricts   46 

examples  of  civil  registra- 
tion    70-83 

fees  50,51,  59 

general  search  of  indexes 
50-51 

how  to  obtain  certificates 
50-59 

information  found  on 

i.  births    51-53 

ii.  marriages    53-54 

iii.  deaths  57-58 

irregular  records  disclosed 
71-83 

limitations   ■ 60 

maiden  surname  75,  76 

maiden  surname  disclosed 
51-54 

marriage    after    births    of 
children  73 

marriage  certificates  25 

marital  status  82,  83 


Official  List  of  Registradnn 

Officers   62 

personal  applications  ....50-51 

professions  disclosed   

51,53,57-58 

registration  districts  46 

religion  disclosed  56 

see  Superintendent  Regis-' 
trar. 

searching  vital  records 50 

short  birth  certificates  52 

unregistered    births    52 

widows  51,  54,  58,  66 

Nonconformists    

239,  240,  245-247 

Registration  Districts  46 

Removal  orders 126,  128 

ROMAN  CATHOLICS 

Directory   266 

marriages     264 

missions       260 

records   of   259-267 

registers    265-266 

registration  of  estates  of  ....263 
wills  of   263 

Romanists   260 

Rose's,  Act  of  1812  161 

Rural    deanery   119 

Scrap-books  27 

SETTLEMENT 

Act    of    124 

certificates  of  124-126 

Short  certificates,  see  Registrar 

General. 

Society  of   Genealogists   168 

Sokes    118 

Somerset  House,   see   Registrar 

General. 

Special  Licence  ....211,212,223 

Spelling    of    names    ...-48,  66,  68, 
73,75,78,178,180,268-276 

Spelling  of  places  92,275 

Stamp   Duty   161-162 

State   papers   260 

SUPERINTENDENT   REGIS- 
TRARS: 

application  by  correspond- 
ence    62,  63 
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SUPERINTENDENT  REGIS- 
TRARS (continued) 
advantages  of  using  records 

of  60-69 

general  search  of  indexes  ....51 
Official  List  of  Registration 

Officers    62 

personal  visits  60 

when  to  use  60-95 

see  also  Registrar  General. 

Surnames  268-276 

Traditions   -..36,  37 

Three  Denominations  ....245-246 

Tithings     120 

Toleration  Act  of  1689  ...234 

Tombstones,  see  Monumental 

Inscriptions. 
Topographical  Dictionaries  .... 

100,106,119,120,143,165 

Townships 120 

Uniformity,  Act  of  234 

Union,  Nonconformist 241 


Vagrants  136-137 

VESTRY  124 

minutes   122 

Vicar    120 

Village  120 

Vital  records 

see  Registrar  General. 
Voluntary  declaration  ....129-131 

Wapentakes    118 

Wards    118 

Waywardens  124 

Welsh    names    275,276 

see  also  patronymics. 
Wesley,    John    235,236 

WIDOWS    66,  183,  222 

identified  in  child's  birth  ....51 

identified  in  marriages  54 

percentages   54 

Williams's,  Dr— library  246 

Wills    - 26 
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This  royal  Throne  of  kings,  this  sccptcr'd  isle, 

This  earth  of  n\ajesty,  this  seat  of  Mars, 

This  other  Eden,  demi-paradise, 

This  fortress  built  by  nature  for  herself 

Against  infection  and  the  hand  of  war, 

This  happy  breed  of  men,  this  little  world, 

This  precious  stone  set  in  the  sili'er  sea, 

Which  ser\es  it  in  the  office  of  a  wall 

Or  as  a  moar  defensive  to  a  house. 

Against  the  em'y  of  less  happier  lands, 

This  blessed  plot,  this  earth,  this  realm,  this  England. 

William  Shakespeare 
(King  Richard  U) 


Wae  hen  wlad  jy  nhadau  yn  annwyl  i  nii, 
Gwlad  bierdd  a  chantorion,  enwogion  o  fri; 
Ei  gwrol  ryfelwyr,  gwladgarwyr  tra  mad, 
Tros  ryddid  gollasant  eu  gwaed. 
Gwlad,  giulad,  pleidiol  ivyf  i'm  gwlad, 
Tra  mor  yn  fur  iW  bur  hoff  ban, 
O  bydded  i'r  heniaith  barhau. 

Evan  James 


(English   Transliition) 

The  land  of  my  fathers,  the  land  of  n^y  choice, 
The  land  m  which  poets  and  niinstrels  rejoice; 
The  land  whose  stern  warriors  were  true  to  the  core. 
While  bleeding  for  freedom  of  yore. 
Wales!  Wales!  fav'rite  land  of  Wales! 
While  sea  her  wall,  may  naught  befall 
To  niar  the  old  language  of  \(^ales. 


Ehenezer  Thomas  (Eben  Vardd) 
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